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THE LATE COLONEL FREDERICK BURNABY, ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, KILLED IN THE SOUDAN.—SEE PAGE 13 


The public anxiety as to the safety of Major-General Sir 
Herbert Stewart's force after the engagement at Abou 
Klea was allayed by the publication of the War Office 
despatch on Wednesday (General Gordon’s_ birthday, 
aptly). We give in another column the official telegram, 
which tersely tclls how the first stage of the task intrusted 
by Lord Wolseley to Sir Herbert Stewart was accom- 
plished with remarkable celerity. Metammeh was cap- 
tured by the gallant troops under that distinguished 
General, though at a deplorable cost in killed and 
wounded; and Sir Charles Wilson forthwith left for 
Khartoum on board a steamer. The nation learnt with 
deep regret that to the lamentable roll-call of dead at 
Abou Klea, which contained the name of none more sin- 
cerely mourned than that of Colonel F. Burnaby, has 
been added a sadly large list of brave officers and men. 
Sir Herbert Stewart himself was severely wounded. The 
brilliant band of Special Correspondents suffered a 
grievous loss by the death of the able representative of 
the Standard, Mr. Cameron, and of Mr. St. Leger Herbert, 
of the Morning Post ; while Mr. Bennett Burleigh, of the 
Daily Telegraph, was wounded. 


Apropos of the enterprise of the London daily press 
in dispatching skilful writers to the Soudan, a due 
measure of praise should be awarded to Mr. Henry §. 
Pearse, who, after a fight for life in the British square at 
the Battle of Abou Klea, wrote as the Special Correspon- 
dent of the Daily News the lucid and admirable description 
of the engagement which appeared in that Journal 
on the 22nd inst. Mr. Pearse, who had his horse shot 
under him in the heat of the combat, is an enthusiastic 
hunting man, well known at Dulverton and with the 
Queen’s Buckhounds. We have had the pleasure of in- 
serting the picturesque report of more than one good 
run from the animated pen of Mr. Pearse; and since 
he joined Lord Wolseley’s Expedition up the Nile Mr. 
Pearse has favoured Z'he Illustrated Londim News with 
sketches in addition to the drawings we have received 
from Mr. Melton Prior, our Special Artist with Sir 
Herbert Stewart in the march from Korti to Metammeh, 


The serious Dynamite Explosions of Saturday last, 
though causing great havoc at the Tower, in West- 
minster Hall, and in the House of Commons, had one 
satisfactory result. The fiendish outrages roused the 
American people to a feeling of natural indignation 
against the despicable outluws who have hitherto abused 
the hospitality of the United States by conspiring to 
organise these attacks on humanity. Her Majesty’s 
Government will, no doubt, cordially thank the President 
for the prompt expression of sympathy on the part of the 
Washington Senate, at the instigation of Mr. Bayard. 


The system of extra embellishing recognised editions 
of books is no older than this ceutury; but, judging from 
the prices realised at Mr. Herman's sale of his library 
last week, the practice is well worth adopting. Any 
cheap or ordinary book can be taken and despoiled of 
its binding. A collection is then made of autographs, 
engravings, newspaper cuttings, advertisements, or play- 
bills having any bearing on the subject of the book. 
These are then all bound up together, an index is made, 
a fresh titlepage printed, and an insignificant octavo 
volume is metamorphosed into two or more folios. 
With the lives of great men this appears quite fashion- 
able, and certainly has the distinct advantage of 
placing at once before the student details which he 
could not obtain otherwise but by protracte 1 research. Of 
course everything depends on the nature and rarity of the 
interleaved documents; and so dexterously had Mr. 
Herman done his work that in several instances books 
worth only a few shillings by themselves realised sums 
varying from fifty to a hundred and fifteen pounds. 
Notably, the life of Edmund Kean had been extended to 
four large volumes by the additions of autograph letters 
of Kemble, Elliston, Braham, Burns, and others; tickets 
for the Princess’s Theatre, signed by Charles Kean; fine 
engravings of contemporary actors and actresses, and no 
less than 304 playbills. This was purchased on behalf of 
Mr. Henry Irving, who was so anxious to secure the col- 
lection (it can hardly be called a book) that he cabled his 
commission from America. 


A small, and apparently insignificant, pamphlet, con- 
sisting of only a few pages, realised, in proportion, the 
highest price of the day. This was an original edition of 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais,” which was bought by an American 
collector for fifty-two pounds. The reason of its value is 
that only a few copies were printed, and were intended for 
private circulation. Shelley was in Italy at the time he 
wrote this elegy on the death of John Keats, and the 
titlepage bears the notification that it was printed at 
Pisa in 1821. The copy sold had been presented by the 
author to Leigh Hunt, and by his son to Thomas Love 


Peacock. The edition is extremely rare, and apparently” 


eagerly sought after by bibliophiles. 


The Queen has always been very fond of Irish poplin, 
and it was said when the ‘‘sea king’s daughter from over 
the sea” came to England, before her marriage with the 
Prince of Wales, that she wore a grey Dublin poplin, 
which was her Majesty’s choice and gift. Whether this 
were so or no, Queen Victoria has taken every opportunity 
of showing her prefefence for these beautiful fabrics, and 
has now ordered from Messrs. Atkinson and Co., of Col- 
lege-green, Dublin, some exquisite pieces for the trousscau 
of Piincess Sentrice, One -has an ivory-white ground 
interwoven with gold threads, which form a rich Oriental 
pattern; another is of deep cardinal hue, and the ver 
finest quality; and the third is sky-blue, strewn wit 
sprays of forget-me-not. 
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The late Colonel Fred Burnaby, like the majority of 
practical men who have seen much of the world, had but 
little faith in thought-reading, and managed to mystify 
one of its earliest. professors with complete success. The 
task of hiding the pin being confided to this son of Mars, 
he adroitly stuck it into the tail of the operator’s dress 
coat, and then stood by, smiling all over his face, while the 
thought-reader spun round and round, made knowing 
dashes at such likely places as curtains and table-covers, 
and finally gave up the search and declared himself 
foiled. 


Another well-authenticated story of this adventure- 
loving hero is that after the publication of his ‘‘ Ride to 
Khiva” he was honoured by her Majesty’s command to 
dine with her at Windsor Castle that she might hear some 
of his experiences from his own mouth, Colonel Burnaby 
accordingly deposited himself in the train at Waterloo, 
and went to sleep so soundly that he did not change at 
Weybridge, and, in fact, slept till he reached Basingstoke. 
The station master at that important junction helped him 
out of his dilemma by making up a special train and dis- 
patching him in it direct to Windsor, where he arrived just 
in time to dress and appear in the Royal presence before 
dinner was announced. 


Great artists have to a considerable extent abandoned 
the inconvenient old-fashioned practice of producing 
replicas of their favourite works. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and masters much more ancient than himself, made a habit 
of this system, not for fraudulent purposes of course, but 
to suit the demands of their patrons. The result is that 
posterity has been over and over again confused. One of 
the most charming productions of Sir Joshua is ‘* Penelope 
Boothby,” and ‘* Penelope Boothby,” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, is now on view at the Exhibition of Old 
Masters at Burlington House. But this is not the great 
original picture. It is a replica, probably painted and cer- 
tainly touched up and adopted by the painter whose name 
is identified with it. Zhe ‘‘ Penelope Boothby,” of which 
the engraving is so popular, is in the collection of the 
Earl of Dudley, and has not been shown in public for 
many years. 


Like the poet, the cavalry leader seems to be “ nascitur 
non fit.” Sir Herbert Stewart, whose brilliant exploits 
in the Soudan are in every Englishman’s mind at the 
present time, commenced his military career in a foot 
regiment, and two other prominent horse-soldiers of the 
present period, Culonel Valentine Baker and Sir Redvers 
Buller, were also formerly officers of infantry. But their 
inborn talent has found them out, and they have taken 
the posts for which their inspiration, not their education 
or the branch of the service they originally adopted, fitted 
them. 


The very latest style of coif'wrein Parisis ¢ la Récamier, 
and probably the recently published memoirs of that 
celebrated beauty have had something to do with the 
revival of the fashion which so well became her. One 
modification has been introduced, and that is the insertion 
of a comb at the back. This is good news for ladies who 
are fortunate enough to possess fine old tortoise-shell or 
jewelled combs that belonged to their great-grand- 
mothers. 


Many anecdotes are told of the late Edmond About ; 
but one of the most touching relates to the ex-Empress 
Eugénie. About’s well-known romance, ‘‘ Germaine,” 
was appearing en feuilleton, and the interesting heroine 
was a consumptive girl, very deeply in love. When the 
dénoiment appeared imminent, the Empress wrote to the 
author, ‘I beg that you will not let her die”; and, like a 
gallant man, he saved Germaine’s life in the very next 
number. <A similar story is told of ‘‘ Amaury,” by 
Alexandre Dumas; but in that case it was a father who 
observed that the symptoms of the heroine resembled 
those of a beloved daughter, who was fading away. 
Dumas at once wrote a happy ending to the story, and 
sent it to the young lady ; but the original one was 
published immediately after her early death, 


}. Kings have been winning golden opinions lately from 

their subjects, and winning them pretty easily. The 
King of Italy behaved well in the dark days of cholera, 
and a grateful people gave him their blessing; and now 
the King of Spain has been visiting the scencs of earth- 
quake and finding an enthusiastic reception. Neither 
King can be said, perhaps, to have done anything very 
extraordinary, though the King of Italy certainly ran 
some risk, as one of his race would always be ready to do. 
Still, the spectacle in either case is a prettier one than 
that of the old French King and his Pompadour looking 
callously on at the miseries of the people and murmuring, 
‘*Aprés nous le déluge.” It was Belzunce, the ‘‘ good 
Bishop,” not the young King Louis XV., too young at 
the time for spontaneous action, who was the hero of 
the ‘‘ Plague of Marseilles.” 


The German Reichstag is just now much occupied with 
considering how the employment of married women in 
factories can be regulated so as to give them the oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling their home duties as well as adding to 
the family income. The deputies most prominent on this 
subject are Herr Kropatscheck, Herr Von Hertling, and 
Count Galen, and the amendments they wish to introduce 
into the existing laws will provide that no married 
woman be employed on a Sunday or féte day, or 
between 8.30 p.m. and 5.30 on the following morning. 
Another point is that these women should be free to go 
home for a full half hour before the interval for dinner, 
thus having an hour and a half to themselves in the 
middle of the day, and still another stipulates that on 
Saturdays and the eves of féte days they should return 
home three hours before the end of the ordinary day’s 
work, or in no case later than half-past fivein the even- 
ing; and by these means it is ho that the homes and 
families of working men wil be comfortable and well 
cared for. German Icg'slation never seems to lose sight 
of the fact that the home is the trne fount of social well- 
being, aud the strong point of the Fatherland. 
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Here is a curious question, which it appears that Mr. 
Justice Denman cannot decide by himself alone. Mr. 
Thomas Ashwell asked for the loan of a shilling from 
Mr. Edward Keogh; and the latter, consenting to lend it, 
handed the former a sovereign by mistake. Mr. Ashwell 
stuck to the whole sovereign, and was consequently 
charged with stealing it; but it was pleaded on his behalf 
that he did not ‘‘ take” it, he “kept” it. Then, if pro- 
perty comes accidentally into your hands and you only 
keep it, you do not steal it. Perhaps, if Mr. Ashwell had 
been charged with stealing nineteen twenticths of the 
sovereign, the case might Lave been a little plainer. A 
man who borrows a shilling is certainly not likely to be 
in @ position to give nineteen shillings change out of a 
sovereign ; but, if he does not, he evidently ‘‘ takes’ nine- 
teen twentieths of the lender’s sovereign. Mr. Ashwell is 
clearly u person who, if an inch were given him, would 
“take” an ell. 


Billiards is going on merrily, and Mr. W. J. Peall has 
been making some wonderful practice at the “ spot.” But 
that the champion, Mr. John Roberts, jun., playing “all 
round,”’ should have beaten Mr. F. Bennett, playing ‘all 
in,” by more than 3000 points out of 10,009, is something 
more marvellous still. It will be a pity if the new example 
set at the Aquarium, when there was an exchange of 
“chaff” between Mr. W. Mitchell and a spectator, should 
be commonly followed: such beginnings generally lead to 
a bear-garden scene in the end, and that would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be deprecated. 


By-the-way, Messrs. Burroughes and Watts, the eminent 
manufacturers in Soho-square, have published a unique 
and instructive little work called ‘‘ Billiards Simplified ; or, 
How to Make a Break.” The work is unique, insomuch 
as it gives examples not of how Mr. John Roberts, sen., or 
Mr. W. Cook, or Mr. J. Bennett, or Mr. W. Mitchell, or 
Mr. W. J. Peall might be expected to make a break under 
certain circumstances, but of how they really did it, the 
score having been taken down stroke by stroke from actual 
play in four cases out of the five. There are very good 
likenesses of the five players, and there are some very 
useful remarks about “the natural angle,” witha diagram 
which deserves to be carefully studied. There is certainly 
no other book, so far as a pretty wide expericnce can be 
depended upon, which gives so much sound and sensible 
advice within so small a compass not only to students of 
billiards but also to proprietors of billiard-tables. That 
there should be no example of the play exhibited by Mr. 
John Roberts, jun., the Champion, who excels all other 
players in style and in ‘‘allround” play, if not in “spot” 
play also, is a matter for regret; but Messrs. Burroughcs 
and Watts probably had good reasons for the omission. 


One of M. Millais’ pictures for the forthcoming Royal 
Academy Exhibition is now complete. It is called 
‘‘ Orphans,” and depicts a lovely little pensive child, in a 
white frock and a yellow sash, playing with a baby 
rabbit. Both of them are supposed to have lost parents, 
and to entertain, therefore, a mute, unexplained sym- 
pathy for each other. The expression of the faces of the 
girl and the animal certainly carries out the intentions of 
the painter, “Little Miss Mutfit,” another picture by 
this artist, which was on view at McLean’s Gallery, has 
been sold to Mr, Keiller, of Dundee, for five thousand 
pounds, 


Is waltzing to be dignified by the name of a fine art ? 
or relegated to the realm of heartless frivolity ? Avcord- 
ing to Mr. Edward Scott, who has published a dainty 
little manual on the subject, it is not only high art, but 
high breeding and polished manners into the bargain. He 
points out that a lady ina ball-room may make a friend 
for life of the timid partner who is nervous and inex- 
perienced, if she will but exercise a litt’e kindly tact in 
putting him at his ease, and he analyses the construction 
of the waltz with the zeal of a lover. At the same time, 
Mr. Scott deprecates the selfishness of filling up ball pro- 
grammes entirely with waltzes, and makes some very 
sensible remarks on ‘‘ treading time to graceful measures ” 
versus the romping, into which round dances sometimes 
degenerate. Quadrilles, lancers, the Highland schottische, 
polo, Caledonians, cotillons, and other modern dances, 
come in for their share of notice, and the ‘‘ New Ball- 
room Guide,” though small enough to go into a waistcoat 
pocket, is a perfect compendium of all that a novice can 
require when secking to thread successfully the mazes of an 
evening devoted to terpsichorean exercise. 


Horse-racing and betting at Newmarket are known to 
be of great antiquity, but scarcely of such antiquity as is 
apparently intended to be inferred from the following 
statement :—‘‘ An interesting discovery has been made on 
the Newmarket Heath. In levelling a mound, the work- 
men discovered in a concrete grave the skelctous of a male 
and a female, and, not far from them, a horse. In the grave 
were a number of flint arrow-heads, and some bits of 
metal were found in an urn, but no coins.” We are 
clearly to infer that in the ‘‘ flint age” that ‘‘male” and 
that ‘‘female” lost all their ‘‘ coins” in betting about 
that ‘‘ horse.” 


To see ourselves as others see us is proverbially in- 
structive; and so it may be instructive, from an ortho- 
graphical point of view, to note that the Mahdi regards 
us as ‘‘Inglis,” and our Premier as ‘‘ Klastun.” But 
“what’s in a name” ? 


Apropos of the Mahdi, our victory at Abou Klea has 
met with scanty appreciation in ee and German 
newspapers. That looks well for us; as there is nothing 
like success to excite envy, jealousy, and the spirit of de- 
preciation. If we could only suffer some terrible disaster, 
our French and German neighbours would gladly sympa- 
{lise with us (on paper). Let us hope that we may con- 
tinue to be the object of their carping criticism ; with 
their sy rpathy we can cheerfully dispense, when we 
reflect that the:e would be something not «altogether 
Rela e to them in the misfortunes of even their best 
riends. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Presumably, it is entirely in accordance with the spirit of the 
ave that modern representations of Shakspeare’s plays should 
appeal so much more to the head than to the heart. But so 
itis. So long as the eye is satisfied, the intellect may well 
look after itself. Now, ‘‘ As You Like It,”” with all its poetical 
glamour and romantic charm, its chances for appealing to the 
imagination, and taking us to an ideal world, is perhaps the 
very last Shakspearean play that might have been expected at 
the St. James’s Theatre. It does not follow because Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal have occasionally played Orlando and Rosalind 
that therefore a modern comedy company, modern by tradition, 
modern by taste, modern by election,-shouid be found capable 
of interpreting one of the most fanciful of the idyliic Shak- 
spearean plays. Training, habit, manner, and disposition are 
all required before a company, selected and educated for one 
purpose, can be found identified with another. ‘The spirit of 
“©The Squire’ or “The Ironmaster’’ is as different from 
“Ag You Like It’’ as light from darkness. ‘The plays are 
as wide apart as the poles. ‘They are modern prose con- 
trasted with old poetry. Now, it is impossible to con- 
ceive that anything could possibly be badly done at the 
St. James’s ‘heatre. There is no more careful direction 
in London. ‘The stageis, perhaps, over-small and cramped for 
such a play as this; but it was quite certain that nothing 
would be left undone. And so it turned out. Myr. Lewis 
Wingfield, a learned and able authority, was asked to put a 
yomantic play that has no period into some fantastic age. He 
went to the illuminated pages of Froissart, and gave himself 
up to the study of charming head-dresses and parti-coloured 
hose; he dressed and decked up his crowds in medizval cos- 
tumes; he made a pageant out of the old wrestling scene; he 
filled the Forest of Arden with courtiers aud ducal nobles so 
smart and fine that they looked as if they were all off to a 
fancy ball; there was a hawk fluttering on a noble’s 
wrists—a poor frightened creature, flapping his wings so 
distractingly that he interrupted the dialogue; there were 
lurchers and deer-hounds, and a real fallow decr on 
huntsmen’s shoulders; there were choristers and choir-boys 
appointed to sing new music composed for this occasion 
by Mr. Alfred Cellier, as, of course, Dr. Arne and Henry 
Bishop were too old-fashioned and obsolete for a modern 
yevival. In fact, everything was done apparently to show 
that our ancestors were either all wrong or strangely 
unambitious, and that. ‘‘As You Like It’’ was to be 
secn in appropriate costume for the first time. ‘here can 
be no question about the intention, but how about the result? 
I cannot, of course, pretend to say how it appcals to others ; I 
can only place on record how this new-fashioned method of 
treating Shakspeare strikes me. I have seen the play under 
its old shabby surroundings at the Haymarkct, when Helen 
Faucit and Adelaide Neilson were Rosalinds; I have seen it at 
the Imperial Theatre, under Miss Lytton’s management, when 
the exact spirit of Shakspeare appeared to have been caught, 
and when the poem was putin an enchanting frame; I have 
now seen it at the St. James’s Theatre, where probably more 
care and pains have been devoted to the play than ever, and I 
‘am bound to confess that it never interested me so little, or 
shut out my imagination so curiously against it. We were 
all dazzled with the beautiful and costly dresses; the pageants 
and processions passed before our eyes; the elaborate detail 
was not lost on us. I am silly enough perhaps to prefer 
the old music to the new, but that does not so much matter. I 
was enchanted with Mr. Harford’s flower-starred wood, the 
glistening waterfall, the leafy glade, and the truly English 
forest ; but somehow or other the whole poetic sense seemed to 
have evaporated from the play. The binding was there, but 
the book was gone. We had plenty of scenery, but very little 
Shakspeare. ‘The melody of the master was no longer heard. 
The whole thing was costly and beautiful, but unmelodious 
and expressionless. SINUS 


T attribute the difficulty to the fact that the majority of the 
performers are apparently utterly unable to understand or 
appreciate the rhythm, the charm, or the deeper meaning of 
Shakspearean verse. ‘They are as much at sea with Shakspeare 
as if they were engaged ona Sanscrit poem. They speak the 
words, but do not convey to their hearers the slightest sense 
from them. Passage after passage of exquisite beauty falls 
flat on account of an almost universal ignorance of the first 
principles of stage elocution. With the principals no fault 
could be found. We may think what we please about Mrs. 
Kendal’s conception of Rosalind, and her idea of this charming 
creation; but her cleverness would carry her through a far 
more formidable task than this, and her elocution is beyond 
reproach. How the company, hearing her speak her speeches, 
assisting in the dialogue, and delivering the epilogue, fail to 
profit by her example must ever remain amystery. Again, when 
Mr. Herman Vezin as Jaques or Mr. Maclean as Old Adam 
have the ear of the house, we feel at once that they understand 
Shakspeare, and can convey their understanding. Mr. John Hare 
as Touchstone has clearly got the right view of the character; he 
appreciates it and understands it, and T shouid not be surprised 
to find that this turned out to bearemarkably clever performance. 
At the outset, the method was at fault, because the actor was 
hindered by a sudden fit of nervousness, natural enough after 
the anxiety of such an important occasion. But what can be 
said of the estimable gentlemen who mumble the First Lord’s 
description of the wounded deer, who murder the passage 
illustrative of the attack of the lioness on Orlando, who make 
of the banished Duke a worthy but utterly prosy and unin- 
teresting old gentleman, and who, by their combined efforts, 
succeed in robbing the play of its chief grace and beauty? I 
can conceive that many a one in the audience—loving 
Shakspeare—would have willingly sacrificed a hawk or a 
hound, a girdle or a hcad-dress, for one speech more of 
Shakspeare properly understood and intelligently delivered. 
The company does not lack intelligence, but they are not 
trained to Shakspeare, and they all want as much training and 
drilling as the children who have just astonished London at the 
Savoy Theatre. Much of the money expended on the showy 
spectacle might well have been devoted to teaching an Audrey 
how to act and a Sylvius how to speak. Such performances as 
these are unworthy of a first-class theatre. If nothing better can 
be found, why attempt Shakspeare? By far the most promis- 
ing of the younger members of the company was Miss Webster, 
who played Phebe with intelligence, and spoke her lines 
excellently ; and of course Miss Linda Dietz made a charming 
Celia. Mr. Kendal is too steady and well disciplined an actor 
to go far wrong with a character outside his style and tempera- 
ment. He looked Orlando, if he did not always feel the part ; 
and Mis. Kendal is so bright and clever that her Rosalind 
becomes a pleasant thing to look upon and to hear. It is not 
a Rosalind of the study, but of the stage. It is modern and 
un-Shakspearean, but itis unquestionably attractive. And that 
is, after all, the great point in these days. Now, as ever, ‘‘ the 

drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.’’ It is quite possible 
that the majority present at a play prefer to see Mr. Wing- 
field’s pretty dresses, the carefully arranged managerial 
detail, to see dogs on the stage, to behold hawks on wrists, and 
to hear the song of birds and clang of sheep-bells, and all 
such demonstrative realism, to any acting, good or bad; butI 
confess that I should have thought, in these days of elocution 
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classes, Shakspearean readings, higher cducation, and extreme 
culture, that the first thing that would have been reqnired in 
a Shakspearean play would be the spivit of Shakespeare, and 
the intelligent interpretation of the poet's text. 

The happy return of Miss Ada Cavendish to convalescence 
has enabled Mr. Edgar Bruce—who is now the manager of the 
Olympic Theatre to secure the services of this popular 
actiess, who brings with her a successful new play. Rumours 
have been blown to London of a certain Mr. Mark Quinton, 
who had convinced provincial audiences of his skill as a 
dramatist in a new play, called ‘‘In His Power,’ and evi- 
dently written to bring out all the emotional strength of which 
Miss Cavendish is capable. A woman who, married to a good 
husband, is suddenly confronted with the dark secret of her 
life, and threatened by the villain who can either ruin or rob 
her, is just the character that would suit the fair creator of 
the New Magdalen, Miss Gwilt, and Lady Clanearty. It cannot 
be said that the material used in the play is very new, 
but it is employed in a workman-like and effective manner, and 
two scenes out of many effective ones are particularly striking 
and weirdly melodramatic. ‘The first is the scene where the 
frightened and guileless wife administers a narcotic to her 
husband in order that a secret despatch confided to him may 
be copied by the villain Scara; and the second is the search 
for the hidden wife by the suspicious husband. This last is a 
singular instance of vigorous stage management, and creates 
breathless excitement. A wild denunciation of a cowardly spy 
to a maddened Parisian mob concludes a series of striking ad- 
ventures, all dvpicted withoutcrowds, scenery, oragiganticstage. 
The play is, in fact, like ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” a melodrame de salon, 
andought to be very valuable forstarring purposesin thecountry. 
It is unquestionably cffective ; but I should conceive it had 
been hastily written and prepared for the stage in hot haste. 
As a first dramatic exercise, it is extremely credilable, and 
much more will be expected from the young and lucky author. 
He has been very Jucky in the cast awarded to him; for, in 
addition to Miss Cavendish, who has returned to the stage 
even a better actress than she left it, and with a character 
that suits her style in every turn, we have that capital actor, 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, as a romantic lover; Mr. Cartwright, with a 
new and excellent rendering of the fiend-spy and arch villain; 
and a very natural and admirable performance of a new 
“Charles, his friend,’’ in Mr. J. G. Grahame, who has recently 
distinguished himself very much in the country, and won 
golden opinions asa kind of dashing Don Bazan in the new 
Spanish drama called ‘Llc Passion Flower; or, Woman and 
the Law’’: a play that will, doubtless, soon be presented in 
London with the original cast. 

One of the most interesting events of a very busy theatrical 
week, and ceitainly the one most appreciated in art circles, 
has been the appearance of Jane Hading as Frou-Frou at 
the French plays. A more sympathetic and charming actress 
has not been scen in London for many years, and she has held 
her own against vivid memories of Desclée and Bernhardt in 
the same character. She has everything in her favour: 
youth, good looks, a high intelligence, und an_ intensely 
sympathetic manner. London will be loth to part with her. 
It is not at all improbable before the French play season 
closes that we shall all have the pleasure of sceing M. Achard, 
of the Gymnase, in one of his favourite characters. This 
young actor speaks English as well as Fechter did, and it is 
his intention to play in nglish afterwards, and possibly make 
London his home. 

Mrs. Langtry has borne her defeat as the Princess George 
with graciousness and entire good humour. The play did not 
suit her public, and the public will be delighted to see Mrs. 
Langtry make a new start, when she will certainly receive the 
sympathy and consideration of playgoers who admire her 
invincible determination. On Saturday weck Mrs. Langtry 
proposes to appear as Lady Teazle, a performance that has 
been highly praised in the provinces, particularly in critical 
Manchester. ‘The cast of ‘The Scl:ool for Scandal” is one 
of remarkable strength. Mr. William Tarren as Sir Peter, 
Mr. Charles Coghlan as Charles Surface, Mr. Becrbohm Tree as 
Joseph Surface, Mrs. Vezin as Mrs. Candour, Mr. Everell as 
Sir Oliver, Miss Eva Sothern as Marie, &c., in conjunction 
with Mrs. Langtry as Lady Tcazle, ought to delight playgoing 
London. This play, like ‘‘Iamlct,’”’ is immortal. Someone 
always wants to see ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” Cc. 8. 


Mr. Ellaby gave one of his pleasant recitals last Saturday 
afternoon at St. James’s Hall new room, the first part being a 
selection from Shakspeare’s ‘‘'l'aming of the Shrew,” and the 
second part of a miscellaneous nature. 

Sir Samuel Rowe, who is going to administer the Govern- 
ment of the British Sierra Leone Settlement, left on board 
the steam-ship Nubia, which sailed from the Mersey last 
Saturday for the West Coast of Africa. 

At five o’clock on Sunday evening, while from 150 to 
200 persons were skating on the second of the seven 
ponds at Highgate, the ice gave way, several men being 
immersed in the water. One died upon being drawn on shore. 

An important sale of hunters, the property of Mr. Logan, 
of East Langton Grange, took place last Saturday at Messrs. 
Warner, Sheppard, and Wade’s Repository, Leicester, and 
attracted one of the largest companies ever seen in the yard of 
this noted establishment. Of the twelve horses described on 
the catalogue one, Ward Union, was not brought for sale, 
but the eleven disposed of caused very spirited bidding, 
realising the high average of £359 16s. 

The third annual meeting of the Westminster Sanitary Aid 
Agsociation—of which the objects are to prevent the spread of 
infection, to show the poor how this is to be done, to assist 
them to carry out the necessary precautions, and to promote 
sanitary measures in gencral—was held on ‘Tuesday in the 
National Socicty’s room, the Senctuary, Westminster. 
Cardinal Manning, who is joint vice-president with the Dean 
of Westminster, took the chair. The acting-treasurer, the 
Rey. J. F. Green, read the report, which showed that in the 
nine district parishes of Westminster, the sanitary visitors of 
the association had attended 233 cases within the past year. 

The first meeting of the newly formcd Manchester 
Geographical Society was held on ‘Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M.P., spoke of the importance of establishing 
the society at a time when a universal scramble was taking 
place among the nations for the possession of distant 
islands. Lord Aberdare, president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, moved a complimentary resolution ex- 
pressing the hearticst good wishes of the Toyal Society 
for the success of provincial efforts. He urged upon 
the commercial community the value and importance of a 
knowledge of forcign countiics, in the interests of our ever- 
extending commerce all over the world. Continental nations 
were, beyond all thinking, in advance of us m this respect, 
and Englishmen employed German travellers in preference to 
their own countrymen, a reproach which must be humiliating 
to the national feeling. Myr. Arthur Armold, M.P., pointed 
out that geographical knowledge was the pioncer ot civil- 
isation, and the country which took the lcad in knowledge 
would take the lcad amongst the nations. 
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MUSIC. 

The fourth concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s new 
season occurred too late last week (on the l'riday evening) to 
allow of comment until now. ‘The specialty of the programme 
was the performance of the English version of Berlioz’s 
trilogy, ‘‘L’Enfance du Christ.’’? ‘This remarkable work of 
a remarkable composer had already been heard in England, 
having been given by Mr. Charles Hallé at one of his Man- 
chester concerts, and again at one of his series of concerts at 
St. James’s Hall in 1881. Like all Berlioz’s ambitious works, 
““The Childhood of Christ’? contains much that is original 
and striking, together with some instances of forced effort, 
this last feature being, however, less apparent in the 
instance now referred to than in some of his productions. The 
original text was compiled from Scriptural sources by the 
composer, who (like Wagner) was distinguished for his literary 
as well as for his musical powers. Last week’s performance of 
‘‘The Childhood of Christ’? was generally a very efficient one, 
alike in its solo, choral, and orchestral details. ‘The music for 
Mary, the Narrator, and Joseph was especially well rendered, 
respectively, by Miss Carlotta Elliot, Mr. i. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley; among the principal effects in this respect having 
been the charming duet for Mary and Joseph, ‘ O, darling 
child,’’? and the Narrator’s solos, ‘‘So through the desert” 
and ‘‘TFor three long days.’”? The music for Herod and the 
Father of the Family was well declaimed by Mr. Hilton. The 
choruses of Magicians, of Shepherds, of Ishmaelites, and of Un- 
seen Angels were all highly effective. Prominent features were 
the several distinct orchestral movements in which Berlicz’s 
consummate mastery over all the varieties of instrumental 
colouring are so admirably manifested. The impressive ‘‘ Night 
March” and ‘‘ Incantation Musiec,’’ the pastoral introduction 
to the second part, ‘The Flight into Egypt,’’ and the 
elaborate ‘‘ Serenade”? in the third part, are instances of the 
composer’s power. ‘Lhe Childhood of Christ’? was followed 
by Goetz’s psalm, ‘‘ By the Waters of Babylon’’ (solos by 
Miss C. Elliot and Mr. Santley), and Bach’s cantata, ‘‘ God’s 
ime is the Best’? (solos by Miss McKenzie, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Santley). Myr. Charles Hallé conducted with his usual 
care and cfliciency. At the next performance of the society 
(on Feb. 27), Handel’s ‘‘ Belshazzar’? will be given, in 
commemoration of the bi-centenary of the composer’s birth. 

The Popular Concert of last Saturday afternoon included 
the last appearance there this season of Madame Wssipoff. 
The eminent Russian pianist played as her solo Beethoven’s 
“Sonata Appassionata,’’ with fine effect, especially in the im- 
passioned first and last movements. Other features of the 
concert require no specific mention beyond the fact that Mr. 
Maas was replaced, in consequence of his hoarseness, by Mr. 
Thorndike, who contributed vocal pieces with good effect. 

Musical tributes were rendered to Burns at St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday evening, and at one of Mr. Carter’s National 
Concerts at the Royal Albert Hall on Monday evening. On 
the former occasion, Mr. Sims Reeves appeared. The other prin- 
cipal solo vocalists were Mesdames Patey and A. Ross, Mr. W. 
Clifford, and Mr. Santley. Mr. Reeves was in good voice, and 
was enthusiastically applauded in his delivery of popular 
Scottish songs. A specialty of the programme was the late Sir 
H. R. Bishop’s cantata ‘The Jolly Beggars,”’ in which is some 
very characteristic and genial music. ‘he solos were sung by 
members of the Select Glasgow Choir, the performance of the 
choristers in this and in other instances throughout the evening 
having been notable features. ‘The recitations in the cantata 
were effectively rendered by Mr. W. 8. Vallance, who also re- 
cited ‘‘‘l'am o’ Shanter’’ and ‘‘Man was made to mourn.” At 
the Albert Hall, as at the concert of Saturday evening, Mr. 
Sims Reeves contributed to the attractions of the evening, and 
was again in good voice, his songs on this occasion having 
been “The Land o’ the Leal’? and ‘Auld Lang Syne,” the 
latter with the co-operation of the male choristers of Mr. 
Carter’s excellent choir. Other effective vocal performances 
were given by eminent artists and by the choir, interspersed 
with violin solos, skilfully executed by Herr Poznanski, pieces 
rendered by the band of the Scots Guards, and a pianoforte 
and organ duet played by Mr. Carter and Mr. Bending. 

Another of Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts 
took place at St. James’s Hall this week, with a programme 
of the usual strong and varicd interest. 

The American concert given by Mr. L. Melbourne at 
Prince’s Hall last Saturday evening included some excellent 
vocal performances by himself, Miss Griswold, Miss Lena 
Little, and other artists. Special features were Miss Griswold’s 
fine delivery of the Jewel song from ‘‘ Faust,” and the refined 
singing of herself and Miss L. Little in the graceful duet from 
M. Délibes’ *‘ Lakmé.”’? ‘he first part of the programme was 
miscellaneous, the remaining portion having been entirely 
American. 

Signorina Gemma Luziana gave a concert at Steinway Hall 
last Saturday, when her programme comprised her own piano- 
forte performances and other features, vocal and instrumental. 

The annual day and night musical and dramatic fete with 
which Mr. Frederick Burgess has for the last twenty years 
identified his name took place on Tuesday, when an unusually 
attractive programme caused the St. James’s Grand Hall to 
be filled successively by two more numerous audiences than 
had ever assembled, perhaps, on any similar occasion. 

Next week’s music will comprise a grand performance of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s oratorio, ‘lhe Rose of Sharon,”’ by the Royal 
‘Albert Hall Choral Society, on Wednesday evening; and Mr. 
Walter Bache’s concert, at St. James’s Hall, on the following 
evening, when the programme will include some important 
compositions by Liszt, with the co-operation of an orchestra 
and chorus of about 180 performers. 


INCREASE OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 

The full returns of the Volunteer organisation have been 
prepared ; and though it was generally understood that large 
additions had been made in the numerical strength and 
efficiency during the past year, few persons had any con- 
ception that the grand total of all arms would have reached 
such extraordinary and gratifying dimensions as the statistics 
now show. A quarter of acentury since, the enrolled strength 
of ull arms was set down at a little over 119,000. How the 
force expanded for many succecding years is matter of 
history, and so also will be the extraordinary record now 
shown of 214,000 men forming the Volunteer force of Great 
Britain, a total unprecedented in the annals of the organisation. 
‘here has been no extra incentive to account for the advance 
of 5000 in the number of citizen soldiers, and the only apparent 
explanation for the increase is the fact that the force is 
gradually but surely becoming more recognised. Of this total, 
jn round numbers of 214,000, nearly 208,000 are returned as 
ficient, the percentage of efficients going up from 96°69 to 
97°01. here are, as nearly as can be ascertained, about 6000 
officers who have carncd the extra capitation grant for pro- 
ficiency, and the numberof sergeants similarly qualified amounts 
to the large total of 12,300, an increase of 200. The non- 
efficient return, which has exhibited a steady decrease formany 
years, is still further reduced, tie number of men who through 
Yarious causes did not carry out the Government requiremcn!s 
being brought down to a trifle over 6400, 


THE LATE COMMANDER ALFRED PIGOTT, RB.N., 
KILLED IN THE SOUDAN. 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH Dh 
LISLE, R.N. 


Among the officers accompanying Brigadier-General Sir 
Herbert Stewart's force across the Desert, in the advance from 
Korti to Metammeh, who fell in the battle of Abou Klea, on 
Saturday, the 17th inst., we regret to learn the déath of 
Lieutenant Rudolph De Lisle, to whose pencil this Journal 
was indebted for some excellent Sketches of the cataracts of 
the Upper Nile, and of the difficult operations performed in 
getting the steam-boats and rowing-boats to pass up from 
Wady Halfa to Dongola. Lieutenant Rudolph Edward 
Lisle March-Phillipps De Lisle was the eighth son of the 
late_ Ambrose March-Phillipps De Lisle, of Garendon Park 
and Gracediei Manor, Leicestershire, and of his wife, Laura 
Clifford, eldest daughter of Thomas, the fourth son of Hugh, 
fourth Lord Clifford, of Chudleigh. He was born at Grace- 
dieu Manor on Nov. 23, 1854. After a year at Oscott College, 
he went to Gosport, to the late Mr. Burney, to be prepared for 
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THE LATE MAJOR W. H. ATHERTON, 
5TH DRAGOON GUARDS, KILLED IN THE SOUDAN. 


the naval cadets’ training-ship, Britannia. He there took a 
first class on leaving. In May, 1869, he joined f1.M.S. 
Cadmus for his first voyage. Ile was in IT.M.S. Liverpool 
when the first flying squadron went round the world, retum- 
ing to England in 1871. He was in IT.M.S. Cameleon at the 
time of the war between Peru and Chili, and, for his gallant 
conduct at the time of the burning of Lima, he was made an 
honorary member of the Fire Brigade. He was promotcd to be 
Sub-Lieutenantin March, 1873, and Lieutenant in May, 1877. 
He left H.M.S. Alexandra, in August last year, to join 
Commodore Hammill for the Nile Expedition, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his great energy and activity ; and he 
was regarded as an officer of high promise, whose death is a 
loss to the naval service. 


The Freemason states that the Prince of Wales has 
appointed Brother T. W. Tew, Provincial Grand Master of 
West Yorkshire, and Brother Sir Hedworth Williamson, 
Provincial Grand Master for Durham. 
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SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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THE LATE LIEUT. RUDOLPH DE LISLE, R.N., 
KILLED IN THE SOUDAN. 


THE LATE COMMANDER A. PIGOTT, R.N. 


One of the naval officers engaged in the Nile Expedition, 
whose services were of great value in managing the ascent of 
the rapids or cataracts by the flotilla of whale-boats and 
other vessels, conveying soldicrs and stores, was Commander 
Alfred Pigott, previously in command of the store-ship 
Humber, in the Red Sea. This able and gallant officer led 
the First Division of the Naval Brigade, under Lord Charles 
Beresford, attached to General Sir Herbert Stewart's advanced 
force in its march across the Desert from Korti, and we 
regret to find his name among those killed on the 17th inst., 
in the conflict at the Wells of Abou Klea. He entered the 
Royal Navy in 1861, and served in her Majesty’s ships Queen, 
Marlborough, Mutine, Inconstant, Lord Warden, and Ier- 
cules. He became Sub-Lieutenant in December, 1867, and 
Lieutenant in February, 1872. In June, 1877, he was 
selected to be Second Lieutenant on board H.M.S. Britannia, 
naval cadets’ training-ship, during the training of Prince 
Albert Victor Edward of Wales and Prince George of Wales. 


THE NILE EXPEDITION: ROYAL ENGINEERS BUILDING A FORT AT KORTI. 
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THE LATE COLONEL BURNABY IN HIS “RIDE TO KHIVA.” 
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In 1881, he was appointed to I1.M.S. Briton, and was em- 
ployed in active service up the River Niger, where he was 
wounded by a shot in the thigh, and another bullet passed 
through his helmet. He was appointed lirst Tieutenant of 
H.M.S. Alexandra in 1882, and took part in the bombardment 
of Alexandria and the operations ov the coast of Egypt. In 
March of last year, he was sent, with others, to make a re- 
connaissance of a section of the Nite. In June, he was 
appointed acting Commander of H.M.S8, Humber, with which 
he proceeded to Souakim, but was again sent up the Nile in 
August, under Commander Hammill, to render assistance to 
the present military expedition. Our readers will recollect 
that the figure of Lieutenant or Commander A. Pigott was 
introduced in one of Lieutenant Rudolph De Lisle’s sketches 
of their experiences on the river, published in this Journal 
about two months ago. Alfred Pigott, thirty-seven years of 
age, was eldest surviving son of Colonel Arthur Pigott, of 
Bath, formerly of the 89th Regiment. 


THE LATE MAJOR ATHERTON. 

The cavalry officers and soldiers enrolled in the Camel Corps 
for the Soudan Expedition seem to have borne the brunt of 
the fierce fighting, under Sir Herbert Stewart, at the Wells 
of Abou Klea, on the 17th inst. In Lord Wolseley’s list of 
those killed is the name of Major \W. I. Atherton, of the 
5th (Princess Charlotte of Wales's) Dragoon Guards. We 
give the Portrait of this officer, who had not, so far as we 
know, previously seen any active service in war. ‘The date of 
his commission as Lieutenant in that regiment is 1874, and he 
was promoted to the rank of Captain m August, 1879. He 
was senior of the five Captains of his regiment, and had 
recently attained the rank of Major. ‘The regiment to which 
he belonged is now stationed at Manchester. 


CITY LCIHOLS. 


Wednesday, Jan. 28. 


The tendency of the Money Market has not materially altered 
during the week. Rates continue much below the official 
minimum, but they may be expected to approach it more 
closely during the course of next month, in response to the 
diminution in the supply of cash. With regard to the Bank 
of England, a further addition has taken place in the reserve 
of notes and coin, and superficially the position appears 
stronger than a year ago, when 3 per cent was the rate of 
discount. ‘here is, however, this difference, that whereas in 
January last year no uneasiness prevailed respecting any large 
withdrawals for abroad, the same cannot be now said. The 
New York banks have certainly made their resources remark- 
ably strong, and the exchange on London has risen; but 
in other directions much uncertainty exists as to whether a 
demand may not be made upon us, and it should not 
be forgotten that the outside market is much less able to part 
with gold than was the case twelve months back. ‘lo begin, 
there is the monetary crisis in Buenos Ayres; then there is the 
impending French loan and also fresh Colonial borrowings to 
be faced. Russia also is said to be preparing to come into the 
market as a borrower. The expenses of the Soudan Ixpe- 
dition is another reason for the maintenance of the official 
minimum. It is argued that trade would be benefited by a 
lower bank rate; but it most certainly would not be in the 
interests of trade to have a reduction made now, to be fol- 
lowed perhaps, a little later on, by successive advances. Con- 
siderable ditticulty is experienced in attracting gold from other 
centres, and when the opportunity is favourable, as at present, 
it should be taken advantage of. 

Influenced by the cheapness of money, the English Funds 
and other high-class investment stocks have been in good de- 
mand; but, taken asa whole, there has been no appreciable 
increase in the volume of Stock Exchange business. Foreign 
bonds have risen in the majority of cases, and in Egyptian stocks 
dealings have been fairly active. The depression in Argentine 
loans continues, and the premium on gold has further risen. 
Home railways have fluctuated very little, and the chief inci- 
deut has been the Metropolitan Company’s meeting, at which 
some hopeful statements were made. Affairsat New York do 
not improve, the cutting of rates having been pushed a step 
further, while reports concerning the iron trade have been dis- 
couraging. A general fallin American railways has been the 
natural consequence. 

As regards Canadian railway investments, the adverse ex- 
perience in the States has been against them; but, at the 
moment, their condition is improving in connection with 
purely local circumstances. The Canadian lacific dividend is 
announced at the rate of 5 per cent per annuin, aud this has 
caused a rebound in the price of the compa y’s shares, while 
Grand Trunk stocks have benefited from a scarcity of stock, 
Hudson’s Bay shares have gone back upon a decline in the 
value of furs, it being feared that the dividend will materially 
suffer on that account. A call of £1 per share by the Van- 
couver Coal Company has been followed by a sharp fall in the 
price of the shares. 

Proprietors of North-Eastern Railway ordinary stock are 
to receive 7 per cent per annum for the half-year, compared 
with 8} for the second half of 1883; while the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company pay 43 as against 43, and the London und 
South-Western 6] against 7. ‘These distributions are much 
the same as had been expected. 

A falling off of 2 per cent per annum is shown in the 
dividend to be paid by the London and County Bank, the 
rate—viz., 20, comparing with 22 per cent per annum for 
several previous half-years. The operations of the London 
Banks during the past half-year have becn considerably cur- 
tailed, an analysis of the accounts of the London and West- 
minster showing that the amount of discounts and advances 
was £1,961,000 less at the end of last year than at the same 
period the year before, the decrease being equal to over 10 per 
cent. The discounts and advances by the London Joint-Stock 
exhibited a decrease of £609,000, or 5 per ceut; the Union of 
London, £1,715,000, or 20 per cent; the City, an increase-of 
£43,000, or 1 per cent; the Alliance, £45,000, or nearly 2 per 
cent; the Imperial, a decrease of £127,000, or 5 percent; and 
the Consolidated, £246,000, or 8 per cent. ‘lhe reduction 
ou these seven undertakings is £4,570,000, or slightly over 
9 per cent. 

Portuguese loans have had a marked decline during the 
present month, the 3 per cents, for example, having fallen over 
8 per cent on the market price current at the beginning of the 
year. The budget for the financial year 1885-6 has been 
issued, and the ordinary reccipts are estimated at £7,093, 119, 
and the ordinary expenditure at £7,512,367, showing an 
estimated deficit of £419,248. The extraordinary expenditure 
is reckoned at £1,111,111, exclusive of the outlay on public 
work already submitted to the Chambers. es, 


The London School of Medicine for Women has received 
notice that a legacy amounting to nearly £700 has been 
bequeathed by Mr. John Byrne, to found a scholarship 
for the purpose of assisting ladies of limited means in 
studying medicine at the school. - 
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B RIGHTON. — Frequent Trains from Victoria and 


London Bridse. 
Also Trains in connection frm Kensngton and Liverpool-street. 
Return ‘Vickets. London to Hi) pk available foreight days, 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Mont ny, ‘Tickets, ut Cheap Rates. Available to travel by 
all T.ains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap Virst- Day ‘Tickets to Brighton every Weekday, from Victoria 10.0 a.m., 
fare 12s. 6d., including Pull Car. h 
_ Cheap Halt Guinea Firs a-s Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday from 
Victoria and London Bridge, admitting to the Grard Aqiariam and Royal Pavilion. 
ieee Virst-Class Day 'Tickets to Brighton every Sunday from Victoria at 10.45 a.m. 
and 12.50 p.m. 
Pullman Drawing-room Cars between Victoria and Brighton, 
, Through Bookings to Brighton from principal stations on the Railways in the 
Northera and Midland Districts. 


PARIS SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 

Cheap Express Service Week-days and Sundays. From Victoria 7.60 p.m., and 
London ey 8.0 p.m, Hares—Single, :48., 25s., 18s.; Return, 57s., 418., 323, 

Powerful Paddle steamers, with excellent Cabins, &c. ‘rains run alongside 
steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.—Tourists’ Tickets are 
issued, enub!ing the holder to visit all the principal places of interest. 


at a a ng eS 
TICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
Wesi-End General Offices, 28, Regent-cireus, Piccadilly, and &, Grand Hotel 
Kuildings; Hay’s Agency, Cornhill; Cook's, Ludgate-cirens; also at the Victoria and 
London Bridge Stations, (By order) J.P. Kxreur, Geeral Manager. 


DINTH,. 
On the 21st inst., at Springhill, Coldstream, N.B., Lady Ada Scott, of a 
daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 


On Noy. 20 last. at fhe Cathedral, Goulbourn, N.S.W., by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Thomas, Lord Bishop of the Dio ese, assisted by the Rev. J. Auchinleck 
Ross, Precentor of the Cathedral, Dr. 8. W. Brierley, Beechworth, Victoria, 
to Mary, eldest davghter of Colonel T. E. Blomtield, of Sydney, N.8.W., 
late 26th Cumervnians, 

DEATHS. 


On the 26th inst., at 24, Greenhill-gardens, Edinburgh, Lady Steell, wife 
of Sir John Steell, R.S.A. 

On the 18th inst., at Debrett Villa, Hampton, Middlesex, Ann Rogers- 
Burden, aged 66 years, deeply lamented, 

_ On the 21st inst , at her residence, Lea Castle, Worcestershire, Adelaide, 
widow of John Constantine, twenty-ninth Lord Kingsale, and only daughter 
of the late J. P. Brown-Westhead, of Lea Castle. 

On the 2ist inst., at Arborfield Grange, Reading, Lady Alicia Conroy, 
younger daughter of Laurence, second Earl of Rosse, and widow of Sir 
Edward Conroy, Bart., in her 70th year. 

*.* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Five Shillings for each announcement, 


UNDE R ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


B APANESE VILLAGE, 


AUBERT-GATE, HYDE PARK. 


JRLEVEN to TEN. ONE SHILLING. 


MILITARY BAND. 


WEDN ESDAYS, HALF-A-CROWN. 


')\HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 


comp'eted a few days before he died. NOW on VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 
+, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. Ten to Six Daily. 1s. 


NNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 


great Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with other important works, at the 
GALLERIES, lis, New Bond-street. 'en to Six. Admission. 1s. 


ne a] if 
JRINCESS’S THEATRE.—MR. WILSON BARRETT, 
Lessee ant Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.45, HAMLET. Messrs. Wilson 
Barrett, Speakman, Dewhurst, Willard, Clifford Cooper, Frank Cooper, Crauford, 
&e.. and George Barrett ; Mesdames Wastlake, Dickens, &c., and M. Leighton. Doors 
open at 7.15. Box-office, 9.30 to Nive. No fevs. Matinées, Saturdays, Feb. 7 and 21, 
ati.so. Business Manager, J. H. Cobbe. 


THE PRINCE’S THEATRE.—Mrs. LANGTRY.—Sole 


Proprietor, Mr, Edgar Eruce. Season under the direction of Mr. Henry E. 
Abbey. EVERY EVEN NG, at a Quarter to Nine, will be produced a Drama in Three 
Acts, adapted from the French of Alexandre Dumas, called PRINCESS GEURGE, 
Characters by Mr.Coghlun, Mr. Eyerill, Mr. Carne, Mr. Smedley, Mr. C. W. Somerset, 
Mr. Orep Mr. Dalvell, Mr. Weathersby ; Miss Amy Roselle, Miss Kate Pattison, Miss 
Helen Mathews, Miss Annie Rose, Miss Rosina Filippi, Mrs. John Billington, and 
MRS. LANGTRY. The Play produced under the direction of Mr. Coghlin. Doors 
open at half-past Seven ; Comcedietta. TOM NODDY'S SECRET, at Eight; PRINCESS 
GEORGE at a Quarter to Nine. Carriages at 10.30, Box-Office Se daily from Eleven 
to Five. No fees, Telephone 3700.—THE PRINCE'S THEATRE, Coventry-street, W. 


MASKELYNE and COOKE, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, 
give their performance EVERY AFTERNOON at Three; and on the Evenings, 

at Kight, of Uuceday, ‘Thursday, and Saturday. Mr, Maskelyne’s New Programme 

includes a new sketch, entitled THE FAKIRS OF BENARES AND THEIR BRAZEN 

ORACLE, introducing many Novel Eilects and Startling Lilusions, diflering entirely 

a eerie from any previously witnessed. Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Areu, 28.3 
alcony, Is. 


MoOXtE CARLO.—MUSICAL SEASON (CONCERTS, 
REPRESENTATIONS). 


In addition to the usual Concerts, directed by Monsieur Romeo Accursi, the Société 
Cos Iams de Mer de Monaco has authorised M. Pasdeloup to arrange x Series of 
Rie ae Grand Musical Entertainments (Concerts, Representations) this 

inter, 

‘Lhe sei vices of the following distinguished Arti-tes have been already retained :— 

Mesdames Kreuss, Mess.curs, Fanre, 


ae Devries, af Vergu t, 
os bulla, ay Capoul, 
“4 Donadio, i. Biovkstein, 
Ae PFrank-Duvernoy, . Couturier, 
a Belloca, Fa Villaret, 
F Simmonet. | &e. 
‘Added to which the celebrated Instrumentalists Willappear: 
rye 2 VIOLINISTS; 
Mons. Sivyori, Mons, Marsik, Miss BET er American artiste, Ist Conservatoire 
’rize, 1883. 


PIANISTS: Mons, Planté, Mons. Uh, Ritter, Madame Essipoff, 
HARPIST: Mons, Hasselmans. 
These Extraordinary Representations will be given exch Wednesday and Saturday, 
commencing the end of January and terminating the middle of March, 
M. Pasdeloup has the excelient idea to terminate each concert by fragments of operas, 
in costume, and scencry—viz. : 


Ist Concert. LES HUGUENOTS, Fourth Act. 
Banks RIGOLUT LPO, Fourth Act, 
8rd 4, Li Cla. selection. 
4th 4, MANON, Second Act. 
AUST. Prison Scene, 
bth =, HEROVIADE, se ection, 
6th _,, PAVORITE, Bclection, 
AIDA, bird Act, 
Toe 5s LAKME, Ree ction, 
8th 5, LE bBAKBIER, telection. 
yth 5, HAMLEL, ‘third and Fourth Act. 
loth yy LA YRAVIATA. Fourth Act. 
Mth ,, FAt sr. Garden Scene. 
12th |» LE SIGURD. Branhilde’s Dream, 


TIR AUX VIGEONS DE MONACO, 
The following is the Programme :— 
BI-WEEKLY MATCHES FOR PRIZES. 
: Prix Robert. A Purse of 500f. and a Poule of Sof. 
7: Prix Hopwood. An object of Art and a Poule of 50f, 
: Prix Latond. A Purse ot 500%, and a Poule of df. 
2: Prix E-terhasy., An object of Art and a Poule of 50f, 
: Prix du Comité. A Purse of d00f. and a Poule of 50f, 


Feb. 21: I'rix Camauer, An object of Art and a Poule of dof, 
Feb. zt: Prix Drevon. A Purse of 500f. and a Poule of 408. 

Feb, 28: Prix Dori, An object of Art und a Poule of 50f, 
Mar. 3: lrix de Mars. A Vurse of 500f. and a Poule of 50g. 
Mar. 7: Vrix Patt. An object of Art and a Poule of 50f. 

Mar. 10; Prix W. Cull. A Purse of 500f., added to a Poule of 50f, 


GRAND CLOSING PRIZES. 
March 12 and 13: Grand Prix de Cloture. A Purse of 4000f. added to 100f. entrance; 
Second Prize, 1o0vf. ; ‘Lhird Prize, 700f.; Fourth, 2v0f. 
A. Buonptn, Secretary. 


EWS FROM NICE.—With the exception of a very few 


wet and cold days, the weather is again sp’endid. Not a flake of snow has 
fallen. The sun shines almo.t perpetually, and the influence of its warm rays makes 
ae joyable to all, and more especially to those who have by impaired health sought 
1 niluence, 

‘There are no epidemics, and the average mortality of the city in 1884 was less per 
mille than London and many fashionable towns in England. 

‘The streets, roads, «nd sewers are constantly cleansed and disinfected, and watered 
trom the mountain stream of the Vesubie. " There are three English doctors aud 
physicians in practice here—viz., Messrs. West, Wakefield, and Sturge, and they 
rae be happy to communicate with any intending visitors as to the healthfuiness of 

ne town, 

‘Lhe effects of the recent storm (the like of which has been unknown for thirty-five 
years) were comparatively trifling, and repaired in twenty-four honrs. In some few 
jow-lying rooms and cellars, near the Fish Market, the wash from the spent waves had 
entercd, but this was soon pumped out by the firemen and military. 

Visitors are hastening in increasing numbers, as is their wont ut this season, and the 
approach of Carnival, which report say's will be the best ou record. he Municipal 
‘Nheatre will open immediately, and the Théatre Frangais, of which Mr. Cortelazzo 
continues the able Director. has several Star Artists fur the Opera Comique, and an 
excellent Troupe de Comédie. 

The Carnival and Kegatta will be fully announced with other {étes, 

Nice, Jan. 30, 1885. 


M ENTON.—CARNIVAL, FEB. 14 and 16. 


GRAND CORSO DE GALA. 
Battle of Flowers and Confetti. 
Cavalcades, Masquerades, Cars, Decorated Carriages, &c. 

FETE DE NUIT. 

Concert. Moccoletti. Illuminations, 

SECOND DAY, FEB. 16. 
Grand Corso. 

Battle of Flowers. 

Proclamation of Prizes, 5600 francs, 
Illuminations, Fireworks. and Torchlight Processions. 
Burning of the Carnivai. 

Grand International Regattas will follow. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN CANADA. 


In the rooms of the Society of Arts on Tuesday—General Sir 
J. H. Lefroy presiding—Mr. Stephen Bourne read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ With the British Association to the Canadian 
North-West.”? In the course of his paper Mr. Bourne said 
the visit of the association to Montreal would mark an epoch 
in the history of the society. It was not likely that for some 
years to come such meetings would take place out of the 
United Kingdom, although progress in the arts of locomotion 
might render a journey of the members of the society to India 
or Australia easy and agreeable. 

Reference was made to the capabilities of the great North- 
West for oceupation by the increasing number of our home 
population, and their freedom there to develop into a new 
nation. Starting from a little west of Winnipeg, in the 95th 
meridian of longitude, onward beyond Calgary to the 115th, 
und looking downwards to the 49th parallel—which joined 
the United States—upwards to the 54th, they had a wide 
expanse of country, 800 by 300 miles, of which one half 
or three fourths was fitted to be the feeding-ground of as 
large a resident population as could be employed in its 
culture and accessory occupations, by whom there could be 
raised an amount of food more than adequate for an exchange 
with those inthe home and other countries, who might, in 
turn, manufacture all those other products which the neces- 
sities or desires of life might require. Montreal, to which the 
largest ships now had access, was distant but ten days from 
London. ‘Thus within a fortnight they could be transported 
from the dens of St. Giles’s, where scarcely a foot of ground 
was untenanted, to the plains of Regina, where there 
were miles wholly uninhabited. Fifty years ago, to become 
a colonist was to be far away, and possibly for ever, from all 
one held dear, with but few opportunities of exchanging even 
letters with those who were left behind. But now a complete 
change had been wrought in that respect. Men might, and 
should, perhaps, in many cases go out for one season first, 
but it was families that were wanted. Home life could never 
exist without women and children, and in the Dominion, there 
was plenty of room for them, with work for them as they 
were able; although not to the undue extent which poverty, 
sickness, and drink rendered needful here, but in that whole- 
some measure which contributed to happiness, and fostered 
growth into true manhood and womanhood. 

‘The paper condemned the protective policy of Canada, by 
which the produce of the mother country was shut out, as 
well as that of foreigners. To import raw cotton, for 
instance, from the United States, steam-engines and mill 
machinery from Englund and elsewhere, where skilled and 
therefore highly paid labour to work and direct their opera- 
tion, for the purpose of raising up factories, and to maintain 
those at the cost of enhanced prices to the agriculturist, 
the fisherman, and the miner, was not, and could not 
be, a sound policy. The corn-grower and others could 
not recoup themselves by extra prices for their articles, 
because they had to compete with protected produce 
in the markets they sought; and, aided by the present 
low prices, it could not be long before they saw the folly 
of supporting monopolies in the benefits of which they 
themselves had no participation. ‘The true policy would seem 
to be for each portion of the globe to raise or manufacture 
that for which it possessed either natural or acquired facilities, 
and freely to interchange those products between each other. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. T. Saunders, Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, Mr. Colmar, Mr. Tiueman Wood, Dr. 
Edmunds, the chairman, and other gentlemen took part. 

At the close of the proceedings a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Bourne for his valuable paper. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, founded by Edward Cave under 
the name of Sylvanus Urban, has a literary and antiquarian 
interest of no common order. The best writers of the day, 
including Johnson, contributed to its pages, and in the course 
of years a fund of most valuable information on a vast variety 
of subjects was supplied to this periodical. Zhe Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library, Lopular Superstitions, Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock), is one volume of a series 
intended to represent in a classified collection the chief contents 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1751 to 1868. To students of 
history and social life the facts thus saved from oblivion are 
invaluable, and it is fitting that the volume on Manners 
and Customs should be followed by one illustrating from 
the same copious source our Popular Superstitions. It 
will be evident that a work of this character is more 
likely to be used for reference, and by those wishing for 
special information, than by the general reader. At the 
same time, it is scarcely possible to refer to any subject given 
in the table of contents without gaining some curious know- 
ledge or entertaining anecdote. Under the three headings, 
Days and Seasons, Superstitious Customs, Beliefs and Witch- 
cratt, the facts stored up are invaluable. Some of the super- 
stitions are familiar enough, such as the use of the divining- 
rod, the danger of dining thirteen at table, the supposed 
advantage of nailing horse-shoes on ships, and the King’s evil 
eured by the Royal touch. Others are far less familiar, and 
probably few of our readers know how to call up a fairy, or 
what is the special virtue of a Good Friday loaf. The village 
superstitions of the past were often linked to great cruelty, 
and it is necdless to say that the history of witchcraft 
forms one of the blackest chapters in the history of the race. 
Of the horrors called forth by a belief in this black art, Eng- 
land had her full share, and the portion of the story related in 
this volume displays a credulity wellnigh astounding. Yet 
we cannot pride ourselves on a freedom from superstition, 
though of a gentler kind, when we remember that in the 
present day spiritualism is a popular belief; that, according to 
the organs of this strange creed, the law of gravitation is fre- 
quently set at nought by heavy men floating in the air; and 
that spirits can be raised in numbers, and sometimes perplex 
the photographer by impressing their features on his plates, 
If we are to believe in the doings of these modern spirits, the 
aerial exploits of witches upon broomsticks are not so very 
wonderful after all. 
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THE COURT. 


The Empress Eugénie, attended by Madame D’ Arcos and the 
Due de Bassano, arrived at Osborne on Vriday, last week, 
having crossed over from Portsmouth in her Majesty’s yacht 
Alberta, Captain Fullerton. Princess Beatrice, attended by 
the Dowager Marchioness of Hly, met the Empress on landing 
at East Cowes; and Captain Bigge attended the Empress to 
Osborne from Portsmouth. The Queen drove out in the after- 
noon, attended by Lady Abercromby and the Hon. Evelyn 
Paget. Madame D’Arcos and the Duc de Bassano had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 
Captain Fisher, C.B., of her Majesty’s ship Excellent, arrived 
at Osborne, and had also the honour of being invited to 
dinner. Her Majesty went out last Saturday morning with 
Princess Beatrice. In the afternoon the Quecn drove out with 
the Empress Eugénie and Princess Beatrice. Prince and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg dined with the Queen in the 
evening. The Bishop of Ripon arrived at Osborne, and had 
the honour of dining with the Royal family. On Sunday morn- 
ing her Majesty and Princess Beatrice and the members of 
the Royal household attended Divine service. The Bishop of 
Ripon officiated. The Queen’s dinner party included the 
Empress Eugénie, Princess Beatrice, Prince and Princess 
Louis of Battenberg, Lady Abercromby, the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Ely, Madame D’ Arcos, the Duc de Bassano, Lord 
Sackville, the Bishop of Ripon, and Captain Bigge. The 
ladies and gentlemen who had not the honour of dining with 
the Royal family joined the Royal circle in the drawing-room in 
the evening. General the Right Hon. Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
Kk.C.B., and the Misses Ponsonby and Lady Cowellhad the honour 
of being invited. On Monday morning the Empress Eugénie 
took leave of the Queen, and left for Farnborough, attended 
by Madame D’Arcos and the Duc de Bassano. Princess 
Beatrice, attended by the Dowager Marchioness of Ely, ac- 
companied the Empress to Trinity Pier, where she embarked 
on board her Majesty’s yacht Alberta, Captain Fullerton. 
Captain Bigge attended the Empress to Portsmouth. The 
Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Monday afternoon, 
attended by Lady Abercromby. Earl Sydney, G.C.B. (Lord 
Steward), and Sir William Vernon Harcourt arrived at 
Osborne, and had the honour of dining with her Majesty. 
General the Right Hon. Sir Henry Ponsonby, K.C.B., was 
also invited. On Tuesday the Queen held a Council at which 
were present Lord Carlingford (President of the Council), 
the Lord Chancellor, Earl Sydney, G.C.B. (Lord Steward), 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt (Secretary of State for the 
Tlome Department), and General Sir II[enry VPonsonby, 
K.C.B. Sir Robert Morier, K.C.B., was introduced, and 
sworn ina member of the Privy Council. At the council her 
Majesty was pleased to declare her consent to the marriage of 
Princess Beatrice with Prince Henry of Battenberg. Lord 
Carlingford and Sir William Vernon Harcourt had andiences 
of her Majesty. After the council the Turkish Ambassador 
and Hassan Fehmi Pasha (Special Ambassador from the Sultan) 
were introduced to her Majesty’s presence by Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, in the absence of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The Peruvian Minister, Admiral Garcia-y- 
Garcia, delivered his letters of recall. Mr. Edwin Corbett 
kissed hands on his appointment as Minister at Stockholm. 
Sir Robert Morier, K.C.B., kissed hands on his appointment as 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. Princess Beatrice was present. 


Upon receiving the news of the British victory at Abou Klea, 
the Queen instantly telegraphed to Lord Wolseley expressing 
her pride in the conduct of her troops and deep concern at the 
loss of so many officers and men. Her Majesty received in- 
formation from Lord Wolseley to the effect that the wounded 
were doing well. Her Majesty the Queen, through Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, has expressed to Mrs. Burnaby her deep regret at 
the death of the late Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales entertained a number 
of guests at Sandringham during the past week. Among them 
were the Spanish Minister, the Marquis de Casa Laiglesia, who 
left Sandringham for London last Saturday afternoon, The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince George, Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, accompanied by the guests 
staying at Sandringham, and attended by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the household, were present at Divine 
service on Sunday morning at the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene. ‘The Rev. F. Ifervey, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Queen and Domestic Chaplain to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, officiated, assisted by the Rev. T. ‘Teignmouth Shore, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, who likewise preached. 
On Monday morning the Prince attended the funeral, at 
Sandringham, of Mis. Stewart, who for twenty-two years 
was in his Royal Highness’s service, and since 1871 
was housekeeper at Sandringham. ‘The Princess, accom- 
panicd by Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, was 
present during the funeral service in the church. The 
ladies and gentlemen of the household were in attendance. 
The annual meeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge of 
Norfolk was held in the evening at Lynn, and the occasion 
was one of special interest in consequence of the attendance 
of the Prince of Wales. ‘The meeting took place in the 
Townhall, which was specially furnished for the occasion, and 
the adjacent rooms were set apart for the accommodation 
of the Prince. After the closing of the lodge, the brethren 
attended a banquet served in the Assembly Rooms to about 
200 members of the craft, under the presidency of Lord 
Suffield. The Prince was present. : 


Prince Albert Victor has consented to open a new insti- 
tution for working boys, which has been established under the 
name of the ‘‘ Whittington Club and Chambers,” at 86, 
Leman-street, Whitechapel. The ceremony takes place to-day 
(Saturday), at three o’clock. It is understood that the Prince 
has been entered as a student at the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple, although it is very probable that he will 
not commence his term there until the ensuing Easter term in 
April. It is also understood that the Prince of Wales, who is 
a Bencher of the Society, will dine with the Benchers on the 
occasion of Prince Albert Victor eating his first dinner in the 
hall as a student. 


Last Saturday night the Princess Frederica of Hanover 


distributed the prizes won by members of the 5th Surrey 
Rifles in the dvill-hall at Kingston. 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES. 
There was a large and fashionable assemblage on Tues- 
day morning at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, to witness the 
wedding of Lady Emily Boyle, eldest daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Cork, with Mr. James Dalison Alexander. 
Shortly after eleven, the bride, accompanied by her mother, 
arrived. Lord Cork conducted her to the altar, where she was 
met by the bridegroom, who was attended by Mr. Higgins, as 
best man. The bride wore a rich dress of ivory-white satin, 
trimmed with deep Brussels lace and orange-blossom, and a 
veil sf Brussels lace fastened by a diamond crescent brooch. 
Iler other ornaments consisted of a magnificent diamond neck- 
lace and earrings. There were six bridesmaids—Lady Isabel 
Boyle, sister to the bride, Lady B. Capel, Miss Mabel Alex- 
ander, Miss Dalison, Miss ‘Townley, and Miss Stewart Hodgson. 
They were attired in costumes of ruby velvet and trimmed 


with cream lace; ruby velvet hats to match, trimmed with 
sable tail. Master Travers Hodgson attended the bride as a 
little page, wearing a George II. costume of ruby velvet. 

At the early hour of ten on Wednesday morning Mr. W. 
Jaffray was married, at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, to Mabel, 
youngest daughter of Lady Scott, of Great Barr Hall, 
Birmingham, ‘he service was fully choral. The bride, who 
was given away by her father-in-law, wore a magnificent 
dress of white satin, and was completely enveloped in a 
Brussels lace veil. She was attended by two bridesmaids, the 
Misses Hope and Cox, who wore dresses of oatmeal cream, 
with bonnets to match, trimmed with blue. The breakfast 
was at Mr. Hope’s house, in Chesterfield-gardens. 

The marriage of the Hon. John Gage Prendergast Vereker, 
eldest son of the Viscount and Viscountess Gort, with Miss 
Eleanor Surtees, second daughter of the late Mr. Surtees, of 
Hammersley Hall, Durham, the author of ‘Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour” and ‘‘ Ask Mama,’? was solemnised at St. 
George’s, Hanover-sqnare, on Wednesday morning. The bride 
wore a dress of white duchesse satin, richly embroidered in 
seed pearls, trimmed with Brussels point lace, the gift of her 
sister; her ornaments being diamond sprays, earrings, and 
brooch, the gift of Viscountess Gort, and she carried a mag- 
nificent bouquet of orange-blossoms and other choice flowers, 
the gift of the bridegroom. ‘The bridesmaids were the 
Hons. Mabel and Laline Vereker (sisters of the bride- 
groom), Miss Murray, Miss Cecily Surtees, Miss Sophia 
Fenwick (cousins of the bride), and Misses Laline and Mabel 
Craufurd (nieces of the bridegroom). They wore dresses 
of créme striped satin draped with deep dentelle broderie and 
trimmed with flots of créme satin ribbon and pearls, and red 
shoes. Their head-dresses were composed of Marie Stuart veils 
edged with pearls, and each wore a pearl and cat’s-eye bee 
brocch, and carried a bouquet of choice white and red flowers. 


The Chairman of the Finance Committec of the London 
School Board stated, at a meeting on Tuesday night, that he 
should at the next meeting of the Board haye to ask for a sum 
little short of eight hundred thousand pounds, and that the 
expenditure must go on increasing. 


4. proclamation is published in the Gazette summoning the 
Peers of Scotland to meet at Holyrood Mouse, at Edinburgh, 
on ‘Tuesday, Feb. 17 next, between twelve and two p.in., to 
“nominate and choose two of their number to sit and vote as 
representative Peers in the House of Lords during the present 
Parliament, in room of the late Earl of Morton and the tate 
Earl of Dundonald.’’ 


Vice-Chancellor Bacon gave judgrent, last Tuesday, on 
the point which has arisen in connection with the will of the 
late Duke of Buccleuch. The trustees under the will had 
contracted to enfranchise some of the copyhold lands forming 
part of the Clitheroe estates, and the questions for dccision 
were whether Lord Henry Scott was a tenant for life, and 
whether his consent was necessary to the exercise by the 
trustees of their powers of sale. His Lordship decided both 
points in the affirmative. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Ripon had a cordial and 
enthusiastic reception at Ripon last Tuesday on their return 
from India. The Marquis, in an address at « public luncheon, 
said the Viceroyalty of India was the most diflicult post in the 
service of the Crown. He had endeavoured to discharge his 
duty and promote, to the utmost of his power, tle well-being 
of India’s teeming populations. The duties England owed to 
India were pressing and urgent. With regard to his policy, 
he appealed without fear trom the temporary judgment of 
angry passion to the deliberate sentence of coming time. 

Last week 2803 births and 1807 deaths were registered in 
London, the former having been 41 and the latter 107 
below the average numbers. Forty-three persons died 
from smallpox, 20 from measles, 18 from scarlet fever, 12 
from diphtheria, 49 from whooping-cough, 9 from enteric 
fever and 8 from dysentery. ‘The fatal cases of smallpox 
exceeded the corrected weekly average by 19. ‘The deaths 
referred to diseases of the respiratory organs, which had 
been 609 and 553 in the two preceding wecks, further declined 
to 513 last week, and were 24 below the corrected weekly 
average. Different forms of violence caused 66 deaths: 59 
were the result of negligence or accident, among which were 
24 from fractures and contusions, 10 from burns and scalds, 2 
from drowning, and 16 of infants under one year of age from 
suffocation. live cases of suicide were registered. In Greater 
London 3612 births and 2287 deaths were registered. In the 
Outer Ring 18 fatal cases of smallpox, 10 of whooping-cough, 
and 8 from diphtheria were registered. 

Artistic Anatomy : by Mathias Duval. Translated by Fred. 
E. Fenton, M.R.C.P. (Cassell and Co.). In France the tra- 
ditions of ‘‘a school of painting’? have upheld more con- 
sistently than with us the routine of Academic training. It 
was not without cause that Haydon protested against the 
slovenliness which characterised the work of the Academicians 
of hisday. Flaxman was as one crying in the wilderness, and 
by his contemporaries his teachings were as neglected as were 
the maxims of Hogarth. Happily, things have altered for the 
better since the days when Mulready, Dyce, John Philip, 
and a few others, who had already attained the highest 
honours of the Academy, met two or three evenings a week 
to take up the study from the life-figure, which they had 
up to that time neglected. Art is now taught, even in this 
country, upon a more scientific system. Although since 
Flaxman’s ‘Treatise appeared there has been no lack of in- 
structors, a translation of M. Duval’s estimable work is a 
welcome addition to every art-student’s library. For many 
years M. Duval had the Professorship of Anatomy at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris, where his popularity as a 
lecturer was only second to his reputation as a man of science. 
His method—as illustrated by his lectures, of which this book 
is a summary — differs from that of most writers on the subject. 
He takes the skeleton itself as the starting-point of all study of 
the movements of the members, of the play of the muscles; 
and, finally, he shows that the skin is, after all, only a transparent 
veil through which the action of the body and, in a sense, the 
thoughts of the mind can be distinguished. Up to this 
time, teaching by analysis has hitherto been the accepted 
system of art training. The advantage gained is obvious, 
if only in time saved to the student—who, in despair 
at being unable to wade through pages of text, betook 
himself to the superficial study of an illustrated atlas. In 
one sense, all works dealing with anatomical dctails must 
be dry, and whilst we do not claim for M. Duval’s treatise the 
exciting interest of a novel, we can with truth say that he is 
never tedious. He describes clearly the respective proportions 
of the various membeis of the body, and the part they play 
in daily life, and then passes on to discuss the action of 
the muscles with which the human trunk and limbs are 
covercd. In dealing with the muscles of expression, he refers 
at length to the interesting experiments of Duchenne, of 
Boulogne, to whom Darwin was so much indebted for the data 
of his celebrated work ; and he leaves to artists themselves to 
draw the inference of how much they have to gain in cx- 
pressing light and shadow, aswell as emotion, in the faces of 
their pictures, by a knowledge of what underlies the skin. 


MELANCHOLY ENGLAND. 

What has become of the Merry England famous in history 
or legend? We have all heard of it; some of us may have 
dim recollections of it in our far off youth, when the sky was 
always blue, the sun always shone, the roses always bloomed, 
and fair girls’ faces filled our small world with beauty, Ah! 
what laughing, loving eyes there were in that happy time, 
what red lips to kiss, what waists to clasp, what love whispers 
in the twilight, what carving of names on trees, what beating 
of young hearts, what vows of constancy beneath the incon- 
stant moon! Did we ever doubt then whether life were worth 
living? Did we ever feel then that ‘monotonous leaden 
gloom,” that “deep dull wretchedness’? which, according to 
a medical journal, is now so prevalent amongst the cultivated 
classes? Or is it possible, in spite of school and college, 
that we were not ‘cultivated’? then? For our parts, we 
know that England was merry in those young days—for 
were we not merry ourselves?—but a study of history 
does not make it very evident that mirth was greatly more 
prevalent in earlicr centuries than it is in our own. Long 
before the age of Elizabeth, Froissart had written that we 
English took our pleasures sadly; and when we come to 
Shakspeare’s time the fun of the period seems to have become 
a kind of horse-play, often of drunken play, rather than 
of genuine mirth. ‘The cruelty and despotism of those times 
have left a stronger mark than their pomp and pageantry, and 
one remembers that a monarch’s mirthfulness did not always 
ensure the safety of a courtier. The beheading and dis- 
embowelling of traitors, the burning of witches, wholesale 
exccutions, and heads kept to rot on London Bridge, 
must have given rise, one would think, to a very 
grim kind of merriment. ‘lake up any general history of 
England, and try to find out, if you can, when this island 
could be rightfully called ‘t Merry.’? Was it in the days of 
the Norman Conqueror, who drove thousands of villagers from 
their homes to make him a hunting-ground, who ravaged the 
country with fire and sword, who, if he made peace in the 
land at last, did so by the sternness of his rule? Was it under 
Jolin, who, himself a slave, enslaved England; whose ‘‘ punish- 
ments were refinements of cruelty—the starvation of children, 
the crushing old men under copes of lead’?; and who, 
according to the verdict of his contemporaries, defiled hell 
itself by his fouler presence? Or was it under the Edwards, 
a period, no doubt, of greatness and of progress, but 
one of much disturbance and cruelty, especially to the 
Jews? ‘That was, indecd, the age of Chaucer, the most 
cheerful of English poets; and all of that era which is 
sunny and bright lives in his pages: it was the age of 
Wyclif, whose trumpet note stirred men’s hearts from one 
end ot the country to the other. It was a serious and hopeful 
time, but not one which can be called merry; and the hope 
was doomed to be disappointed, for a century of darkness 
followed. Mirth is not to be looked for, surely, under the 
eighth Henry; nor under Elizabeth, albeit she raised England 
to a high place among the nations, and her age holds a death- 
less place in story; nor under Mary of bloody memory, nor 
under the Stuarts (that the Puritaus abjured it goes without 
saying) ; and although the second Charles was called a merry 
monarch, he did as much to make his country ashamed and 
sad as a king could well accomplish within a reign of twenty- 
four years, 

We need not pursue the search further. Depend upon if, 
the merry England of the poets belongs to the poetical dreanis 
of what might have been and what ought to have been, 
rather than to what actually existed in any historical period. 
‘This golden age belongs to youth and to poctry, to the happy 
illusions of life’s happiest period, not to the chronological 
data of which the historian takes account. Wecannot measare 
happiness; but it is obviously possible for an age to be hap- 
pier than its suecessor; and it is possible also to point to 
causes which, if the close of this nineteenth century in England 
be distinguished by what we call melancholia, and our an- 
cestors called vapours, may in some degree account for the 
painful fact. It is a truism to say that a merry heart is neither 


due to wealth nor affected by comparative poverty. ‘Lhe 
cottager is often .more cheerful than the Prince, and 
reasonably so, since he has fewer cares. ‘‘No man is 


poor,” says Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘who does not think himself 
so’’; and the greater our contentment, the more room 
is there for mirth. Discontent is one of the sigus of 
the times. Universal competition means univcrsal dis- 
comfort. ‘The state of life in which we have been placed is 
the one we strain every nerve to escape from ; and the constant 
effort naturally produces a reaction, What a tension there is 
upon mind and body in these days! We give ourselves no 
rest ; we make haste to be rich, and, finding the haste vain, or 
at best unsatisfactory, fall into a despondent state. Then we 
have enemies to contend against which were unknown, or but 
partially known, to our forefathers. In an age of telegraphs, 
telephones, fast steamers, and express-trains, it is almost im- 
possible to take life calmly. We are not allowed to repose, 
but fume and fret, and rush hither and thither, not because 
we enjoy noise and confusion, but because they are the 
order of the day. The hubbub of life in large cities is 
painful to weak nerves, and weak nerves are due in large 
measure to our mode of living. Do we not sit too 
often and too long at good men’s feasts? Do we not work 
brain and stomach beyond their strength? Do we not find it 
easier to talk about the laws of health than to follow them ? If 
you doubt this, the enormous sale of quack medicines, and the 
success of enterprising quack doctors, may prove to you that 
the age is neither wise nor healthy. Cheerfulness is due not 
only or chiefly to circumstances, but to the interior life. The 
age is one of doubt, not readily to be solved by magazine 
articles; one of political, social, and religious difficulties, 
which make the lives of some men far too serious to allow of 
merriment. This state of doubt, this pessimistic questioning, 
is not an indication of mental sanity. The man who 
“feels the breeze of nature stirring in his soul’; who 
enjoys the activities of life; who knows how to grapple 
with its problems; or how, with a calm but not indifferent 
mind, to leave them unsolved, is at once healthy and happy. 
Such men can afford to be merry within becoming limits, but 
such men are and always have been rare. What we want 
in these days is less excitement and more enjoyment, less 
fussiness and more composure. But, indeed, we want many 
things which are far easier to write about than to gain. 
Discontent is at the root of melancholy, and Wordsworth’s 
description of the age is as true now as when it was written in 
the early years of the century : 

The world is too much with us, late and soon, 

Getting and spending we lay waste our powers. 

Little we see in Nature that is ours, 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 
And so, being out of tune with Nature, we fix our affections 
upon money-making when we might raise them to the stars. 


The Very Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, the new Dean of 
Gloucester, was instituted by the Bishop at the cathedral on 
Tucsday, inthe presence of a large number of dignitaries of 
the Church. He was installed by the Chapter on Wednesday. 
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THE NILE EXPEDITION. 

The gratification aroused last week by the news published 
on Thursday morning, that Brigadier-General Sir Herbert 
Stewart, with about fifteen hundred British soldiers, had 
defeated an army of eight or ten thousand warriors of the 
Soudan at the Wells of Abou Klea, was followed during some 
days by serious anxiety for the subsequent fortunes of the 
small British force, nothing further being known of it at 
Korti, the head-quarters of Lord Wolseley, since it moved on 
from Abou Klea, the day after the battle. We gave the news 
of that victory in the greater part of our impression last week, 
but a more complete account is here supplied. It was not till 
the forenoon of Wednesday in this week that the public mind 
was relieved from suspense by a despatch from Lord Wolseley, 
dated the same morning, which states that Sir Herbert 
Stewart fought a second battle on Monday, the 19th inst., 
against seven thousand of the enemy, and again defeated 
them, pursuing his march to the Nile at Metammeh. ‘I'wenty 
of our men were killed, and sixty wounded; Sir Herbert 
Stewart himself severely wounded. Two special correspon- 
dents of London newspapers—Mr, Cameron, of the Standard, 
and Mr. Herbert, of the Jorning Post—were killed, and Myr. 
Burleigh, of the Daily Telegraph, wounded. Lord St. Vincent 
lhas died of his wound received on the 17th. The British force 
has avoided storming Metammeh, aud occupies a position two 
miies higherup the river. It has opened communications with 
General Gordon, and Sir Charles Wilson has gone up with two 
of Gordon’s steam-boats to Khartoum. We now proceed to 
relate the events made known since our last connected 
narrative of the Expedition, referring to the annexed Map. 

Our readers know that the distance across the Desert from 

Korti to Metammeh, on the Nile between Khartoum and 
Berber, by the route of Hambok Wells, Abau Halfa, Gakdul, 
and Abou Klea, is about one hundred and seventy-eight 
miles; and that Abou Klea, the last of these resting-places, 
is twenty-three miles from the Nile at Metammeh. Sir 
Herbert Stewart had with him, at setting forth, a 
force of about two thousand, comprising ninety of the 
19th Hussars, the three divisions of the Camel Corps, 
in all 1080 men, four hundred Mounted Infantry, a Royal 
Artillery battery of forty men, thirty Royal Engineers, fifty 
men of the Naval Brigade, the Royal Sussex Regiment, 320 
strong, eighty men of the Essex Regiment, fifty men of the 
Transport Corps, and as many of the Medical Staff Corps; but 
he must have left some detachments to guard the wells in his 
rear. On Friday, the 16th inst., his brigade thus diminished 
had arrived within a few miles of the Abou Klea Wells, having 
almost accomplished the long waterless march of forty-three 
miles from the Wells at El Faar. They were, no doubt, look- 
ing forward to a halt and rest at Abou Klea, after which there 
would be but two short marches to Metammeh. Suddenly the 
Hussars, who were out scouting ahead, rode in with the news 
that the enemy in force held possession of the Wells. ‘The 
whole column, formed now in close fighting order—the 
Guards Camel Corps on the left, the Heavy Division in 
the centre, the Mounted Infantry on the right—moved 
forward until within three miles of the wells; and as the 
enemy showed no signs either of retiring or of advancing to 
meet them, the troops were halted. They at once set to work 
to form an intrenchment, which should serve as a protection in 
case of a night attack, and as a stronghold where the camels 
and baggage could be left under a guard, when the main body 
moved out in the morning to meet the foe. An abattis of 
felied trees was formed round the camels and baggage, and a 
stone breastwork thrown up some hundreds of yards in front, 
where the first rush of the Arabs could be checked. The 
enemy’s camp was in sight at a distance of about four miles ; 
it contained a number of tents, and was fortified. While 
carrying out their work, our troops were watched by two bodies 
of the Mahdi’s followers from some high hills on the left front. 
Towards six o’clock in the evening the enemy fired from a 
distance, but appear to have drawn off upon the Artillery 
replying with some rounds from the light guns. During the 
night a few shots were fired at intervals into the camp, but 
only one slight casualty resulted. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 17th inst., the enemy were 

seen advancing in two divisions. Hach numbered some five 
thousand men, gathered from Berber, Metammeh, and 
Omdurman; they came on with drums beating and flags 
flying, halting occasionally to see what course our troops in- 
tended to take. Sir Herbert Stewart for a time remained in 
the position he had intrenched, hoping to induce the enemy to 
attack him there; but, seeing at last that they were not to be 
drawn on, he formed his troops into the order in which they 
were to fight, and advanced to meet them. ‘The British 
soldiers were all dismounted, and the camels were left in the 
inclosure, under the protection of a portion of the Sussex 
Regiment and some Mounted Infantry. The troops ad- 
vanced in square; the Mounted Infantry, the Artillery, and 
a portion of the Guards in the front line; another detachment 
of Guards and a part of the Sussex Regiment on the right 
flank ; some men of the Heavy Camel Corps and some Mounted 
Infantry on the left. In the rear were the Naval Brigade and 
the rest of the Heavy Corps, while the Gardner guns were in 
the centre, in readiness for action on either side face. As the 
square, which comprised some fifteen hundred men, moved 
forward against the enemy, the latter uppear to have shifted 
their position until our troops had reached a position which 
the Arabs deemed favourable for their attack. ‘Then, leaving 
their standards still waving to deceive the British as to their 
intentions, they disappeared from view, and, advancing under 
cover of some depression of the ground, suddenly charged down 
upon the square. ‘he destructive fire poured in by the front line 
was too much for the Arabs, and, sweeping round, they flung 
themselves upon the left rear of the square, where the men of 
the Heavy Camel Corps were stationed. As at Tamanieb, the 
troops were for the moment unable to withstand the furious 
onslaught. ‘hey broke their formation, and the enemy 
poured into the midst of them. The men of the Heavy 
Cavalry, however, rallied quickly, and a desperate hand-to- 
hand fight raged in the square. ‘lhe troops on the other faces 
kept their formation, and their tremendous fire upon the 
musses of the enemy around them prevented the latter from 
fuillowing up the advantage they had gained. The Guards, 
the Mounted Infantry, and the sailors concentrated their fire 
.on the band of Arabs who had broken through, until the sur- 
vivors fled, and the square again closed up. By this-time the 
enemy were fairly beaten, and were speedily in full retreat, 
leaving the Wells open to our troops, who at once advanced 
and occupied the ground. . 

This battle of Abou Klea was the first actual fighting in 
the course of the Nile Expedition. The loss of our army was 
somewhat severe, nine officers and sixty-five non-commissioned 
officers and privates having been killed, and nine officers and 
eighty-five men wounded. Among the list of the slain, the 
ofticers killed are Colonel Burnaby, Royal Horse Guards; 
Major Carmichael, 5th Lancers; Major Atherton, 5th Dragoon 
Guards; Major Gough, Ist Royal Dragoons; Captain Darley, 
4th Dragoon Guards; Lieutenant Law, 4th Draguon Guards ; 
Lieutenant Wolfe, Scots Greys; Lieutenants Pigott and 
De Lisle, Naval Brigade. The officers severely wounded are 
Lord St. Vincent, Captain 16th Lancers; Major Dickson, 
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Royals; Lieutenants Lyall and Guthrie, Artillery; and 
Surgeon Magill. ‘Those slightly wounded are Lord Airlie, 
Captain 10th Hussars; Lieutenant Beech, Life Guards; 
Lieutenant Costello, 5th Lancers, contusion; and Major 
Gough, Mounted Infantry. 

The enemy left not less than eight hundred dead round the 
square, and prisoners report the number of their wounded to 
be quite exceptional. ‘he Wells of Abou Klea were occupied 
by the British force at five in the afternoon, but the necessity 
of obtaining water delayed for some hours the advance of Sir 
Herbert Stewart on Metammeh; for which place he was, 
however, about to push on when his messenger left. A strong 
post had been established at the Wells, where tents had been 
pitched for the wounded, who were doing well. 

The death of Lord St. Vincent, from his wound in the 
battle above related, is announced later, with those of Lieu- 
tenant Guthrie, R.H.A., Quartermaster A. G. Lima, 19th 
Hussars, Mr. A. C. Jewell, of the Transport Corps, Mr. 
Cameron, and Mr. St. Leger Herbert. The officers wounded 
on the 19th were General Sir Herbert Stewart; Major Lord 
H. A. G. Somerset, Royal Horse Guards; Lieutenant 
Crutchley, Scots Guards; Lieutenants T. D. O. Snow and 
C. P. Livingstone, Mounted Infantry; Captain A. G. 
Lennard, East Lancashire regiment; Licutenant Munro, 
R.N.; and Major W. H. Pée, of the Royal Marines. The 
wounded left at Abou Klea on the 17th are doing well, and 


will be brought to Korti very shortly. The following is Lord 
blades despatch of last Wednesday, reporting the second 
eLLTLE s — 
*Korti, Jan. 28, 1885, five a.m. 

“Captain Pigott, of the Mounted Infantry, has just arrived 
from Gubat, on the Nile, two miles above Metammeh, which 
he left on the 24th inst. There hasbeen some sharp fighting 
since the action on the 17th inst., and the men have had ex- 
tremely hard work, and, until the 23rd inst., little sleep. 
General Stewart, who, I deeply regret, has been severely 
wounded, has carried out my instructions; and we have now 
a strongly fortified post on the Nile, half-way between Berber 
and Khartoum, and we hold the Desert route between it and 
this place. On the large island opposite Gubat there is plenty 
of green forage for horses and camels. Gubat can be held 
against any force the Mahdi can send to attack it. Four 
steamers from Khartoum, under Nusri Pasha, arrived at Gubat 
during the reconnaissance made of Metammeh of 21st inst. 
The Pasha landed men and guns, and took part in the 
operations. bs 

“Sir C. Wilson left for Khartoum on the 24th inst. with 
two steamers and a detachment of the Sussex Regiment. 
Metammeh is occupied by about 2000 men, half of whom are 
regulars under Nur Angar, who has three Krupp guns, but 
very little ammunition for them. None of the shells fired from 
them exploded. At Shendy there is one Krupp gun and a 
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small garrison. A hospital has been established at Metammeh, 
where the wounded are well cared for. . 

““The movements of Gencral Stewart’s force, since my last 
telegram, were as follows:—Having established a strong 
post at Abou Klea Wells, he left there about four p.m., 
on the 18th inst. After passing Wells at Shebacat, he moved 
to their right, as my instructions were that, if Metammeh 
were held, Stewart should establish himself on the 
Nile between it and Khartoum. About seven a.m., on the 
19th inst., when three or four miles from the river, the enemy 
showed in force. A halt was made for breakfast in a strong 
zereba. It was here that General Stewart was wounded, and 
the heaviest fire was sustained. Colonel Sir C. Wilson, as 
senior officer, assumed the command. The force, leaving 
wounded and impedimenta in a work con-tructed under heavy 
fire, marched about three p.m. on the 19th inst. in the gravel 
ridge overlooking the Nile, where a large force of the enemy 
was established. ‘The enemy charged, led by several Emirs 
on horseback; but none were able to get nearer our square 
than about thirty yards. They were repul-ed with heavy 
loss ; five Emirs and about 250 dead left on the ground. Their 
wounded were very numerous, 

‘* Sir OC. Wilson in report says :—‘ Nothing could exceed the 
coolness of the troops both when exposed to fire of sharp- 
shooters in morning, and to the charge of spearmen in after- 
noon.’ He speaks highly of Colonel Boscawen, to whom he 
gave command of the square during these operations. On 
21st inst. a reconnaissance in foree was made of Metammeh, 
which had been placedin a state of defence, the walls loop- 
holed. Although Sir C. Wilson reports he could have carried 
the village, which is long and straggling, he did not think it 
worth the loss it would have entailed. On 22nd inst. a 
reconnaissance made down the river towards Shendy, with 
three steamers, which returned same day. 

‘“‘T most deeply deplore the losses we have experienced ; 
but in every other respect the result of these operations, so 
ably and successfully conducted by Sir Herbert Stewart, is 
most satisfactory, and cannot fail to have a great effect upon 
the future of this campaign. I have had no letters of any 
importance from General Gordon. ‘The most recent, dated 
Dec. 29, contains merely one line, saying ‘Khartoum all 
right—could hold out for years.’ 

“Sir R. Buller starts to-morrow to assume the command 
along the Desert route to Gubat. We have plenty of troops, 
of ammunition, and of food. The Royal lrish begin their 
movements across the Desert to-day; the West Kent will 
follow. Sir Herbert Stewart writes in good spirits from on 
board one of steamers, and the last report of him says he 
is doing well; but his wound is very severe; and I cannot 
expect him to be fit for any more work this campaign. The 
temporary deprivation of his services at this moment I regard as 
anational loss. He is one of the ablest soldiers and most dash- 
ing commanders I have ever known. I recommend him most 
strongly to the Queen for her Majesty’s most favourable con- 
sideration. I append a list of killed and wounded. I regret 
to say Lord St. Vincent and Lieutenant Guthrie, Horse 
Artillery, died of their wounds. The ouly officers killed since 
the 17th are Quartermaster Lima, 19th Hussars, and Conductor 
Jewell. The enemy did not fight with the same determination 
or courage as on the 17th inst.”’ 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that, while Sir Herbert 
Stewart’s brigade was encountering such risks beyond the 
Desert, and was cut off during ten days, after fighting a 
severe battle, from all communication with Lord Wolseley, 
another large portion of the army should have been sent up 
the Nile in an entirely different direction. ‘The force com- 
manded by General Karle, which numbers 2200 men, con- 
sisting of the Staffordshire Regiment, the Black Watch, 
42nd Highlanders, the head-quarters and two companies 
of the Gordon Highlanders, the Duke of Cornwall's 
regiment, «a squadron of the 19th Hussars, and the 
Egyptian Camel Corps, with the auxiliary native troop 
of the Mudir of Dongola, has passed above the Fourth 
Cataract, seventy miles or more to the north-east of Korti, 
on its way to attack the hostile Monassir and Robatat 
tribes. It would proceed, afterwards, nearly 150 miles further 
north to Abou Ahmed, the top of the great bend of the Nile, 
where the Desert route from Korosko terminates on the right 
bank of the river. The further ascent of the Nile, from Abou 
Ahmed to Berber and Khartoum is in a southerly direction ; 
but the river course from Abou Ahmed to Metammeh or 
Shendy cannot be much less than 300 miles. It is, therefore, 
plain that, if General Earle’s troops go up to Abou Ahmed, 
not the least direct assistance can be obtained from them to 
strengthen the position of Sir Herbert Stewart. By the 
winding river-route General Harle would take six weeks to get 
there. A glance at our Map, showing the great bend of the 
Nile, a circuit of nearly six hundred miles, from Khartoum 
down to Korti or Ambukol, with the intervening space of 
desert and the route along which Sir Herbert Stewart marched 
from Korti to Abou Klea, and subsequently to his present 
position on the river-bank above Metammeh, will help the 
reader to understand all the recent movements. Referring 
again to the position of General Earle’s column in the north, 
we are informed that it is making good progress in boats up 
the river, the stations being at Hannek, Merawi, Hamdab, and 
Owli Island, above the Gerendid cataract, Colonel Colville, 
with the Mudir’s troops, marched along the right bank of the 
river, and a detachment of cavalry scouted the country on 
that side under Colonel W. F. Butler; while Colonel Alleyne, 
in three boats manned by Canadians, went up in advance to 
examine the state of the river. It had been thought likely 
that the Monassir tribe, under the chief of Wady Gamr, the 
reputed murderer of Colonel J. D. Stewart and Mr. Frank 
Power, would fight at Birteh, thirty-five miles above Hamdab ; 
but this is now considered to be doubtful. General Earle has 
issued very strict and precise orders with reference to each 
day’s iovements, and every arrangement has been laid 
down as to the course to be pursued in case of a 
sudden attack being made by the Arabs. The natives 
think that no serious opposition will be experienced until 
the troops approach Abou Ahmed, near the abode of the 
Robatat tribe, or until they get nearer the Fifth Cataract on 
the way to Berber. A chief called Nour-ed-deen commands 
on behalf of the Mahdi at Berber and at Abou Ahmed; at the 
latter place he has twelve hundred men and at Berber thirteen 
hundred men, so that together with the Monassir tribes he can 
dispose of four thousand warriors, half of whom have only 
spears and swords, the remainder being provided with good 
firearms. Nour-ed-deen has already left for Abou Ahmed, 
there to await the arrival of Earle’s column. At Abou Ahmed 
there are several guns and a large quantity of ammunition and 
rifles belonging to the old Egyptian dépét there. 

The native troops of the Mudir of Dongola muster three 
hundred, armed with Remington rifles; they are pleased with 
the treatment they have received since joining our army. 

The Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, 
represent Lord Wolseley’s head-quarters at Korti, and a 
party of the Royal Engineers building a fort at that place; 
there is another scene of unloading boats on the river. Our 
large Engraving shows an incident of the war, the capturing 
of intercepted supplies on their way to the enemy. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, Tuesday, Jan. 27. 

On Sunday the Parisians had to elect a Senator. Amongst 
the candidates was M. Spuller, a born Democrat, an orator 
and writer of merit, 2 man who has been usefully concerned 
in public affairs for fifteen years; but, as if to justify the 
maxim that democracy demands none but mediocre and 
obedient representatives, the electors preferred to M. Spuller 
one Doctor Georges Martin, aged forty, unknown to fame. 
M. Martin thus becomes the colleague of Victor Hugo as the 
representative of the Light City, the cynosure of civilisation, 
the navel of the universe, or, in other words, the capital of 
France. The programme supported by M. tin is that of 
communal autonomy, the extremest form of Radicalism. 
Utterly vanquished at Paris, the policy of opportunism did not 
succeed very brilliantly in the provinces. In the departments 
of the Nord and Pas de Calais the Republicans have lost three 
seats, and, in spite of the new electoral law specially designed 
to combat the Conservatives, the latter have been by no means 
ignominiously defeated. ‘The Duc de Broglie and M. Bocher 
have lost their seats, itis true; nevertheless, out of eighty- 
seven seats, the Conservatives have succeeded in keeping 
twenty. ‘Thus M. Ferry has proved to be a false prophet in 
his prediction that with the new electoral law the Monarchists 
would be eliminated in thirty-one out of thirty-seven depart- 
ments, and the Cabinet has received within the past few days 
two blows—the opportunist defeat at Paris and the military 
defeat at Kelung. ‘The Conservatives, therefore, remain hope- 
ful, and expect to obtain important reactionary results with 
universal suffrage at the time of the general elections. ‘The 
Senate will resume its sittings on Thursday. ‘The Chamber 
met this afternoon, and the first business of the Session will be 
the discussion of the Extraordinary Budget of 1885. 

Society is skating and having night fétes with the electric 
light on the pond of the Gun Club in the Bois de Boulogne. 
This is the seventeenth day of safe ice. Since the very hard 
winter of 1880-1 there has been no skating in Paris, so that 
the continuance of the frost is quite un event, and the 
reporters are writing columns about the exploits of exotic 
and other notabilities of fashionable Paris, who drive up to 
the Gun Club every afternoon to show off their furs. 

Another chapter has begun in the life of that extraordinary 
genius, Sarah Bernhardt. She has abandoned her house in 
the Rue Fortuny and all that it contains to her innumerable 
creditors ; and last week her furniture, objects of art, and, in 
short, all her worldly goods, were sold by auction at the Hotel 
Drouot. Oddly enough, the sale attracted little or no atten- 
tion; very few people took the trouble to go to see, much less 
to buy; and, with very few exceptions, the purchasers were 
brokers and dealers. ‘The total of the three days’ sale was 
small, 27,000f. A year or two ago the sale of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s furniture would have been a Parisian event of the 
first magnitude. But everything has an end, and Sarah has 
provoked our curiosity in such multifarious ways, and so per- 
sistently, that she has finally wearied us. Happily for her, 
she has talent enough as an actress to force our admiration 
whether we will or not. 

Let me take advantage of the general lull in political and 
social matters to mention a few notable new books.. Awakened 
at length to the rapid progress made by neighbouring nations 
in all the branches of art, the French are beginning to feel 
the necessity of improving and enlarging their systems of 
artistic education, and, at the sume time, of popularising 
artistic study. M.Quantin is now publishing, with this view, 
under the patronage of the Fine-Arts Department, an 
excellent series of manuals, with the general title of the 
“Library of Fine-Art Teaching.’? Each volume contains 
three or four hundred pages of text, and one hundred or one 
hundred and.fifty engravings, and the whole series will form a 
complete encyclopedia of the Arts, written by the most com- 
petent authorities. Amongst the recently published volumes, 
I notice two of special excellence and interest: a dictionary of 
Art terms, and a most concise, readable, and complete account 
of Etruscan and Roman Art, by M. Jules Martha. ‘Thanks to 
this handy volume, ‘‘ L’Archéologie Etrusque et Romaine,” a 
promenade in certain galleries of the Louvre which visitors are 
inclined to neglect becomes amusing as well as instructive. 
M. Jules Adeline’s ‘‘ Lexique des ‘lermes d’Art,’’ with its 
hundreds of illustrative little wood-cuts, has the merits of com- 
pleteness, brevity, and usefulness: every private library and 
every student’s shelves ought to have a copy. I mention these 
two volumes especially out of a dozen others, all of merit, on 
mosaic, Byzantine art, music, manuscripts and miniatures, 
engravings, &c. 

‘The Anarchist leaders who created a disturbance at the 
Salle Lévis, a few Sundays ago, were tried last week. Five of 
them were condemned each to two months’ imprisonment for 
inciting their fellow-citizens to murder and pillage, and one 
was condemned to five years’ imprisonment for attempting to 
kill a policeman. During this trial a curious incident 
happened. The Judge summoned the reporters who were 
present at the meeting to give evidence, but they all refused, 
and were fined accordingly each 100f., according to the law. 
This is the first time that justice has taken such a measure 
towards the press, and all the newspapers agree in condemning 
the mistake of the magistrate in question. Reporters, it is 
maintained, ought to enjoy the privilege of professional 
secrecy. 

M. Caro, the eminent ‘‘ Christian philosopher’’ was hissed 
during his last lecture at the Sorbonne by the students, who 
are at the present moment of a Voltairiah turn of thinking. 
‘Lheir hisses were meant as a protestation of a declaration of 
Christian faith made by M. Caro, the other day, at the funeral 
of Edmond About. TO. 


The King of Spain returned to Madrid late on the 22nd 
inst., from his visit to the districts devastated by the earth- 
quakes. He was cordially received by the people. Further 
slight shocks of earthquakes have been left at Malaga, Loja, 
Velaz-Malaga, and Almuiiecar. 


The Emperor William has recovered from his indisposition. 
The Empress held a reception at the Imperial Palace on the 
22nd inst., and was afterwards present at the State concert 
which followed. The Crown Prince and Princess and the 
Princes and Princesses of the Imperial family also attended 
the reception and the concert.. Prince Henry of Battenberg 
was present. The annual Court Ball at the Opera-House, 
fixed for the 30th inst., has been further postponed until 
the 3rd prox., owing to the Emperor’s express desire to 
be present. ‘Che Emperor has contributed £1000 on behalf 
of the sufferers by the late earthquakes in Spain.—In the 
German Parliament a vote of 150,000 marks for explorations 
in Central Africa was agreed to by a large majority. In the 
course of the debate, protests were made against the addresses 
to Prince Bismarck expressing indignation at the recent 
refusal of the House to grant him another assistant at the 
Foreign Office. 

In last Saturday’s sitting of the Hungarian Lower House 
the proposal of Herr Ugron, of the Extreme Left, to make 


the Catholic Church independent of the State was rejected by 
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155 votes against 98. The Croatian members abstaincd from 


voting. 

The University of Kieff was reopened on Monday. The 
Curator, in addressing the students, ex; ressed his regret at 
the incidents which led to. the closing of the institution. He 
hoped thatas men of science they would in future devote 
themselves exclusively to the interests of science, and that 
the pursuit of these interests would lead to the permanent 
establishment of order and tranquillity in the University. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Finance Committee of the 
Danish Folkething, the Left majority reduced the Budget pre- 
sented by the Government by seven and a half to cight 
million kroner. ‘the Right had previously intimated their 
willingness to agree to a reduction of two million kroner. ‘This 
abatement is spread over all branches of the State expedi- 
ture. Itis believed that in consequence of this decis.on the 
Government will bring in a provisional Finance Dill. 

The news of the dynamite explosions in London reached 
the American citics at noon last Saturday, causing a great 
sensation. Universal execration of the criminals was ex- 
pressed. On Monday the Senate of the United States adopted, 
by 63 votes to 1, Mr. Bayard’s resolution (proposed last Satur- 
day) expressing indignation at the explosions in London, and 
detestation of such crimes. A resolution calling on the 
Secretary of State for information as to whether any citizen of 
the United States, or persons domiciled there, had been con- 
cerned in these explosions, was referred to the appropriate 
committee. The New York journals, one and all, denounce 
Rossa and his associates as enemies of civilisation. But at 
a meeting of Socialists, held in Chicago, the outrages in 
London were applauded, and the free use of dynamite against 
capitalists was recommended. The Daily News correspoudent 
at New York telegraphs that a Dynamite Prohibition Bill has 
been introduced in the New York Legislature which is more 
comprehensive and satisfactory than Mr. Edmunds’s measure. 
The Bill makes it a felony to contribute or solicit money for 
the purpose of manufacturing or using explosives to destroy 
life or property. The correspondent says that the sentiment 
in favour of legislation of some kind grows stronger daily. A 
resolution has been introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
denouncing the dynamiters, and asking the Senators to sup- 
port Mr. Edmunds’s Bill. 

A Reuter despatch from Melbourne states that the Cily 
Council has passed ‘a resolution expressing regret that tl.c 
representations of the Colonies with respect to recent German 
annexations in New Guinea were not received with due con- 
sideration by the British Government, and praying lir 
Majesty to take steps to effectually remedy the evil done. 

It is announced from Perth, in West Australia, that the 
manager and accountant of the Union Bank of Australia’s 
branch in Roeburne have been found tomahawked on the 
bank’s premises. ‘There is no clue to the assassins, 


A largely attended bazaar was held at Hastings on Tues- 
day, in connection with St. Peter’s Church, which is being 
built mainly for the poor, and towards the erection of which 
the sum of £11,000 was given by an unknown benefactor. 

Mr. Parnell, M.P., on the occasion of turning the first 
turf of a light railway to be constructed in county Clare, 
under the Tramways Act, delivered an address on Monday 
glorifying the League agitation, and denouncing landlord 
“*tyranny ’’ and English ‘‘ misrule.”? He made no reference 
to the outrages in London. 

At a public meeting at Ramsgate on Monday night the 
silver medal of the Royal Humane Society was presented to a 
Ramsgate fisherman, named Edward Grainger, who gallantly 
rescued a lad from drowning last November. The Jad fell 
into the sluice water as it was rushing from the inner harbour 
with so much force that no boat could have gone to the rescue. 

In connection with the inquiries set on foot by the Com- 
mittee on Stamps, appointed by the late Postmaster-General, 
the Government have instructed Mr, Purcell, the Controller of 
Stamps, accompanied by two of the superior officers of his 
department, to visit and report-upon the various Government 
stamp factories in the principal cities of Europe. 

The Board of ‘Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Captain Soren Carlsen, of the Norwegian brig Sigrlinn, of 
Christiania, in acknowledgment of his humanity and kindness 
to the shipwrecked crew of the schooner Dewdrop, which was 
abandoned at sea, while on a voyage from ‘Turk’s Island to 
Jersey, on Feb. 3, 1854. 

The annual Christmas-tree festival of the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind took place 
last Saturday in that institution, at Upper Norwood, when 
Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., presided. Several letters from former 
pupils who are earning good salaries as teachers of music 
were read. 

The Peabody trustees have erected another range of build- 
ings for the industrial classes, which are intended to be thrown 
open for occupation at once. The buildings are situated on 
the west side of Little Coram-street, and have been erected on 
the Foundling estate, covering an area of about 15,000 super- 
ficial feet. They consist of eight double blocks, and have been 
built on the east, west, north, and south sides of the site, re- 
spectively, around a spacious open area and recreation-ground, 
about 220 ft. in length and 120 ft. in width. 

An interesting little letter appears in the Zimes from the 
governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company as to the cost of 
a London fog. On last Tuesday, the 2Uth inst., we suffered 
from a fog of fairly average density, which necessitated the 
burning of gas nearly the whole day. ‘Vhe result was that 
this single gas company had to deliver 35,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas above the corresponding day of the previous year, an 
increase of 87 per cent. The cost to the public from this one 
day’s darkness in extra gas bills alone was £5250, and the 
manufacture of the extra supply of gas necessitated the 
carbonisation of 8500 tons of coal, 1 ton of coal producing 
1000 feet of gas on the average. The quantity of gas delivered 
last Tuesday was 96,000,000 cubic feet, the largest quantity 
ever sent out in one day. 

The eighth annual bicycle and tricycle show, held by the 
Stanley Cycling Club, was on Wednesday morning opened on 
the Thames Embankment. ‘The show, which has from its 
establishment proved popular with a large section of the 
public, has for several years past been an increasing 
one. ‘The gallery of the Royal Albert Hall, which in 
1883 proved adequate for the exhibits, was last year 
vacated in favour of the Floral Hall, while this year the 
directors have been obliged to erect an enormous tent on the 
waste ground near Blacktriars Bridge, in order to accommodate 
the 300 and odd machines, comprising 270 distinct types, 
which have been entered for exhibition. The exhibits com- 
prise every type of bi and tri-cycle, new and old, cycling 
impedimenta of various kinds, and a number of wheeling 
accessories. Among the most interesting exhibits are a 
“dandy horse,”’ the precursor of the modern bicycle, dating 
from 1819, and an original ‘‘ bone-shaker.’”” ‘The most prac- 
tical outcome of the exhibition is the number of adaptations of 
the cycle to every-day requirements. 
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THE NILE EXPEDITION:» SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 


UNLOADING BOATS. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S HEAD-QUARTERS AT KORTI. ’ 
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THE LATE P. C. ASBJORNSEN, 
NORWEGIAN TALE-WRITER AND NATURALIST. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN, SPAIN. 


In addition to onr Sketches already published, which showed 
the tremendous havoc caused by the earthquake on Chiristinas 
ive in the town of Alhama, and the disturbance and distress 
it occasioned in the cities of Malaga and Granada, we present 
a Sketch by Mr. Dietrichsen, a German artist, of the ruins of 
Albunuelas; this is a smaller town, but has suffered almost as 
severely as Alhama, and more than any other place in the 
province. Tour hundred and fifty-seven houses were destroyed 
at Albunuelas; a hundred and seventy-three persons were 
killed, among them the parish priest and many of the principal 
inhabitants; and two hundred and sixty-six were wounded. 
Many of these remained for hours buried among the ruins 
before assistance could be obtained to dig them out. The road 
to Albunuelas passes through a wild country full of spots cele- 
brated in the history of Spain as being the scene of conflicts 
with the Moors. Among them are the heights from which 
Boabdil looked his last upon Granada. 


The town of Periana, at the foot of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, but in the province of Malaga, was almost totally 
destroyed, the number of houses thrown down being seven 
hundred and fifty, while about a hundred persons were killed, 
and two hundred injured. The church, the townhall, and 
the convents were all destroyed. Only fifty houses are left 
stinding, and they are ina ruinous state. At Velez Malaga, 
fifty-three persons were killed and seventy injured; four 
hundred and fifty houses, a convent, and two churches are in a 
ruinous state. ‘his was a town of 26,000 inhabitants, near 
the seacoast, five miles east of the city of Malaga. At Caiillas 
two hundred and eighty houses were totally destroyed, and 
two hundred and twenty ave in a ruinous condition. 

The King of Spain, Alfonso XII., returned last week to 
Madrid, after a tour in which he visited most of the places 
which have suffercd by the earthquake. His Majesty refused 
to accept any banquets or other public entertainments 
during the course of his tour, and requested that funds 
destined for such purposes should be given to the national 


THE LATE EDMOND ABOUT, 
FRENCH NOVELIST AND JOURNALIST, 


subscription for the relief of the sufferers. He took 
much trouble, personally, in the distribution of the money 
Which he had brought with him for the purpose among the 
families inost in need of assistance, the wants of the widows 
and orphans being in the first place inquired into and relieved. 
The King went about among the sufferers and spoke to them 
with great kindness, and was visibly moved at the spectacle 
of such wide and deep distress. Ie was everywhere welcomed 
by the people with touching demonstrations of gratitude, as 
well as of loyalty. 


Sir Frederick Leighton on the 22nd inst. distributed prizes 
gained by the Canterbury School of Art, and spoke of the 
beneficent and refining intluences of artistic studies. 

Messis. Spicrs and Pond’s tender for the refreshment 
departments at the forthcoming South Kensington Inter- 
national Inventions Exhibition has been accepted by the 
executive council. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN SPAIN: RUINS OF ALBUNUELAS, 
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DOING GOOD. 


“Doing good!’? the reader may exclaim, upon reading the 
heading of this paper. ‘‘ What more is there to be said 
about this terribly trite subject? Every day it is forced 
upon our attention. The post brings to us appeals of 
all kinds, the pulpits echo them, the advertisement columns of 
the daily papers repeat the cry, and every middle-aged woman 
we meet, who is unburdened with family claims, has at least 
half a score of charitable projects with which to fill her 
neighbours’ hands as well as her own, or to empty their 
pockets.”” 

It must be admitted that the reader is right. On all sides of 
us we see a strenuous, persistent philanthropy—a noble rage 
for doing good such as the world has never hitherto witnessed. 
Men and women are loving their fellow-creatures, or pretend- 
ing to love them—for goodness is always followed by its 
counterfeit—with an energy resembling that of a mountain 
stream which the thaw of the snow has swelled into a torrent. 
Nor are our ‘‘ fellow-mortals,’’ the lower animals, forgotten in 
this generous crusade. We labour for their good—blindly 
perhaps, sometimes, but in a kindly spirit at all times; and 
though cruelty has by no means died out of the land, it 
receives from every right-minded person the execration it 
deserves. A man who beats his horse is liable to be im- 
prisoned for the offence; he is not even allowed to beat 
his wife. There may be sentimental ladies who will 
weep over a dying cat, and eat paité-de-fois-gras ; who sub- 
scribe to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
while they torture their horses with bearing-reins, and are not 
ashamed to be seen at Hurlingham. Yet have they been 
known to give their clothes to the poor when far from being 
worn out, but only out of fashion; so that it may be snpposed 
they are cruel simply from ignorance and thoughtlessness. 


They want imagination; they fail to conceive what they do’ 


not feel. ‘They hate cruelty in the abstract, but when it 
comes to them in the form of pleasure they do not see that it 
is cruelty. However, let us own thankfully that aberrations 
of this kind are rare, and that doing good is as genuine a 
characteristic of the age as the passion for getting money. 
Sometimes the two are curiously linked together, and a man 
deludes himself by thinking he is working for humanity, when 
his real aim is to fill his own pocket and the pockets of his 
fellow-shareholders. 

A delusion of another and less selfish kind is often to be 
seen in the advocates of doing good. With many of them 
this means doing exactly what they do. Some kinds of 
generous or useful action they understand fully, for other 
kinds they have no sympathy whatever. To give away tracts 
or bibles, blankets or soup, goody books or knitted shawls, 
and to teach in the Sunday school, is the broadest view they 
can take of doing good. Excellent souls! Surely they have 
their reward, although their world of charity is a narrow 
one. Unfortunately, it never occurs to them that men and 
women may be working on very different lines, and yet doing 
as much good, or possibly even more. For instance, the 
physician who, after years of unwearied toil, has discovered 
a remedy for some great physical evil, has done a service 
to mankind which cannot be weighed in any scales. 
Think what the use of anesthetics has done for the relief of 
human suffering and for the progress of what has been justly 
called conservative surgery. ‘‘ Past all counting,’’ wrote Sir 
James Paget in 1879, “is the sense of happiness enjoyed by 
the millions who in the last thirty-three years have escaped 
the pains that were inevitable to surgical operations, pains 
made more terrible by apprehension, more keen by close 
attention, sometimes awful in a swift agony, sometimes pro- 
longed beyond even the most patient endurance, and then 
renewed in memory and terrible in dreams. These will never 
be felt again.’? We forget our benefactors, but it would be 
shameless indeed to forget the good done by Dr. Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, who was the first to apply chloroform as an 
anesthetic. And few men in these modern days have done 
more good to mankind than Mr. Lister, the originator of the 
antiseptic treatment, by which operations can be safely 
performed that would not have been attempted twenty years 
ago. Other illustrations, almost equally pertinent, might be 
given of what doing good means when the agent is a man of 


genius and of science. Whatever tends to lengthen human 
life, to lessen human suffering, to make existence brighter and 
happier, is a boon which the dullest intellect can appreciate. 
Other modes of doing good may not be quite so obvious. The 
poet or novelist, probubly, is less esteemed as a benefactor 
than the distinguished surgeon or physician. Comparisons 
are difficult—nay, in many cases, impossible; but no reader 
capable of appreciating the works of Homer, Dante, Shak- 
speare, and Scott, or who has found, as Lord Holland found, 
a delight and sedative in Jane Austen’s novels even when 
tortured with the gout, will doubt that they rank with the 
principal benefactors of mankind. Such writers give us, as a 
great poet has said, ‘‘ nobler loves and nobler cures’’; they 
widen our intellectual horizon; they touch the heart with 
sympathy; they make sorrow less oppressive, and give a 
deeper intensity to joy. Cun we doubt, tco, that the authors 
of all really worthy books have done good of the most 
lasting kind, and that the work of the humblest conscientious 
writer may be at least as fruitful as the labours—shall we 
say P—of a district visitor ? 

There are, in fact, few kinds of human action, save those 
which are distinctly evil, which may not yield very definite 
good. Recreation, when wisely conducted, may do this in no 
mean measure, and yet people are prone tv look upon recrea- 
tion and amusement as having no connection with the duties 
of life. Art and music, and what is called light literature, may 
do this, and the good which the sight of Nature does 
to a weary spirit cannot be uttered in words. Nature, by- 
the-by, has a silent way of doing good, makes no parade 
about it, and cures her patients by the gentlest methods. What 
is needed seems to be that every man should strive to do the 
kind of good for which he is best fitted, making the action 
fine, as George Herbert said, by doing it in a right spirit. Do 
not let us all strive to run in the same groove. Every man 
has his own calling; andit would be as absurd to grumble that 
Lord Shaftesbury and Miss Florence Nightingale cannot write 
poetry like Lord Tennyson, as it would be to regret that he 
has not devoted his life, as they have done, to organising 
charitable works and putting down social abuses. 


A young man named John Owen was brought before the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House on Wednesday charged 
with attempting to forge the transfer of £4900 East India 
Stock, standing on the books of the Bank of England in the 
name of the Rev. William Forbes Capel, of Frimley, Surrey, 
with intent to defraud the Bank of England. Myr. Capel, the 
owner of the stock in question, is at present travelling abroad, 
and on Jan. 6 a letter was written in his name to Mr. Shaw, a 
stockbroker, which represented that Mr. Capel was in England 
unknown to his family, and was dcsirous of selling £4900 
East India Four per Cent Stock standing in his name in the 
Bank of England, but he wished the matter to be kept 
private, and this was why he did not employ his own 
stockbrokers. ‘The writer of the letter also stated that 
a power of attorney would be required to sell out the 
stock, and if this was sent to him he would sign it, and 
appoint Mr. Shaw to act for him. The letter was dated from 
Studley-street, Hammersmith, which address upon inquiry 
turned out to be a small barber’s shop, and suspicion seems 
to have been at once created in the mind of Mr. Shaw with 
regard to the transaction. He therefore communicated 
with the Bank of England, and the police were set in 
motion. Various communications passed in writing be- 
tween Mr. Shaw and his correspondent, the latter on 
all occasions expressing his wish that for family reasons it 
should not be known that he wasin England, or that he dcsired 
to sell the stock in question. The prisoner, it appeared, was 
in the habit of calling for the letters that were sent to Studley- 
street addressed to Mr. Capel, and he was apprchended by 
Sergeant Child on Wednesday morning when applying for them. 
When told what he was charged with, he appeared quite prepared 
for the emergency, and said that he was merely employed 
by a gentleman to fetch any letters that might be addressed to 
him at Studley-street; and he produced a letter which he had 
received that day from the gentleman, in which he inclosed 
him three shillings’-worth of postage stamps for his trouble. 
Sergeant Child was examined, to prove the circumstances 
under which he arrested the prisoner, and the case was then 
adjourned. 


THE LATE EDMOND ALOUT. 

This clever and witty French writer, who at one period lent 
his incisive pen to support the foreign policy of Napoleon IIL., 
and rendered some service to the liberation of Italy from 
Austrian and Papal oppression, died two or three wecks ago. 
He was born in 1828, at Dieuze, and, after a brilliant school 
course at the Charlemagne Lyceum, carried off, in his twenty- 
first year, the chief prize in philosophy, and entered the Kcole 
Normale, from which he passed, in 1851, to the French school 
at Athens. It was here that his first literary work, an archeo- 
logical account of the Island of Aigina, was written. Return- 
ing to Paris, he wrote, in 1855, ‘‘‘The Greece of To-day,” a 
book which was translated into several foreign languages ; and 
by 1860 he had become famous as a journalist and novel writer. 
His pamphlet on the Roman Question, advocating the abolition 
of the Temporal Power of the Pope, made M. About the object 
of Ultramontane hostility. In the following years his work 
for the stage met with mingled success and failure. ‘The year 
1868 found him a member of the staff of the Gaulois ; and when 
the Franco-German war broke out he was for a few weeks a 
correspondent at the front, whence he sent a vivacious account 
of the skirmish in which the Prince Imperial received his 
baptéme de feu. Atter a brief imprisonment by the enemy, M. 
About returned to Paris, and became a Republican under M. 
Thiers, distinguishing himself by attacks in the XJXme Siécle 
on the Monarchical and Clerical parties. On a visit to Alsace 
he was again arrested by the German authorities, but the 
charge of high treason and outrage against the German Emperor 
was not sustained. He had recently been elected to the French 
Academy. 


THE LATE P. C. ASBJORNSEN. 


Many readers here are acquainted with the popular Norwegian 
fairy-tale writer, Asbjérnsen, “the Grimm of Scandinavia,”’ 
whose death took place at Christiania on the 6th inst. A 
selection of his tales has been published in English transla- 
tions. Asbjérnsen was born at Christiania in January, 1812, 
and took his degree at the University of that city in 1837. He 
spent much of his life in zoological studies and researches, 
and thus had frequent opportunities of visiting all parts of the 
country, and mixing with the people. He began early collect- 
ing the weird and wonderful stories which he heard on his 
wanderings, and, having become intimate with the poet Jérgen 
Moe, afterwards Bishop of Christiansand, who had a taste for 
similar pursuits, he published, in 1841, in’ conjunction with 
this friend, the first collection of ‘t Norwegian Folk and Fairy 
Tales,’? which was followed by his second series, published in 
1871. ‘These tales have become a classic in Norwegian litera- 
ture, and not only have an immense reputation in the Scandi- 
navian countries, but have also gained the author a Kuropean 
fame. ‘I'ranslations of these remarkable specimens of quaint 
and primitive folklore have appeared in most of the Nuropean 
languages, and in America. In 1845 and 1848 he published 
his ‘‘ Huldre Eventyr,’’ a collection of tales about the Huldre, 
and other fairies of the Norwegian woods, hills, and rivers. 
Asbjérnsen has also written several scientific and practical 
works, and has been a constant contributor to the periodical 
press of his country. His stories havehad a profound influence 
upon the younger poets of Norway of our day, owing no doubt 
to the elements of national character which he brought to 
light, and which had previously remained unnoticed and un- 
appreciated. They aftord the best opportunity of making 
foreigners acquainted with the life, the humour, and the temper 
of the Norwegian people, and with the interesting folklore of the 
country. Asbjérnusen’s name will always occupy an honoured 
and revered place, not only in the literature of his native land, 
but also in the hearts of his countrymen. 


General Gordon attained on Wednesday his fifty-second 
birthday. 

Our Portrait of the late Colonel Frederick Burnaby is from 
a photograph by Mr. T. Fall, of Baker-street ; that of Com- 
mander Alfred Pigott, R.N., from one by Mr. W. G. Lewis, 
of Bath; that of Major W. H. Atherton, by Messrs. Elliott 
and Fry, Baker-street; also that of Lieutenant Rudolph De 
Lisle, R.N.; and that of M. Edmond About, by Emile Tourtin, 
Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


G REAT SALE at REDUCED PRICES NICE-SwOTEL DE ILA GRAN DE SOS 
These two very superior grand hotels excel oi on the 
Riviera. Southaspect. Calorifére and Ascenseur at each. 


pst oBrson S 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. 


NHE ANNUAL JANUARY SALE will 
Fre Ot eh he on MONDAY, JAN. 5, and continue for 


B ENUINE BARGAINS will be offered in 


each Department. 


Amongst them may be mentioned Silk Costumes, reduced 
from 6} To 43 guineas, from 8} to 6, from 10 to 74, from 14 to 10 gs. 


IALL, DINNER, and EVENING 
) DRESSES. Reduced from 3 to 2 guineas, fiom 4 to 3, 


from 5 to 3}, from 8 to 6 guineas, 


THE MAGNIFICENT STOCK of CLOAKS, 
etcte ied JACKETS, and OPERAS are all very con- 


BY CK SILKS and VELVETS.—Very 
) handsome Brocaded Velvets, Plain Black Silks, Ottomans, 
Merveillcux, and Satins, are all marked down to very low prices. 


J. Lavir, Director. 


N ICE.— Hotel de France.— First-class, 


south aspect, Quai Massena, near Promenade des Anglais. 
Every comfort for English travellers. Omnibus and lift. 
A. Berruermann, Director. 


N ICE.—TERMINUS HOTEL 
Facing the station. 2 
Splendid south position. 
Hydraulic Ascenseur and Baths. 
180 Chambers and Salons, 


PEGL._ Grand Hotel Pegli (formerly 


De la Méditerranée). Facing the sea. South aspect, sur- 
rounded by gardens and mountains. Climate unsurpassed. Sani- 
tary arrangements; satistuctory charges. BucHEr-Duxrex, Prop. 


ERMOUTH.—Francesco Cinzano and Co., 


Vermouth,combination Asti Wine and yeas herbs, with 
quinine. Refreshing, tonic, and digestive. Of Wine Merchants, 
and ¥'. CINZANO and CO., Corso Ke Umberto, 10, Turin. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


F ANCY SILKS and REMNANTS. Many 
- reduced to One Half. 


A LSO SHAWLS, Operas, Evening Fichus, 
Fans, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars. a 

The beautiful Stock of French Millinery Materials, by the 

yard. Crupes, &c., have all undergone the sume reduction. 


MOURNING ORDERS during the SALE 


will be supplied at the same cheap rates, best care and 
_large or small. 


prompt, attention will be given to all orde: 
‘Travelling assistants fully competent to take measures and 
instructions will be sent at once to any part of the country, free 
of any extra expense whatever to the customer, immediately 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM 
ADDRESSED TO 


PETER POBINON, 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


| EFT-OFF CLOTHES, the oldest and best 

4 buyers in the kingdom for cash. Parcels sent, appoint- 
quents attended to.—Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, Old Curiosity 
shop, 31, Thoyer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 


[PROVED POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM 
Meet 1885. bal gern Lyerly Has pe nee 

yvemi or, , 38. Gd. 
C. reniars feo BTAMLEY Gibsoxe and 8, Gawer-st., London. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
600 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the me ake of steel 
Die included. Sent toany part for ‘P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


V ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 
Fitty best lity, 28, .post-free,. including, the 
Gnstavingot Copper: rate. ww ehin? “Cards, 0 nena m= 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. td.—T. CULLETON 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lune, W.C. 


FO FAMILY ARMS _ (Lincoln’s-inn 

Heraldic Office) send Name and County, Sketch, 3s. 6d.; 
in colours, 7s. 6d. Arms Painted and Engraved on Seals Dies, &e. 
PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, |incoln’s-inn, Ww +; and 
76, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Prize Medal, Paris, 1878. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
FOR HOME-MADE BREAD AND PASTRY. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
FOR PLUM PUDDINGS AND PLUM CAKE. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


BorkwicK’s BAKING POWDER. 
., 900,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 


R. STANFORD’S OPERAS. Messrs. GPENCE and CO.—ST. PAUL’S. 

BOOSEY and CO. beg to announce that they have made 
‘Auction, on ‘Tueedoy, Feb, a4, tiie Coppright and Platesot Me, GPENCE and CO.—WINTER DRESSES. 
Stanford's «two Operas. “The Canterbury Pilgrims'’ and 
* Savonarola.”’ The former work was performed by the Carl CO.—WINTER DRESSES. 


Rosa Company last Baster, and was published at the same 
time. ‘Savonaro!a"’ was played in German at Covent Garden 
last summer. Although the Plates were engraved, it has never 
been published. Kach work cost the publishers £1200 for Copy- 
right. Further particulars may be obtained of the Auctioncers, 
47, Leicester-square; or BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent-strect. 


(COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
PRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr, J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to,— the ‘‘Times,"’ 
July 13, 1864. 


Rk. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. Eurl Russell commnu- 

nicated to the College of physicians and J. 'I'. Davenport that 

he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 

oe fay re in cholera was Chlorodyne,—See ‘ Lancet,”’ 
c. 31, : 


Rk. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—Extract from the ‘Medical Times,” 
Jan. 12, 1866;:—*“ Is prescribedby scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not 
supply a want and fill a place.” 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
enehe Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
iC. 


bade: COLLIS ....BROWN-E’S 
CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhoea, &c. 


RR. J:° COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION,—Nonegenuine without the 
words“ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 
Kottle. Sole Manufarturer, J, T, DAVENPORT, 33, Grea’ 
Ruasell-street, Bloomsbury, London, Sold in Bottles, 1s, 4Ad., 
2s. 9d., 4s. Ud., and Is. 


PLATT'S SPECIALITIES. 
HINA TEA IN THREE QUALITIES, 


PLATT and CO., 77, St. Martin's-lane, London, W.C., will 
send free to any le of England, Ireland, or Scotland, on 
receipt of cash with order— 

irst quality, 11b., 3s. 3d.; 21bs., 68. 3d.; 41bs., 12s, ; and 

5. € further Ib, 

Second quality, 1b., 28. 9d.; 2Ibs., 6s. 8d.; 41bs., 108.; and 
. extra for every further lb. 

Third quality, 11b., 28. 3d.; 2 tbs. 4s. 3d.; 41bs., 88,; and 

3s, extra for every further ib. 

N.B.—If 25 Ibs. are ordered, we charge Id. 
per Ib. less ; if 501bs., 2d. per Ib, less. 


ve poh and 


SPENCE and CO.—WINTER DRESSES. 


SPENCE and CO.—WHOLESALE CITY 
PRICES. 

QFENCE and CO.—PATTERNS POST- 

YELEBRATED OBAN CLOTH, in 100 


FREE, 
Colours, made in three qualities, l0gd., 124d., 1s. 43d. per 
Satie Special attention is called to this wonderful Oban Cloth, 
. 5. «nd CU. have sold some thousandsof pieces of this beautiful 
All-Wool Cloth during the last four years, and have hundreds 
of lette:s expressing entire satisfaction ; in fact, it seems to be 
really a wear-resisting cloth; and the prices are respectively 
10jd., 12}d., 1s. 4}. Ber yard (in consequence of the immense 
contract paced by J. 8. and CO.), Ladies should write tor 
patterns of J. 8. and CO.’S Oban Cloth; it is manufactured by 
them in thirty-five Plain Colours, thirty-five Small Checks, and 

thirty-five Mixture Colours. Per yard. 

+» 10Rd., 1234., 1s. 43d. 

++ 1s. Ggd. 


Vrice of Plain Colours and Checks 
Price of Mixture Colours... +e 
EXHIBITION CLOTH (Regd.). 

4 In forty Colours, 45in. wide, 1s. 11}d. per yard. 

This cloth is one of our latest productions, It has been ex- 
hibited by us, and been very highly commended, J. 8. and CO. 
consider this cloth the best they have ever produced for the 
price (viz.. 1s. 114d. per yard, 45in. wide), and strongly recom- 
mend it to all their patrons. Of the purest} and best manu- 
facture, dyed in forty Colours, and Black ; also White. Will 
bear exposure in any climate. Quality guaranteed. Mspecialiy 
suitable for Children's and Girls’ hard wear. 

Fitty New Colours for Season 1885, 


NDIANA CLOTH (Regd.), as supplied 
to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales; 44in. wide, 3s. 3d. per 
ang ie 8 yards for, 25s.; invented and made solely by J. 8. 
an 5 
Wholesale City Prices. Patterns post-free. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


J AS: SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, 78, 79, 
ST. PAUL'S-CHUROHYARD. 


RoePRIGvES’ MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100. 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING, PAINTING, and ILLUMINATING, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 

BALL, PROGRAMME, MENU CARDS, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES. 


a VISITING CARD PLATE, elegantly 


engraved, and 100 CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


AY ee a in Clay and Wax.—A 
Guide, by MORTON EDWARDS, Post-free, 1s. 1d. 
Clay, wax, stands, &., at LECHERTIER, BARBE, and CO., 
60, Regent-street, 


JAN. 31, 1885 
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BENTLEY'S 
AVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all 
Booksellers, in Town or Country, 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 
East Lynne. 
Anne Hereford, 
Bessy Rane. 
The Channings. 
Court Netherleigh, 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina, 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will, 
Johnny Ludlow. (First Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (Second Series.) | 
Lady Adelaide, 
Life’s Secret, A, 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands, 
Mildred Arkell, 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College, 
Oswald Cray. 
Park water. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm, 
Roland Yorke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat, 
St. Martin’s Eve. | 
Trevlyo Hold. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-Bye, Swectheart ! 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely, but too Well, 
Red as a Rose is She, 
Second Thoughts, 
Belinda, 
ALEXANDER’S 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe, 
The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it Be? 
The Freres. 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES’ 
Leah; A Woman of Fashion, 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman, 
A Ball-Room Repentance, 


Mrs. RIDDELL’S 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens, 
Susan Drummond, 
R Perna Boyle. 
Mrs. PARR’S 
» Adam and Eve, 
Dorothy Fox, 


SMART'S ' 


Breezie Langton. 


MARCUS CLARKE’S 
For the Term of His Natura’ Life, 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 
Misunderstood. 


Thrown Together, 
Seaforth. 
JESSIE FOTHERGILL’S 
The First Violin. 
Probation, | 
The Wellfields, 
Kith and Kin. 


CAREY’S 
Wooed and Married, 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
Lady Grizel. 


Baroness TAUTPHGUS’ 
The Initials. | Quits, 


CAMPBELL PRAED’S 


Policy and Passion, 


HELEN MATHERS’ | 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S 
The Three Clerks, 
J. SUERIDAN LEFANU’S 
In a Glass Darkly. 
JANE AUSTEN’S 
(The only complete Edition, besides the 
Steventon Edition, at 63s.] 


Mrs 


[In the press, | 


HAWLEY 


Healey. 


ROSA N. 


Hon. 


Mrs. 


Emma. 
Lady Susan and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 
Tride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility, 
Ars. NOTLEY’S 
Olive Vareoe, 
Lady G. FULLERTON’S 
Too strange Not to be True, 
Ellen Mid leton. 
CLARK RUSSELL'S 
An Ocean Free-Lance. 


BEX TLEY’S 
JOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


HECTOR MALOT’S 
No Re'ations. 


Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN’S 
A Sister’s Story, 


E. WERNER’S 
No Surrender. 
Success: And How He Won it, 
Under a Charm. 


I Spo BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, LONDON, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 


Wie 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
(HATTO and WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Full List free by post. 


‘WY OMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical 


| Dictionary of Notable Conte: ies. 
HAYS. Crown 8vo, cloth sek Ba, aban Se tearaenee 


ARNELL’S FOLLY: 


J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Libraries. 


"THE SHADOW OF A CRIME: A Novel. 


By HALL CANIE. 3 yols., crown 8vo. At all Libraries, 
[Just ready. 


ee 
ERALD. By ELEANOR ©. PRICE, 


Author of “Valentina.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. At all 
Libraries. 


A Novel. By 


2 yols., crown 8yvo, 12s. At all 


[THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. 3 vols.,crown 8vo. At all Libraries, 


: THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” 


By BASIL, Author of “A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8yo. 


At all Libraries. 


HILISTIA. <A Novel. By CECIL 
POWER. 3 vols., crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
TRANGE STORIES. By GRANT 


AULEN (J. Arbuthnot Wilson). With a Frontispiece by 
George Du Maurier. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


N THE FO’ K’SLE HEAD: A Collection 


of Yarns and Sea Descriptions, By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘lhe Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley- 
¥ire,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 63. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By OUIDA. 


.,. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra 
(uniform with the Collected Edition of her Works), 5s. 


if hae ADVENTURES OF HUCKLE- 


BERRY FINN. By MARK TWAIN. Crown 8vo, with 
174 Llustrations by E, W. Kemble, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


N A MEXICAN MUSTANG. By 


~ ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. Crown 8yvo, 
with 265 Iliustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
London; Cuarro and Winvuvs, Piccadilly, W. 


JARD and DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries. 


I, 
EAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A 
SPECIAL CORRESVONDENT, 

The “ Academy’’ says :—‘‘ His high spirits never flag, and his 
readers must be singularl, ice and insensitive if they 
Il. 

f Leta PRETTIEST WOMAN IN 
WARSAW. A Novel, By MABEL COLLINS. 3 vols, 
EVERY DAY: A _ Love Octave. 
By CONSTANCE MAC EWEN, 2 vols. 
I. 
OURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, 
London under the First Georges. By J. FITZGERALD 
OLLY MORRISON: A Novel. By 
FRANK BANETT, Author of “Join Ford,” &c. 3s. 6d. 
RIF: <A Story of Australian Life. By 
B. L, FARJEON, Author of “ Great Porter-Square,” &c. 
‘Wap and Downey, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
One Shilling. 160th to 190th Thousand. 
Author of “Called Back.” Being Vol. III, Arrowsmith’s 
Bristol Library. 
his reputation and popularity as a writer.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The attention of most readers will be riveted tipon this story 
curivsity on the stretch.”"—Daily News. 
Bristol: J. W. Akrowsm1rH, 11, Quay-street. 
NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 
URRENT REPENTANCE. 
In 3 vols, price 31s, 6d. ‘at all Libraries, 
NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
FREDERIC ADYE. _ [Now ready. 
In 3 vols, price 31s. 6d. At all Libraries, 
OF Le De a Re SPO AN H, 
By WILLIAM SIME, [Now ready. 


By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 2 vols. 
do not become infected wit is exuberant gaiety.”” 
III. 
N OT 
NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS, 
MOLLOY. 6s. 
Il, 
iil. 
3s. 6d. 
DARE DAYS. By HUGH CONWAY, 
* An excellent story.”—Dublin Evening Mail. ‘‘ Will maintain 
from the first page to the Jast.’’—The Scotsman. ‘ The reader's 
London : Simpxry, MarsHauiand Co. ;and all Railway Bookstalls, 
By “A. B.C. 58."" [Now ready. 
Ves QUEEN OF THE MOOR. By 
NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL, IN ONE VOLUME. 
Vrice2s., boards; 2s.6d., cloth; 3s. 6d., half morocco (postage 4d,). 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 


RES 


TORED. By E. SPENDER, 


Author of ‘A True Marriage,’ &c, [Now ready. 
Price 2s., boards; 2s.64., cloth ; 3s. 6d., halt morocco (postage 4d.). 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “RITA'S” NOVELS. 
IKE DIAN’S KISS. By “RITA,” 


Author of ‘Dame Durden,” &c. [Now ready, 
Price 2s., boards; 2s. td., cloth ; 3s.6d., half morocco (postage 4d.), 
J.and R. MaxwEt.; and Libraries, Bookstalls, &c. 


“Ladies who desire to be well dressed find a most valuable 


guide and counsellor in 
VoR AACS Sd - OU Rt NA hs 


which is always early in the field with novelties.""—Duily 


Chronicle. 
NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. 
A COLOURED FASHION PLATE. 
FULL-SIZED PAPER PATTERN of the Bolinbroke Casaque. 
DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Patterns of—(1) The Vesta 
Beane (2) Lady’s Chemise; (3) Corsage Mathilde; (4) Dress for 
a Girl. 
NEW PARIS MODELS of MODES FOR CHILDREN. 
Costumes, Toilettes, Man- SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by 
tles, Chapeaux, Coiffures, and the silkworm, 


Lingerie for ies; Cos-| MYRA'S ANSWERS. Latest 

tumes, Chapeaux, and from Paris. Gardening, New 

Mantles for Children, Cos-| Music and Books. 

tumes, Mantles, and | ANSWERS on Dress, Health 

Chapeaux. and Personal Attention, Eti- 
MODELS from Les Grands uette, Miscellaneous, &c. 


NEEDLEWORK: Designs for 
Bolster Cushion, Table Cloth 
tn Russian Embroidery and 
Crochet, Baby’s Shoe, Crochet 
Kdgings, &c. 


M ins du Louvre. 
MELHOD OF MOUNTING 


Drawings. 
DRESS ‘AND FASHION in 
Paris. 
Price Sixpence; by post, 8d. 
Myra and Son (late Gout:aud and Son), 39 and 40, Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden. 


Now ready, for FEBRUARY, price 6d., 
HE QUIVER, for Sunday Reading, 


eta fe 

CHURCH WORK IN SOUTH LONDON. By the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester. 

OME i 81 Ne 

RESTFUL TALKS IN THE RUSH OF LIFE. By Rev. W. 

BOODLE'S DOCTOR. Short Sto 

A WORD ABOUT THE AMALERITES, By Very Rey. Dean 
Martyn Hart, M.A. 

SUNDAY THOUGHTS IN VENICE. By Rev. J. Stoughton. 

THER GROWTH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, By Ven. 
Archdeacon Gore, M.A. Ut 

“0 LORD OF ALL CREATION.” Original Hymn Tune. 


A CHILD'S LEGACY. Short S' 
POPULAR AMERICAN PREACHERS. By Rev. L. D. 


Bevan, D.D, 
THE MARKS OF THE LORD JESUS. By Rev. Horatius 


Bonar, D.D. 
MOLLIE'S MAIDENS. Serial Story. 
A POOR MAN'S WIFE. Serial Story, &c. 
With numerous original Illustrations, 
“*The Quiver’ is the best of all the magazines devoted to 
Sunday reading.”"—Saturday Review. i 
CassELt and Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London, 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
MACMILLAN’s MAGAZINE, No. 304, 


For FEBRUARY. 
Price 1s, 
INTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
LIFE OF GEORGE ELLIOT. B 3 
AN Rare PONG. By WE. Ay Leer ek 
HE CLEY.COMPANTES, 2 Frederick Pollock 
AGE LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
LORD TENNYSON'S * BECKER,” 
MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. Chapters IV.—VI. 
W OF THE MONTH, 
Macatunuan and Co., London. 


R. HUGH CONWAY’S New Story now 


appearing in THE ENGLISH ILLUSIRATE 
MAGAZINE is described as:— SN 4 

“A truly admirable creation.’'—St. James's Gazette. 

“A success on entirely different ground from what Mr. Con- 
way has tried before.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*The situations are strong, and characterised by great 
humorousness.’""—The Graphic, 

“Very well constructed, very entertaining, It does credit to 
the writer’s versatility.’’—Ilustrated London News. 

Protusely Ilust-ated. Price Sixpence; by post, Kightpence, 


TY HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
* MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1885, conta’ns :— 
I. “IN THE NUYP-TREL.” Atter a Drawing by Dewey 
Bates. (Krontispiece.) 
II. SHAKSPEARE'’S COUNTRY (concluded). 
Kingsley, With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
III. NAWORTH CAS'TLE. By M. Creighton, With Ilus- 
tions by George Howarua, 
IV. THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK, By H. A. Jones. With 
Illustrations by Hugh ‘Thomson, 
V. IN A SOUTH ITALIAN TAVERNA, By Charles Grant. 
VI. THE GIRL AT THE GATE (concluded). By Wilkie 


Collins. 
VIL A ee eG cheese ae oe re con- 
nued), y Hugh Conway, Author of * Called Back.” 
VIII. A CASUAL SONG." By Roden Noel. wee 
Macminuan and Co., London, 
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By Rose 


Now ready, 
THIRD EDITION OF MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
THE ARGOSY for JANUARY, 


Sonera she Opening Chapters of THE MYSTERY OF 
ALLAN GRALE, 


Also ready, 


HE ARGOSY for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


1, THE MYSTERY OF ALLAN GRALE. Chaps. V.—VIL1. 
With an Illustration. 

2, CARAMEL COTTAGE. By Johnny Ludlow. 

3. AMONG THE WELSH. By Charles W, Wood. With 
numerous Illustrations, 

4. HESTER. 

5. A GLOVE’S EVIDENCE. 

6. 10 MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 

Sixpence, Monthly, 


«The Argosy ’ is literally laden with golden grain.”’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

she ca ree sails as els as ever, and the golden grain 
with which Mrs. Henry Wood loads her yessel shows no sign of 
diminution, The present number is one of the best ever 
issued.’’"—Bell's Life. 

“Mrs. Henry Wood's ‘Argosy’ is one of the brightest and 
most amusing as well as the cheapest amongst the English 
serials.’'"—Broad Arrow. 

“The best and cheapest magazine we have.’’"—Standard, 

“Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.’’—Spectator. 

“The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.”— 
Saturday Review. 

THIRD EDITION for JANUARY now ready. 
Sixpence, Monthly. 
Ricuarp Benrixry and Soy, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 20, 


MYXHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY. 
OUNTENTS. 

RAINBOW GOLD, By David Christie Murray. Book L— 
How Hercule Asmodée Bonaventure enlisted Job Round, 
Chaps. 1V.—VI. 

EXPEKTS IN HANDWRITING. 

THE DAISYCLIFFE MYSTERY, Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 

Div BANANA. 

HE 'TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Payn, Chap. 
XXX1i.—The Messenger of Disgrace. Chap. XXXII,—'The 
Feet of Clay. Chap. XXXIII.—Breaking it. Chap, XXXIV, 
—A Comforter. Chap. XXXV.—Farewell. With Ilustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. 

London: Smrru, Exper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


(ese ekeek JOURNAL for 
FEBRUARY. 
PRISON LITERATURE. CANINE AFFECTION IN 


CKYLON 


MY EXTRAORDINARY . 
y | A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


FRIEND. 


SOME INDIAN HERBS AND TO AN ENGLISH GIRL. 
POISONS. Poem by Alexander Anderson. 
CLOUD AND SUNSHINE IN|THE STORY OF THE 

LANCASHIRE, CHANCERY FUNDS. 
VICTUALS 1N SCOTLAND | THU QUANDONG’S SECRET. 

IN THE OLDEN ‘TIMES, ODDITIES OF ANIMAL 
FINISH. LIFE IN THE ROCKY 
HOME NURSING: V. By a} MOUNTAINS. 

Lady. SOME STAGE TRADES. 
CURLOUS EPITAPHS. MY IRISH CORRE- 
THE MANUFACTURE OF] SPONDEN' 

PAPER FROM WOOD, THE MONTH: SCIENCE 
OUTSIDE LONDON. By] AND ARTS, 

Richard Jefferies. OIL ON TROUBLED 
THE BURIED CITIES. WATERS. 
KNOWECROFT. A Cumber-}] HERM, 

land Idyll, OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

TO THE POINT. POETICAL PIECES, 


First Instalment of a New Novel, 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 
By Mrs. MEE ISS Chaps. 1.—V, 
rice fd. 
W. and R, ‘Juamners, 47, Paternoster-row, London; 
and Edinburgh. 


New and Enlarged Edition, post-free, 2s. 6d., 
N PARALYSIS, Loss of Power in the 


Muscles or Joints, Locomotor Ataxy, Epilepsy, Neuras- 
thenia, and other Affections of the Brain and Spinal Cord, A 
Practical Treatise explaining the Causes, Treatment, and Cure 
of these Diseases; with Directions for Diet. By 8. BERRY 
NIBLETT, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. Pub- 
lished by Mr. Wrtc1ams, 10, Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, London, 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FACULTY, 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge, 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
‘Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion, 
Prepared by &. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
69, Queen-street, City, 
London. 
eet unlike age ay — Pur- 
atives, is agreeable to take, and never 
RILLON. products irritation, nor interferes with 
usiness or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a Box, 
Stamp included. 


D® LIEB’S EDIBLE FRUIT PILLS 


may be eaten like a sweetmeat. Renowned for their 
efficacy in constipation, bile, indigestion, and all ailments of 
the stomach. 


A DELICIOUS MEDICINE, eagerly taken 


by children and the delicate. Highly recommended by 
the Faculty. Of all Chemists, at 1s. 1)d.. 2s. 9d.. and 4s, 6d. per 
Box ; or post-free of the consignees, A. POSENER and CO., 61, 
Mansell-street, London. 


CHILBLAINS, CHAPS, and 
Ty Light Cutaneous Affections are cured ie LA 

all the 
OXE 


bio reas 


[Py DIEN 


CREME SIMON. Recommended b 
celebrated Doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every Lady who is anxious to preserve her 
complexion. Price 48. and 2s, 6d. 

LA POUDRE SIMON and the SAVON A LA 
CREME SIMON have the same perfume as the 
Creme, and possess the same qualities. These 
excellent preparations may be obtained from 
J. SIMON, 36, Rue de Provence, Paris—the 


NiGst ue Swe BS Wat” p Condolecatreet 
towns of England and abroad, from Chemists 
and Perfumers. 
EEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 
Before purchasing your Spring Supply, send for 
DANIELS’ 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE for AMATEUR GARDENERS. 
Magnificent Coloured Ilustrations of 


FLOWERS, FRUILS, AND VEGETABLES, 
ba li beautifully Illustrated Letterpress, 


This Catalogue may justly be termed the i 
GEM OF THE SEASON. 
Price 18., post-free. ke ight 


Gratis to Customers. .— 5 
DANIELS BROS., Seed Merchants, Norwich. 
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HHE® M 42ESTY 


Mik QUEEN 
AND THE 


[BSH POPLIN TPRADE. 


Within the past few days, Her Majesty has fuyoured 


MESSRS. R. ATKINSON and CO., 


31, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN, 
with an order for several dresses for the Trousscan of 
JL ®® Roerxat FLIGHNESS 
THE 


PRINCESS BEATRICE, 


comprising an Ivory-White and Go!d Poplin, in Oriental design ; 
one of Poppy Red, in the richest quality; and one of Cicl Bleu, 


closely covered with forget-me-nots, 
HE® Rexvau TLIGHNESS 
THE 


P2EINCESS OF ‘Wates 


has also been pleased to order some dresses from Messrs. I. 

ATKINSON and CO., in Casdinal and Olive Green, in the New 

Makes, so much in public favour, 

PATTERNS of this BEAUTIFUL and USEFUL MATERIAL, 
in Black and Colours, 


can be had post-free on application to 


31, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN. 


J 4%'8 HALF-YEARLY SALE. 


LACK SILKS, warranted to be made 
by Bonnet, vf Lyons, 3s. 6d. per yard. 
| ICH FIGURED VELVETS, | 6s. 
per yard, 
JIZLACK SILKS of every kind pro- 
portionately cheap, but there will be no reduction on the 
Sutin Duchesse, as sold by Messrs. JAY at 3s, per yard, 


Ce eS elegant and rich variety 


of BLACK SILK, Velvet, and other Custumes, the 


9d. 


product more or less of this season, marked in plain 
ligures, and showing the reduction in the prices. But 
the 5 und (4 guinea Silk Costumes (including sufficient 
materials for unmade bodice) lately sold by Messrs. JAY 


will not be altered in price. 


ANTLES.—A large and costly collection 
of FRENCH MODEL MAN'TLES, by Worth, Pingat, 
and other artistes, at common pr ¥ 

{ASHIONABLE BONNETS, HATS, and 


other incidental MILLINURY, COLLARS, CURLS, &e., 


generally REDUCED IN VP RICKS, andamong these odds 
and ends many will be found worth inspection, 


Brack STUFFS.—In the Black Stuff 
Department the prices are generally lowered, and some 
fine Cashmeres and other good Woollen Manufactures 
ure very cheap; but the All-Wool ould, as usually sold 
by Messrs. JAY at 1s, per yard, will remain at the same 

cost. 


{URS.—Owing to the mild weather, 
the Stock of superior Sealskin and rich Fur-trimmed 
Manties has not been so freely sold as was anticipated; 
therefore these luxuries are reduced to every-day prices. 


OSIERY.—There is no reduction in the 
French Gloves sold at 2s. 6d. per pair, but sundry Lisle 
Thread Hose, Is, 1d. per pair; Cashmere, ribbed and 
plain, at Is, 11d.; pure Silk, ladies’ small size, 9s. 6d, 
per pair; and Cashmore Jerseys, braided, from Lés. 6d., 
worth notice, and very cheap. 


HE CREPE IMPERIAL, specialty in 


the Black Department, remains at the same price. 


TINHE SALE does not in any way affect 
the execution of Mourning orders, a special stult being 
re ained for that purpose, 


Jay's 
"['HE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE. 
REGUENT-STREET, 


T° TAILORS and WOOLLEN BUYERS. 


We are selling all classes of Woollen Goods and Tailors’ 
Trimmings at Lower Prices than ever, Lefore buying your 
Spring parcels, inspect our Stock, or write for patterns, stating 
cinss Of Goods required. a 
ALFRED BROWN and SONS, 8, Holborn-circus, London, E.C. 


{GIDIUS.—The only Flannel Shirts 
that Never Shrink in Washing. 
Three for 39s. 6d. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS.—Three for 39s. 6d. 
Soft as Silk, and very Elastic, 
Free by parcels post. 
R. FORD and CU., 41, Poultry, London, 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION THREE- 


AND-A-HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK, 
Minimum Price, £09 per cent. _ 
The Corporation of Sheffield are receiving applications for the 
above Stock. : : s 
Prospectuses and any further information will be supplied by 
Bridge-street, Sheffield. BENJAMIN Jones, Registrar. 


A SIMPLE FACT ABOUT KEATING’S 
COUGH TueeNore | oe acl tttis ny ae 
in giving relief, so certain to cure,and ye 
eal cies cans ke them. One Lozenge gives ease. Sold 
in 133d. Tings 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


JAN. 31, 1889 


NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. Ae O Mo AN OP TG iB x, 
‘The Completion of 


RIAL BY JURY. By W. S. Gilbert 


and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Now performing at the 
Savoy Theatre. Complete words and music, 3s. net; planvforte 


solo, 28, 6d. net. 
cS ae and CO.’S LATEST 
SUCCESSES: 


BP ME GOOD-BYE. Music by TOSTI. 
BY ME GOOD-BYE. Words by 


i Wentherly. 

WZID. ME GOOD-BYE. ‘‘A tuneful ditty 
in valse rhythm; is certain to acquire vast popularity.”"— 

Times, Jan .9. 


Be ME GOOD-BYE. ‘A most exquisite 
song.”’ 
ID 


ME GOOD-BYE VALSE. By 
H. W. DE CAMORS. On the melody of Tosti’s newest 
aud most successful song. 


} ID ME GOOD-BYE VALSE. Played 


with immense success by Liddell’s Band, Coote’s Band, and 
the Bijou Orchestra; also at the Strand and Adelphi ‘Theatres 
every night. 


Price 2s, net. 


P- BUCALOSSI. 
P WYLLIS WALTZ. 
yi ekex FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 


Both played nightly at the Haymarket Theatve with great 
success. Price 2s, each net. 


(\AROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
PuscK AND 'TAN POLKA. 


This will be the polka of the season, 


PAnRWOHL WALTZ. 


Price 2s. each net, 


TOKE WHEELER. 
Mor SEULE WALTZ. 
Lovauré warz. 
({HIC POLK. 

EA BREEZE POLKA. 


“The Sea Breeze Polka is one of the be-t and most spirited 
polkas which has been published fora long time.’'—Morning Post. 
Price 2s. each net, 


LAIRE WALTZ. By LEONARD 


GAUTIER. Lllustrated with a beautiful photo of Mrs. 
Kendal. Price 2s. net. 


{HAPPELL and CO. have on view every 
/ description of PIANOFORTES by the best mukers, re- 
turned tron to be SOLD at greatly reduced prices for cash, 
or may be pu used on the ‘Lhree-Years’ System 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 15 guineas, 
COLLARD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. 
ERARD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guin 
BROADWOUD PIANOFORTES, from 


(CHAPPELL Bt 


guineas. 


and. CO'S STUDENT'S 


PIANOFORTES, from 16 guincas. 


anaes and = CO”S  PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from 23 guineas. 


{HAPPELL and CO.’8S IRON-FRAMED 
OBLIQUE and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for Occan 
Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 6d guineas. 


(SuATrE LL and CO. have on View Grand 
VPianofortes ) to 25) guineas, 
i, New Bond and 15, Poultry. 


DWIN ASHDOWN,  Hanover-square, 


forwards Catalogues of his 
20,000 MUSICAL WORKS 
post-free to all parts of the world. 


A SHDOWN EDITION of STANDARD 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. Net, s, d. 
1. Chopin's Twenty-seven Studies . ae ho ak, nes ed 


2. Stephen Heller's Album. Op, 133 .. . .. es 
3. Henri Roubier’s 20 Melodies of Franz Schubert ., o 20 
4, Stephen Heller's Twenty-four Preludes. Op. 81 npea ee 
6. Chopin's Kighteen Nocturnes .. ee Si oF oS 0 
6, Czerny's One Hundred and One Exercises .. - xia 
7. Czerny’s Etude de la Vélocité .. Ss 3 os, e. 2.0 
8, Schumann's Phantasiestiicke. Op. 12 . . a 
9, Schubert's Eight Impromptus .. a a“ ve eee Ss 
10, Liszt's Soirees de Vienne .. ze . os oe o 26 
Clementi’s Six Sonatinas. Op.36 — .. as on ee 170 
piriien Ifeller's chirty: Ut -reludes. Op. 119... oe 2 26 
Ruabinstein’s so} a St. Petersbourg, 6 Morceaux 10 
Chopin's Forty-three Mazurkas ae =A at on) 8.0 
Schumann's Album fiir die Jugend. Op, 6s 1 6 
16, Dussek's Six Sonutinas. Op, 20 ea 5 mn ke 
17, Gottschalk Sclection No. 1(Vasquinade and five others) 1 0 
1s. Kahlan's Six Sonatinas. Op. 50 “ Ha gt Page ips! 
19. Chopin's Hight Waltzes .. tn = 6 ee 1 6 
2). Kullak's Youthful Days. 24 Characteristic Pieces ge | 
21. Kessler's I wenty-four Studies .. Se oe or 26 
22. Clementi’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 37 and 38 .. wie ask pB 


A SHDOWN EDITION of STANDARD 

VOCAL MUSIC. Net,s. d. 

1. Concone. 50 Singing Lessons (pour le médium de lavoix) 1 6 

2. Constantino Perugini. Six Lessons for ‘lwo Voices — .. 0 

3. Niels W. Gade, Light Vocal Duets (English and German) 

. Franz Abt. 10 Vocal Duets (English and German Words) 
Nomanini and Nava. 12 Solteggios for Contralto Voice 

3. Keller, Kight Vocal Duets (English and German Words) 
Panseron. The Elements of singing .. te 85 

. W.S. Bennett. Six Songs. (Euglish and German) 

All the above Works sent, post-free, at prices quoted. 


vd LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC 


» ata large reduction and post-free, All new Songs, Pleces, 
&e., of all publishers ins) New copies, best editions. Prices 
commence id., Gd gues sent post-free. 
J.W. Mora street, London, N. Established 1827. 


IROADWOOD’S PIANOFORTES. 


pa bee nat et 


CRAMER'S. SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMENTS | 


on their Three- Years’ System of Hire. 
207 and 200, Regent-street, W. 


QRARD’S PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER'S 
SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMENTS on_their 
"'Yhree-Years’ System of Hire.—207 and 20), Regent-street, W. 


OLLARD’S PIANOFORTES. 
CRAMER'S SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMEN'I'S 
on their ‘Uhree- Years’ System ot Hire. 
207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


RAND. PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER’S 


SUPPLY GRAND PIANOFORTES by all the great 
makers, from £7 78. to £31 10s. per eee Full Price-Lists 
post-free,—207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


.18, Great Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Yaris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 


Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold bear-_ 


ing the name of “ Erard"’ which are not of their manufacture, 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great Marl- 
Lorough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 guineas. 


PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas. 
OBLIQU Es, from 85 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


Jy ALMAINE'S PIANOS Half Price, from 
- tl. DALMATNE’'S AMERICAN ORGANS from £5, All 
full compiss, Warranted for ten years; carriage free, and all risk 
taken. Teastost terms arranged. Established 100 years, 

ul, Finsbury-pavement, City, EC. 


MO0kE and MOORE’S Tron Pianofortes, 
from 3 guineas, on Three-Years' System, carriage free, 
Liberal discount for cash. Illustrated Price-Lists post-free, 
Pianofortes from 14 guineas.—104 and 105, Bishopsgate Within 


FeRABps" 


Boosey and CO.’S NEW SONGS. 
2s. cach. 

OUR LAST WALTZ. New Romantic 

y Song. By MOLLOY. 

(Ce® LAST WALTZ. Words by 
Weatherly, 

Ouvz LAST WALTZ. Sung by Miss 

Agnes Larkcom, Miss Damian, and Madame de Foublanque. 


( UR LAST WALTZ. Arranged also 
asa Danee. By LAMOTHE. 
Editions 


‘yUR LAST WALTZ. Both 
are Illustrated with a beautiful Vignette. 
Boosry and Co. 


Pi Ave ARTHUR HILL'S NEW SONG. 
yp wo THOUGHTS. By the Composer 


of In the Gloaming."’ 


PY THE COMPOSER OF “SWINGING.” 
(A. PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS. 


Sung by Miss Mary Davics.—Boosry and Co. 


GATURDAY NIGHT. By MOLLOY. 


QPEPaEN ADAMS’ NEW SONGS. 
ruweE MAID OF THE MILL. 
SHIPWRECKED. 


Also new editions of “ ‘he Owl" and “ The Little Hero,” 
; ? ’ vw cy. S. 
MM An2i41s NEW SONGS 
M4* MARGARET. 


Sung by Miss Mary 


Dayies. 
(pee RIVER OF YEARS. (Miss Eleanor 
Rees ) 


EVER TO KNOW. 


Alsu new editions of *‘ Leaving yet Loving,” and “ Ask 
Nothing More."* 


ARZIALS’ » POPULAR BALLADS. 


‘The Miller and the Maid. Just as Weil. * 
A Summe ower, '’wickenham Ferry. 
The Three Sailor Boys. In the North Countree. 


BY THE COMPOSER OF ‘‘ONLY ONCE 


MORE.” 


(HE LAST REGRET. 
EAN IT BE TRUE? 


QGTEADY AND READY. 
‘a By LOULS DIBUL. 
feos By BEHREN 


Peers: By KUHE. 


Soldier’s Song. 


Qsn re 


One Night came on a Hur- 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 
Father O'llynn. 


_ricune, Vhe Boatswain's Story, 
Gipsy John. 


Boosey and Co., London, 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC IN 
TRHE CAVENDISH MUSIC SOOKS. 
Full Music size, Is. each; post-tree, 1s. 2d. 
su. SELECTION OF STERNDALE BENNETT'S PIECES, 
including the ** Musical Sketches.”” 
57. SELECLION OF PLECES bY GOLTSCHALK (1st Book), 
7. Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. (2nd Look). 
56. SELECLION OF PLECES BY SCHULOFF. 
3 SEVENTEEN CLASSICAL READINGS, 
Zi. EWEN TY-ONE SACKED RBADINGS. 
3. TWENTY-SIX RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OPERA. 
0, ALBUM OF TWELVE GAVOTDES. 
. ALBUM OF KIGHTEEN MINUE'Ts. 
. ALBUM OF EIGH'TEEN OLD DANCES. 
3. ALBUM OF TWELVE POLONAISES, 
Boosry and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


NEW SONGS IN 
(Pee CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 


Price Js, cach, 
77. EIGHTEEN SONGS FOR YOUNG GIRIS. 
78. LEN SONGS OF THE DAY, including “ When the Heart 
is Young,’' ** Mignonette,’* and “ Do not forget.” 
45. TEN SONGS OF THE DAY, including * ‘l'wickenham 
» Ferry’? and ** Olivia.” 
68. TEN. SONGS OF 'TILE DAY, including “ She wandered 
down "' and * If was a Dream,” 
47. EIGHT SONGS by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, including 
“ Looking Back.’ : y 
65. yet oa BARITONE SONGS, sung by Santley and 
uybrick. | 
y Loosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 
fe 


DIAMOND § MUSIC BOOKS, 
32 and 40 pages, price Cd. each. é 
1. The Singing Master. 10, Sacred Songs (44). 
2. he Music Mas’ (Piano). Scotch Songs (30), ae 
3. Lhe Violin Master. i 
4. Family Glee Book (40 Glees | 13. 


2. Irish Songs (80). 

3. Old English Songs (30). 
and Part-Songs). a. 
5. Harmonium 5. Ditto (10), Book 2. 


Modern Songs (10), Book 1. 
Voluntary | 1 


Louk (50 pieces). 16. New American Songs (12). 
. Songs of the Sea (1%). © 


6. Select Piano Vieces (6). 7 ‘ 
7. Ditto (10). 18, Country Dances, &e. (75). 
8. Gavottes and Minnets (12). | 19, Juvenile Pianoforte Book. 
¥, Murches (14). 20, Juvenile Song Book (41). 


Loosxy and Co., 295, Regent-streét. 


CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS. 


W. BENSON, maker of. many of 

e the best known CHURCH and‘?TURRIET CLOCKs. Now 
making «the GREAT ILLUMINATED CLOCK for | the 
HLUSAINABAD ‘TOWER, LUCKNOW, fo show time on four 
dials 131t. in diameter and quarter‘on bells of 24 tons. Also the 
Ciock for NEW COLLEGU, OXFORD, &. Estimates and 
specifications for all kinds of Church, Turret, Stable, and 
Factory Clocks, on application to the Steam. Factory (the only 
one in the City of London where 'lurret Clocks can be seen in 
process of munufacture:,.—J. W. BE IN, the Steam Factory, 

udgate-hill and Belle Sauvage-yard, H.C. London. 


Bes GTON and CO. 


ELECTRO and SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 
DIRECY FROM TUE MANUFACTURERS. 


Peewee and. Co. 
TABLE and TUSLIMONIAL PLATE, 
DESIGNS and PHOVOGIAPHS, 
SUPPLIED TO COMMLTTELS, 


tara GTON and CO.—CAUTION. 
SEE ALL GOODS MARKED, 
“BE and 00.” IN SHLELD, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 


Panton and CO., } 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 
22, RKegent-st.; and 42, Moorgute-st., City. 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. 


'('HOPIN’S favourite 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 
PEGGY 0” YARMOUTH TOWN. By 
FREDERICK BEVAN, 

PEGGY O' YARMOUTH ‘TOWN. By FREDERICK BEVAN, 
PEGGY O' YARMOUTIL TOWN, By FREDERICK BEVAN, 
Sung by Mr. Kranklin Clive, Mr, Freterick Bevan, Mer. 
Theodore Distin, Mr. James Bee Horscrott, &c. 
2s. net. 


mpwo BELLS. By MICHAEL WATSON. 
Sung by Mr. Barrington Foote. 
Words by ek Ast AU hap 


OOD -NIGHT, ROBIN. 
= ROKCKEL, 
Sung by Madame Vatey. 
Words by Pred i. Weatherly, 


2s. net. 


By: J. Le 


NEW DANCE MUS!IC_FOR THE SEASON, mi 
A AMOUR IMMORYDTEL VALSE. Par 
- FABLAN ROSE. 
Best Waltz of the Season. 
LVAMOUK IMMORTEL, 
L'AMOUR IMMORTEL, 
_ (2s, net. 
| Pa COQUETTE VALSKE. 
Par TITO MATTET. 


28. n 


MADAME DU BARRY VALSE. 
a Var, OU LLLON. a 
D AND; CAMBRIDGE 
QWUADRILI AS. 
By ELYORE VANIZZA. 


Pavey and Wer, 44, Great Mar.borough-.tzect, London, W. 


(yFP or 


PRETTY NEW SONGS THAT CAPTIVATE THE WORTD. 
Ho“ DREAMS. By A. Tl. BEUREN 


“A charming song; will prove: t success.” 
“A pretty story, clothed im simpe music.’" 
‘© A nost effective song, cusy ana brilhaut.” 


F,G (D to #), Aand b flat. 
VHE LIGHT OF THE LAND. PINSUTI. 
“A grand and impressive song.” 
“A song of une mmon bewuty and merit,” 
“Will maintin its composer s high reputation.” 
B tlat, C (C-to 1), and F. 
jo A Merry Song by COTSFORD DICK. 
“ Replete with dry humour.” 
“A bright, sparksang, and humorous song.’ 
«Lhe finest song fur concerts and ponny readings.” 
D, 1 flat (i to 1), and F, 
PHE CLANG OF THE HAMMER. 
BONHEUR. 
“A bold, vigorous, and spirited s ng. 
“A dashing and powerful bass or baritone song.”’ 
iF, G (B to D), and Ls flat. 


{URELY. New Song. By A. H. BEHREND. 


15,6.0 copics sold first month of issue. 
“The greatest success of modern times.” 
E flat, &', G (compass D to 1), A flat, B flat, and ©. 
‘Lhe above New Songs post-free 24 stamps each. 


MORLEY and CO., 
e 269, Regent-street, W.; and 70, Upper-street, N. 
pore VOICES. 
Levep VOICES. | 


LOVED VOICES. 


2s, neti. 
2s. net. 


'? DITH, COOKE’S CHARMING NEW 
SONG. 
Published wso us a Vocal Duet. 
JEHREND’S LATEST SONG. 
> Will undoubtedly prove a great success. 
dn keys to cust all voices. 
M* MESSAGE. 
Of all Mus esellers. 
Koserr Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, London. 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
New and Mulargea dition, 
Charles Jlaile’s New Pianotorte ‘Lutor, 
Charles Hallé’s Musical Library. - 
Entirely :¢modelled and enlarged, 
Catalogues post tree ou application, 


mn ff, © flat, and G, 
N Y HEART’S MESSAGE. 
- 2s. net. 
HEART'S 
(CHARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published, 
Forsyru Buornens, London aud Manchester. 


y (PHREE “NEW PIECES FOR THE 
peer oe 'MPHEN HELLER. 
PABLAAU. Op 


CAVHICUIET YO. Op. 156, 
Vos FUULLEETS D'ALBUM. Op, 157. 
Price 2s, each; net, 
Porsyru Broruers, London und Manchester, 


OME coe ORGANS. 


A Laree Stock of th so celebrated Organs always on view. 
Considered the finest-toned American Orguns yet produced, 
A New two-mantal pedal Organ just introduced, style ys. 

- : Catia ogues post-Lree 
Forsyru Brorurns, 272A, i 


Regont- circus, Oxford - strect, 
Loudon; and 122 and iz4, Deansgate, Manchester. °° 


pLeven, WOLFF, and. CO,’S- PIANOS 


were 
instruments. The 
most perfect in toveh and tone of any intro- 
ducea, Whether Engtsh or Foreign, bor SALI 
or HIRE, orenthe TURBE-YMARS' SYSTiM, 
of the Sole Agcnts, 
und CU., 170, New Bond-street, London, W- 


I, BERROW 


(OCKLE'S 
A NtIBILIous 
puis. 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOk LIVER, 
(JOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
LOK BILE. 
({OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
1 FORK INDIGUSTION, 
((ocKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR HEARLBURN. 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Mair to its original colour, without 
leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘* Ktestorers.”” “It makes 
the hair charmingly beantifal, as well as promoting the growth 
of the hair on baid Spos) where the 
“The, Mexican Huir-Renewer "' is sol 
fumers every where, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


lunds are not decayed. 
by Chemists and l’er- 


.) OHN BROGDEN, deceased. ‘ 
j The VALUABLE STOCK of ART-J EWELLERY \4 
is NUW FOR SALE, at a REASONABLE REDUCTLON, 
for a LIMITED TIME, 
by order of the Exceutors. any 
6, GRAND HOTEL-BUILDINGS, CLARING-CROSS. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
Y are superseding all others, Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £4 4s. ; Gold, from £6 tis. Price- 
Lists sent tree.—77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent ti. 


HE 9-92.35. 8 UGH. 


Cc oO 
ROCHE'S HERBAL EMBROCATION,. 
The celebrated eflectual cure without intérnal medicine. Sole 


Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 147, Queen Victoria- 
street (formerly of 67, St. Paul's-churchyard), London, whose 
names are ¢ngraved on the Government Stamp. 

by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


JALORILINE. “For: the Teeth and Breath. 


Js the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly ~ 
cleanses purtially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animulculw,’! leaving them pearly white, pene adelight- 
ful Ma Eee to the breath. The bragrant Florifine removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is pertectly délicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. So!d by Chemists and l’erfumers 
everywhere, at 28. 6d. per Bottle. : 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. 
Cured by the use of 
t » DR. LAVILLE'S LIQUOR and PILLS. 
Approved of by Dr, Ossian Henry, Analytical Chemist 
: ‘of the Académie de Médecine of 1’ 
The Liquor to be used in acute saute of gout or 
rheumatism ; the Pills in chronical state. 
Wholesale: COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


‘DHE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


(which is the ONLY DIRECT ROUTE to the Canadian 
North-West) to the summitot the Rocky Mountains has thrown 
open to settlement some ot the finest Agricultural Lands in 
Manitoba and the North-West, of “which the Dominion 
Government offer ONE HUNDRED AND SIX'TY ACRES FREK. 

For further information apply to any Steam-ship Agent; and 
for new maps, prmphiets, and the tallest particulars about the 
country (free of charge), as well as the new tourist guide,* Krom 
Quebec to the Rocky Mountains,” when published, apply cither 
personally or by letter to 

ALEXANDER BEGG, 
Canadian Pacific Rwilway Offices, 
88, Cannon-street, London, B.C, 


ANTED, Respectable Young Women, 

as DOMESTIG SERVANTS, to proceed to NEW 

SOUTH WALES. Passnges, including Provisions, Bedding, &e., 
will be granted by the Agent-General in first-class steamers t» 
approved Spe anie, upou payment of £2each. An experienced 
Surgeon aud Matron accompany each ship. Single Iemates 
are quickly engaged at good wages on their arrival in Sydney ; 
but. if desired, the Government will provide them with free 
accommodation for ten days. The next steamer will be dis- 
patched about Feb. 23. Further information may be obtained 
at the EMIGRATION DEPARTMENT, New South Wales 
Government Offices, 5, We-tminster-chambers, Victoria-strect, 


Westminster, $.W. 
Cee eae MENT i 
Awarded 


AMSTERDAM . the 
ENILIGILLON, L333. GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


Ry 


GC MOCOust MENIER, in } 1b. and } Ib. 
“ PACK LET'S. ny 
BREA KFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SULPER, 
Creches MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
a VRIZE MEDALS. 
Constinption annually 
exceeds 25,000,000 Lb. 
(HOCOnAT MENIER. Paris, 
New York. 


Sold Everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


(RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article.'""~-Standard. 


“PURE COCOA ONLY. 
(10004. | PPRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated,’’— 
W. Wz. Sroppant, Analyst tor Bristol, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
K Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 

Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Mat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas lhickened yet Weakened with 
Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper. 
The faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, pertectly digest- 
ive Beverage tor “BRWAKIAST, LUNCIEON, or SUPPER." 
Keeps for years in all Climates, Requires no Cooking. A tea- 


HBTS 


spoontul to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 
In AirTight Tins. 1s did.. 88,, &e.. by Chemists and Grocers. 


H. SCUWELTZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, Strand, W.O. 
a. 
Reuse CA BPETS. 


86. 3d, per yard, 4s, $d. per yard. 


Bas Bibs asal tae BENG ee yy 
ESN a3 ie BROS: cya es 
45.01. Ga. Dus 


Pxciusive in design. Special in quality. 


TRELOAR and SONS, 
LUDGATE-UILL. 


GRATEFUL—COMPORTING. 

“ By a thorough know!edge of the natural 
Jaws which govern the operations of d.gestion 
and nutrition d by a caretul application of 
the fine prope sof Well-se celed Cocoa, Mr. 
pps has provided oar breakfast tables witha 
delicately-Havoured beverage which muy save 
us many heavy doctors’ bilis. It is by the 
jud.c.ous use of such articles of diet that i 
constitution may be gradually builf up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency ty 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape ni 
a fatal shalt by keeping ourselves well fo. 
with pure, blood and a properly nourished 
frame,"’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Suld in Packets, mbetled, 
JAMES EPPS and. Ov., MOMGOPATHIC CILEMISTS. 
Also Makers of LVPS'S CILOCOLATE ESSENCH, 


({JHUBB'S PATENT ] OCKS. 
(ASH AND PEED BOXES. 


TWENTY MEDALS awarded at the various 
Tnternational Exhibitions. 
68, ST. JAMES'S-STREELT, PALL- MALL. 
128, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, B.C. 
Price-Lists Post-tree, 


PPs's 


(BREAKFAST) 


((oeee: 


NTERNATIONAL HEALTIE 
EXHIBITION, 


South Kensington.—London, 1884. 


{OLD MEDAL AWARDED for 
EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 


GALT am ¢0, 


EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALK BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices—21 to 31, Pancras-road, London, 


ap i6t of Prices to be obtained of all the 


principal Dealers, 


Reb V. LoNeGle BAe Nee Gk LT: 
The LIGHT from a PATR of 
WES'LAWAY’S PA'TENT LAMUS 
is equal to that from SIX ORDINARY CAKKIAGE LAMPS, 
These LAMPS are STRONGLY MADE and 
PERFECTLY VENTILATED. 

A pair will bc SEN'T on APPROVAL, CARRIAGE PATD, anda 
FAIR TRIAL ALLOWED, on receipt of a remictance. 
SOLD by all CARRIAGE-BUILDERS. 

PARSONS and CHAPMAN, TAVIS'LOCK, 


((oLDS CURED BY 
[)® DUNBAR'S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrl Smelling Boftile, 


a RAM. (OLDS. 
Ae (oLbs. 
(A VEARAM. (Couns. 


[* inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


willatonce arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour. Sold by all Chemists, 28. ¢d,a Bottle, Addyvess, Dr. Dunbar, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward st., H.C. 


NDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific; after which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as a dressing. 1t causes growth, arrests 
falling, and Is use defies detection. ‘The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s, 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. | ‘I'es- 
timonials free. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London, 


G OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s, Gd, of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R, LLOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


ore PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
it tes a eee Sold in Tier cey 1B Ibe and. 2s, ae 
ft . Sent anywhere on receipt o r m™ 

the mankerl i. T. TOWLE, Chemist, ‘Nottingham. bet! 
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He could only stand and look at 


DRAWN BY F.>BARNARD. 


her as she faced him there, with the sinking sun making a blaze of sea and sky behind her and turning her hair ‘into a nimbus. | 


Ro Be ASN eV TD AL. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 


AutHor of “MbLLe. bE Mersac,” “ MATRIMONY,” © THIRLBY HALL,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CARDREW. 


Chance, which plays a considerable part in the lives of most 
people, is responsible for all the works and ways of a few, 
Chance took Mr. Irvine to Cornwall on his wedding-trip, some 
five-and-twenty years before the opening of the present 
narrative ; chance led him to Polruth ; the chance of his wife’s 
having caught a cold in her head kept him for two days in 
that unfrequented fishing-hamlet ; and chance caused him to 
walk up to the old grey house called Cardrew, which stands 
just beneath the brow of the hills above the village. Cardrew 
had been many years for sale, and its appearance at that time 
was hardly calculated to attract purchasers, its garden being 
an overgrown wilderness, its windows for the most part 
broken, and every fence and gate about it rotting away from 
neglect and age. But Mr. Irvine, who possessed a comfortable 
fortune and no home, happened to have his pockets stuffed 
full of house-agents’ lists, and was anticipating, with the 
misery of an undecided man, a long period of house-hunting. 
Here was a house to be sold—a solid, well-built, roomy house, 
with a sufficiency of land about it, a healthy position, and an 
admirable prospect. What a deal of worry might be saved 
by securing it and making it habitable! He consulted his 
wife, and had the happiness to find that her views coincided 
with his own. There was certainly no reason why they should 
establish themselves in Cornwall, with which county they had 
no family connection; but, on the other hand, there was no 
particular reason why they should not. So the old place was 
bought for a mere song, and, the necessary repairs having 
been completed, Mr. and Mrs. Irvine took possession. 


‘In due time, his appointment as a magistrate added a_touch 


There they settled down and multiplied, as the years went 


‘on, with satisfaction to themselves and to those who dwelt 


around them. ‘The neighbours, high and low—there were not 


‘a great many of cither class—soon became attracted to this 


simple couple, and freely forgave them for not having been 
born and bred in the duchy. Mrs. Irvine, active, restless, and 
profoundly interested in local affairs, while keeping open her 
many lines of communication with the outer world, was in 
more ways than one a godsend to the parish. Her blunders, 
‘it is true, were many and frequent, but they were very seldom 
harmful, and though some people might occasionally find her 
a bore, no one had ever been heard to accuse her of selfishness 
or ill-nature. As for her husband, he was liked, as most of us 
learn to like the inanimate objects upon which our eyes rest 
every day. His long hair, his devious gait, and somewhat 
vacant smile became familidr to Polruth, and would, if they 
had disappeared, have been missed almost as much as the yew- 
‘tree in the churchyard or. Daniel Chenoweth’s old grey mare. 


of dignity to his harmless, desultory existence ; but he was 
seldom seen two miles away from home,’ except when the news 
of an impending sale took him up to London, whence he would 
return laden with spoils in the shape of antiquities or additions 
to what was fast. becoming one of the finest numismatic 
collections in the west of England. 

When six boys and a girl had to be fed, clothed, and 
educated, the acquisition of these ancient coins entailed a 
rather larger outlay of modern ones than was quite con- 
venient; but living at Polruth is very cheap, and although the 
Trvines were sometimes obliged to consider expense, they 
could not be said to have ever really felt the pinch of poverty. 


‘The boys grew up into young men with that amazing rapidity 


which is common to the human race, but which is perhaps 


“more noticeable in quiet neighbourhoods than in cities. The 


girl, as we have seen, developed into, a singularly beautiful 
young woman, and was not so conscious of the fact as she 


“might have been if anyone or anything, except her looking- 


glass, had informed her of it. 

But she did not consult her glass more often than was 
necessary for the purposes of the toilet, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Polruth there dwelt no young man of her own rank. 
Her ‘occupations, after. she had been released from the 
authority of her governess, were so few that she would have 
found time hang heavily on her hands had she not been bred 
to the enjoyment of still lifes her amusements were for the 
most part such as her brothers could. join in, and her know- 
ledge of the world was gleaned solely from what they told her 
and from books, of which she was an eager and untrammelled 
devourer. 

Thus it came to pass that Anglo-Roman society was 
astounded, one winter, by the appearance in its midst of that 
rare phenomenon, a totally unselfconscious beauty. That she 
did not receive at least a dozen offers during the three months 
which she spent with her parents on the banks of the Tiber, 


was probably. due to the circumstance that she was at once 


monopolised by Mr. Wilbraham ; to which cause may also be 
assigned her willingness to leave scenes which, to her inex- 
perienced eyes, far surpassed all that had ever been said or 
written about them. For she did not wish to marry this man. 
Nature was beginning to awaken in her; in a vague, dreamy 
way she realised the possibilities of life and love, and felt 
within herself a’capacity for happiness such as she knew of 
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only by hearsay. Carriages, diamonds, and the other adjuncts 
of wealth tempted her very little, nor did it occur to her to 
desire the love of a man who could give her these pleasant 
things. Yet Mr. Wilbraham, viewed in the abstract, was very 
desirable. He had large estates, he had powerful connections, 
and he was more than usually pleasing in person and manners. 
Such a highly favoured individual is not to be rejected with- 
out reasons, and reasons were precisely what Clare could not 
give for rejecting him. When Mrs. Irvine, with some natural 
impatience, asked her what she would have, shecould only 
reply that she didn’t know; and when her suitor roundly 
declared that he would not take No for an answer, she 
thought of all that he could do for the boys, and hesi- 
tated. Like many other young persons, she was subject to 
fits of melancholy which nothing in her circumstances war- 
ranted. It seemed to her that hers was a purposeless life, and 
that if she could promote the happiness of others by marrying 
aman whom she really did not dislike, it would perhaps be 
foolish, as well as selfish, to draw back because of some un- 
defined prospect which she feared to lose. Wilbraham’s arrival 
at Lucerne found her still wavering; but no sooner had she 
reached home than she wrote him a refusal so decisive that he 
made no further attempt to move her. From this it might 
seem as though the prospect above referred to had ceased to be 
undefined ; but such was by no means Clare’s belief. She was 
a good deal ashamed of herself, and felt that her eldest 
brother, Jack, was not far wrong when he called her an ‘‘ awful 
duffer ’’ for throwing such a chance away. 

“‘Just think of the sport we might have had!’ he ex- 
claimed, regretfully. ‘‘Do you know that he has a deer- 
forest and a three-hundred ton yacht, and that they made 
bigger bags at his place in Norfolk last winter than on any 
other estate in England? It strikes me that you are too 
ambitious, Clare. The last member of the Royal family is dis- 
posed of now, you know; and the supply of unmarried Dukes 
is lamentably deficient.’ 

The girl was'really more hurt by this good-humoured chaff 
than she cared to show. No one treated her with unkindness ; 
but it was clear enough that everyone thought her rather silly, 
and she was conscious that she had been to blame in taking so 
long atime to make up her mind. Heriot’s arrival was a 
comfort to her. He and she had always been friends ; she 
knew instinctively that he understood her, and this knowledge 
was not the less soothing because she had some difficulty in 
understanding herself. Sometimes she was inclined to ask him 
whether he thought she had done wrong; but now that the 
thing was over, and the decision irrevocable, there seemed to 
be little use in talking about it; so she kept her misgivings to 
herself, and carried them out to a certain grassy headland 
overlooking Polruth Bay, where she was wont to dream away 
some part of the long summer days. 

One afternoon in the beginning of August she was sitting 
there upon the short, sweet-smelling herbage, her hands 
clasped round her knees, and her eyes fixed upon the golden 
mists which obscured the horizon. Some three or four 
hundred feet beneath her the Atlantic rollers woke the echoes 
of the caves; on her right hand Polruth, a jumble of slate 
roofs and steep, narrow streets, overtopped its diminutive 
harbour, and to the right of that again a great semicirele of 
white sand swept away to the promontory which fermed the 
northern horn of the bay. Clare did not heed this familiar 
prospect, nor hear the shouts that arose from the returning 
fishing-boats. For a long time she had remained without 
changing her attitude, and from the intensity of her gaze it 
might almost have seemed as though, like Sister Anne, she 
expected to see somebody coming to her out of that mysterious 
haze which bounded the world. 

Somebody was indeed coming; though from a less im- 
probable direction. A young man, who had just arrived from 
London, and had taken up his quarters at Mrs. Treweeke’s 
lodgings, had strolled out to get a breath of fresh air before 
dinner, and when this young man recognised Miss Irvine, his 
heart leaped up within him. What was he to do? He had 
come to Polruth with the firm intention of keeping his secret, 
of speaking to her only when other persons were present, and of 
avoiding all risk of self-betrayal. Prudence, therefore, coun- 
selled a swift and silent retreat, and he actually did turn 
round and take as many as six steps in the direction of the 
village before he stopped to see whether prudence might not 
be open to argument. What happens under such circumstances 
we all know. Prudence is always vanquished before the argu- 
ment begins, and in another minute Clare heard a voice behind 
her saying, ‘‘ Miss Irvine, how do you do?”’ 

The voice had an odd tremor in it; it said a great deal 
more than the above meaningless phrase—a great deal more 
than it had any business to say. And when Clare scrambled 
to her feet and turned round, she met a pair of liquid grey 
eyes which spoke so plainly that she somewhat hurriedly 
dropped her own under their gaze. But it was without any 
other sign of trouble than this that she held out her hand, 
saying frankly: ‘‘ How do_you.do, Mr. Vidal? So you have 
really come to Polruth, after all. Iam so glad.’’ 

**You are very kind to say so,’? murmured Vidal. He was 
not accustomed to feel embarrassed in the presence of man or 
woman, and had perhaps never before in his life been at a loss 
for words; but now commonplaces seemed to stick in his 
throat, and he could only stand and look at her as she faced 
him there, with the sinking sun making a blaze of sea and sky 
behind her and turning her hair into a nimbus. Thé moment 
had come, then! He had hardly known how intensely he had 
longed for it ; he had not expected that it would move him so 
deeply ; he was really afraid to open his lips, lest the thoughts 
that were in him should escape through them against his will. 
Oh, miserable pettiness of an artificial state of society, which 
held him tongue-tied because, forsooth, his income was num- 
bered in three figures instead of four! How was it possible 
for mortal man, with all his inner being in such a condition of 
ferment, to begin talking about the weather and the un- 
punctuality of the trains? ; 

Perhaps it was not possible. At all events, Vidal continued 
speechless, and it was Miss Irvine who expressed a hope that 

_the heat had not made his journey very disagreeable. ‘‘ We 
have been having a most beautiful summer,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
everybody prophesies that it is going to last. I hope it will; 
because, if so, you will see Polruth at its best, and perhaps, as 
my brothers are at home, you won’t find it so overpoweringly 
dull. You know that Mx. Heriot is here?’ 

Vidal said *‘ Yes,’’ and did not add that, all things con- 
sidered, he would have been just as well pleased if Mr. Heriot 
had not been there. They were walking back towards the 
village by this time, and he was wondering whether he would 
ever be alone with her again. Probably not. He could fore- 
see what was coming. With a host of noisy young men swarm- 
ing round hini, and with Heriot for ever on the watch, it was 
not likely that such moments as these would recur. Well; 

_ perhaps it was best so. 

“Do you remember our walk on the Rigi?’’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

“Oh, yes; how wet and-disagreeable it was! You went 
on to some place in the mountains afterwards, didn’t you? 
Have you been long back in England ?”’ ; 

Wet and disagreeable !—was that the only memory that she 
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had preserved of an afternoon which he had so often lived 


through again in his thoughts? Vidal’s heart sank; he 
answered her questions mechanically, and scarcely listened to 
her while she enumerated the various diversions by which the 
monotony of life at Polruth might be relieved. What were 
lawn-tennis, and fishing for bass, and picnics to him? Yet, as 
they walked on, he could not but observe that her manner had 
lost its accustomed calm, that she was talking more and talking 
faster than she had ever done at Lucerne, and that all the time 
she looked straight in front of her, instead of turning some- 
times towards her companion, as it would have been more 
natural to do. Now Vidal, though in love, had not so far 
parted with his powers of induction as not to know what this 
meant. His secret was evidently a secret no longer. Whether 
the discovery of it had been agreeable or disagreeable to Miss 
Trvine he could not tell; but he saw that she had made the 
discovery, and that it was agitating her. He did not offer to 
accompany her beyond the door of his lodgings, and secretly 
hoped that she might understand and appreciate this act of 
self-denial. Whether she did so or not, she was unmistakably 
relieved to be set free. 

“Papa or one of the boys will come down and see you after 
breakfast to-morrow,’’ she said; ‘‘ and you must not expect to 
be allowed much time for work while you are here.’’ 

She paused and opened her lips, as if she were going to add 
something, but seemed to change her mind, and only said 
“Good-night,’’ as she turned away. 

Vidal watched her out of sight; then slowly climbed the 
stairs to his sitting-room. He threw himself down upon the 
broad window-seat and, with his folded arms resting upon the 
sill, looked out across the bay. He was two thirds remorseful 
and one third glad that he had broken down so deplorably at 
the very outset. That he should have done so did not say 
much for his self-control; but her knowledge of the truth 
would make his future part in some ways less difficult to play ; 
‘Cand after all,’’ thought he, ‘‘it is not exactly my fault if she 
has found out to-day what she must have found out sooner or 
later ; I said nothing that I ought not to have said ; I didn’t stay 
with hera moment longer than mere civility required. Unless 
I had gone away without speaking to her at all, I hardly see 
how I could have behaved with more discretion. And in any 
case, I must have seen her to-morrow, when she would in- 
fallibly have detected me. Don’t women always know when a 
man loves them ?’’ 

He got what solace he could out of such sophistries as 
these, and then, dismissing the question of responsibility from 
his mind, fell to thinking of how lovely shewas, and recalling all 
her words and movements, while the daylight faded out of the 
west and the sea changed from blue to grey and the stars came 
out, one by one. 

Early the next morning Mr. Irvine made his appearance, 
charged by his wife with many messages, the exact 
wording of which he was compelled to own that he had for- 
gotten on the way. ‘But I know,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ that 
I have strict orders to take you back to Cardrew with me, and 
I can say on my own account that we shall all be very much 
disappointed if you do not treat us like friends and lunch and 
dine with us whenever you are disposed. It doesn’t look very 
friendly to have left you to house yourself in lodgings; but I 
think Mrs. Irvine explained to you that we are full to the roof 
just now. We are such a large family,’’ continued the old 
gentleman, with something of a sigh, ‘‘that I often have dif- 
ficulty in recollecting our exact numbers and names. How- 
ever, Mrs. Irvine will be able to tell you that—and the more 
the merrier, you know,”’ he concluded, cheerfully. 

Vidal was not quite sure about the universal application of 
the proverb; but he said what was polite, and signified his 
willingness to be entertained. He was just then under the 
full influence of that beatific vision which comes once (let us 
hope at least once) to all mortals, and which, while it lasts, 
has power to convert the tamest landscape into a paradise, if 
only this be connected in some way with one especial person : 
but even though Cardrew had not been glorified by the 
presence of Clare Irvine, and though the lanes which led up to 
the house from Polruth had never received her footprints, 
Vidal must still have acknowledged that he had seldom seen 
anything more beautiful in its own way than the view which 
unfolded itself around him as he was conducted towards his 
destination. Beauty of scenery, like all other kinds of beauty, 
is more or less a matter of taste. ‘‘Shrubs and lowly 
tamarisks please not all,’’ as the Latin grammar taught us 
long ago. In the last century the Alps were more shuddered 
at than admired; and there are people who find the north 
coast of Cornwall too wild and forbidding. But these, per- 
haps, have not had the advantage of studying it in fair 
weather. When the south wind blows softly, and the slowly 
heaving ocean is calm; when the flocks of sea-birds that 
congregate upon the rocks and the dark cliffs can sun them- 
selves in peace; when the aes and the heather have spread a 
mantle of purple and gold. over the moors; and when the 
moisture that is always in the air lends a blue softness to all 
distant outlines, a man need not be so fortunate as to be in 
love in order to feel the peculiar charm of the region. ‘Trees, 
it must be owned, are not numerous, and such as there are 
have been blown out of all symmetry by the furious winter 
gales; but in sheltered places vegetation is rich, and every 
whitewashed cottage has its fuchsia-trees and its giant scarlet 
geraniums. 

Cardrew, which stands on the hillside, facing a point or two 
south of west, was built at a time when architects thought less 
of shelter from prevailing winds than of solidity of con- 
struction; but something has been done in the way of high 
stone walls and belts of hardy shrubs to protect the garden ; 
so that Vidal was able conscientiously to compliment his host 
upon the brilliant flower-beds through which he made his way 
towards the lawn, where four youths in white flannels were 
playing tennis. 

Mrs. Irvine hurried forward to welcome the stranger and 
to relieve her husband, who promptly disappeared. ‘‘ How 
glad I am to see you! I told Clare she ought to have brought: 
you back to dinner last night, but she ‘said she was sure you 
wouldn’t have come without dressing—quite unnecessary ! 
Please understand, once for all, that we are not going to send 
you formal invitations. You are to come here whenever you 
like, and dress exactly as you please. What is the use of 
living in an out-of-the-way place if one can’t dispense with 
formality? NowI must introduce my boys to you. This is 
Jack, my eldest son, who is still at college. Charley I think I 
told you about: he is to be a soldier, I hope. Bob is in the 
Navy ; and the one who is trying to get behind the rhodo- 
dendrons is Dick, who hasn’t left school yet. Dick is shy—the 
only member of our family who was ever known to suffer in 
that way. Come out, Dick, and shake hands with Mr. Vidal. 
There are two others, Tommy and Billy, somewhere ’’—— 

‘In the yard, helping Jonas to cart muck,’’ interpolated 
the timid Dick, in a deep bass voice. 

‘© You don’t mean to say so! Then I trust they will stay 
where they are; for I know that nothing will induce them to 
wash their hands before luncheon. Now, boys, go on with 
your game; T am sure Mr. Vidal will excuse you.”’ 

Mr. Vidal would-most willingly have excused the absence 
of every man, woman, and child in the house, except one ; but 


he did not belong to that disagreeable class of lovers who show 
the depth of their affection for a single individual by assuming 
«u savage demeanour towards all others, and he soon made 
friends with the rising generation of Irvines, whom he found 
to be very pleasant young fellows. 

They came and sat down beside him presently, Mrs. Irvine 
having retired into the house, and put themselves and their 
resources at his disposition as cordially as their parents had 
done. Did he care about potting rabbits?—and had he 
brought his gun with him? If not, he could use Jack’s when- 
ever he liked, because Jack put on such a lot of side now that 
he wouldn’t condescend to that humble form of sport. If sea- 
fishing was at all in his line, he could have abundance of that 
any day. Or, as he had not been in Cornwall before, perhaps 
he would like to visit some of the lions of the neighbourhood. 

**T ll tell you what,’’ cried Bob, excitedly; ‘‘1’ll drive 
you over to Tintagel one day in the dog-cart. You ought to 
see Tintagel, you know, and I can take you by some short 
cuts that save miles.’’ 

“T should rather think he would!”’ said Jack. ‘‘He’d 
take you over a stone wall or two, most likely, because the 
horse would be sure to run away with him, and he’d never 
find it out till he tried to pull up. Don’t you let Bob entice you 
into getting into a wheeled vehicle beside him. He tries it on 
with every stranger who comes here, because he knows very 
well that none of us are going to risk our lives for his amuse- 
ment. Only the other day, in a moment of weakness, I 
allowed him to take the reins, and he wouldn’t give them up 
again at any price. I don’t think I ever was in such a funk in 

-all my life. First we cannoned against a farmer’s gig and 
smashed his shaft; then we ran over a pig ’’—— 

“We did no such thing,’’ interrupted Bob, angrily. ‘‘ We 
only just grazed the pig, and we should have cleared the other 
craft, right enough, if she had answered her helm properly. 
You fellows think nobody, except yourselves, can do the 
simplest thing.”’ 

‘*No, no, Bob,’’ said his elder brother; ‘‘ we have implicit 
confidence in you when you are upon your proper element ; 
but on dry land we prefer to take care of our own necks, and 
if Mr. Vidal will be advised by me, he won’t let you try experi- 
ments upon his. Anyhow, I can promise you one thing: you 
won't drive my mare any more.”’ 

“‘T don’t see much fun in driving about the country this 
hot weather,’’ remarked Charley. ‘* Much better stop at home 
and play lawn-tennis.”’ 

The guest seemed disposed to concur in this view. ‘‘ Does 
your sister ever play ?’’ he asked, carelessly ; to which Jack 
replied, ‘‘ Oh yes, sometimes—when there’s another girl here. 
But women rather spoil the game, don’t you think so?’’ 

After'a time, Heriot strolled across the grass, with a straw 
hat on the back of his head and a newspaper under his arm ; 
and Vidal felt himself colouring guiltily as his friend 
approached. But Heriot’s face did not express disappro- 
bation. All he said, on joining the group, was, ‘‘ Well, 
Adrian; so you’ve found your way to Cornwall;”’ after 
which he remarked that it must be getting near luncheon- 
time. 

By-and-by the young men went indoors to change their 
flannels ; so that Vidal had an opportunity of saying, peni- 
tently, ‘‘I couldn’t help it, old man-—I really couldn’t !”’ 

Heriot made no reply ; but after a moment he astonished 
his companion a good deal by exclaiming, abruptly: ‘‘ I wish 
T were in your shoes !”’ 

‘‘ Wish you were in my shoes!’’ echoed Vidal. ‘‘ Why, 
in the name of all that’s unreasonable, should you wish 
that? If ever there was a miserable man upon the face of the 
earth ’?—— 

‘Quite so; but then misery such as yours is worth more 
than all the contentment that ever I have got out of life, or shall 
get. Go on!—enjoy yourself—make the most of your time. 
And when the day of tribulation arrives, come to me and we 
will mingle our tears. I’m not going to trouble you with any 
more sage precepts : events must take their course now. You 
had it open to you to choose whether you would come here or 
stay away, and you have chosen. Far be it from me to suggest 
unavailing regrets ! ”’ 

Vidal glanced at the speaker with a mixture of vexation and 
amusement. ‘‘I can’t quite make out whether you blame me 
or not, Heriot,’’ he said. 

‘‘ Neither can I,’’ answered Heriot. ‘‘ Suppose we go in.”’ 

Clare oniy made her appearance when the rest of the party 
were entering the dining-room. She took a place on the 
opposite side of the table to Vidal, and although she spoke to 
him several times, and was as friendly as everybody else, he 
could not help noticing that she avoided meeting his eyes, 
‘*She knows that I love her,’’ thought the young man, with 
an inward exultation which he did not attempt to repress ; 
‘Cand that is all that I ever dared to hope for. She doesn’t 
care for me—I can see that—and I’m glad she doesn’t. AmI 
glad? Well, no—hardly. And yet I believe old Heriot is 
right, and pain such as this is better than years of bovine con- 
tentment. I wouldn’t have it otherwise, if I could. Perhaps 
I could, if I would; for love begets love, they say. But I 
won’t! I’ll keep out of her way ; I won’t even speak to her, 
if I can help it; and if I find myself giving way ever so little, 
I’ll be off the next morning !”’ 

While these and other thoughts were passing through his 
mind, he was conversing cheerily with his entertainers, sup- 
ported, like the Spartan youth with the fox gnawing him under 
his garment, by conscious heroism. Probably, other persons 
in the same room had an equal title to self-approval, from 
Mr. Irvine, who had Jack’s bills to pay, down to Tommy and 
Billy, who were seldom free from the dread that one of their 
many delinquencies was on the point of discovery; for in 
the tragic comedy of life every man and woman has a part to 
play, and those who act best are deservedly the most liked. 
But the generality of us wear a mask simply because we must, 
and cannot, therefore, claim all the credit that belonged to this 
voluntary victim. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE REWARD OF SELF-DENIAL. 
During the month of August, with which the present history 
has to do, two phenomena occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Polruth. In the first place, no rain fell, except in the shape 
of an occasional shower, for three consecutive weeks. ‘This, 
astonishing as it was, was merely a local and meteorological 
phenomenon: the second, though less remarked, was certainly 
more remarkable; being, indeed, nothing less than a pheno- 
menon in the working of human nature. For it is a positive 
fact that, throughout the whole of the above-mentioned time, 
Vidal saw Miss Irvine every day, and never, by word, deed, or 
sign, attempted to make love to her. He sought the society of 
her brothers, who swore by him when they discovered that he 
knew how to use the graceful limbs with which Nature had 
provided him, and was a better swimmer and lawn-tennis 
player than any of them. Mr. Irvine found in him a patient 
admirer of ancient coins and medisval art ; while Mrs. Irvine, 
who had liked him from the first, took him up with the ardour 
which she had ever at the disposal of a fresh protégé, and 
introduced him to all her neighbours, with whispered assurances 
that he was a young man of extraordinary talent—te coming 
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novelist of the day. But to Clare he was just civil, and no 
more. If he saw her—as he often did—walking past his 
lodgings towards her favourite headland, he watched her from 
the window until she was out of sight, and then went reso- 
lutely back to his writing. At Cardrew he avoided every pos- 
sibility of being left alone with her, and more than once 
declined to join a riding party because he foresaw the dangers 
to which that form of exercise might so easily give rise. 

All this self-repression was not accomplished without pain, 
insomnia, and loss of appetite. If it was absurd—if it was 
illogical—if it was calculated to produce exactly the opposite 
effect to that intended, it was nevertheless a victory in its way, 
and a victory of a kind which is not very often won. For that 
much Vidal may be allowed to have credit; and in truth he 
was disposed to take a good deal of credit to himself at this 
time. e was quite astonished when Heriot said to him, one 
day: ‘‘ Merely asa matter of curiosity, I should like very much 
to know whether you are playing a deep and skilful game, or 
whether you really have the simplicity to imagine yourself a 
martyr. : 

ie cisked for a moment, and then answered quietly : “That 
isa hard speech to make about any man, Heriot. I under- 
stand what you mean; but I don’t know that I have ever given 
you the right to suspect me of being such a miserable humbug.” 

Heriot flushed slightly. He was conscious that his irri- 
tation had led him into saying more than he ought to have 
done, and he apologised. ‘* But I can’t help thinking it a pity 
that you should have taken up this particular line of conduct,” 
he added. ‘‘It would have been so simple to go away.” 

‘*T would have gone away if it had been necessary,” Vidal 
said; “but it is not necessary. I saw plainly enough, the 
first day, that she didn’t care arush forme. Yes; I know—I 
remember what you said at Lucerne. It is just possible that 
she might have come to care for me in the long run, if I had 
tried to make her. Well; I haven’t tried.” 

“Oh, but, my dear fellow, the passive way of trying is so 
much worse than the active !’’ returned Heriot, half laughing. 

The young man turned away with a gesture of impatience. 
**T wish to Heaven you would let me alone!’’ he exclaimed. 
“You said you wouldn’t lecture me any more. The long and 
the short of it is that I can’t go away yet. You think she may 
be piqued into loving me because I draw back from her; but 
you don’t understand. TI believe she is perfectly well aware of 
how things are with me. She doesn’t care. You can see for 
yourself that her spirits haven’t suffered.” 

Now, it was precisely because he thought that her spirits 
had suffered that Heriot had allowed himself to be provoked 
into breaking his self-imposed silence; but, not choosing to 
say this, he shrugged his shoulders and walked away. 

This colloquy had taken place in the garden at Cardrew ; 
and after his friend had left him, Vidal sat down upon a bench 
and thought. Hitherto he had tried to steer a course midway 
between duty and inclination, and, oddly enough, had suc- 
ceeded after a fashion ; but now he began to see that success 
of that kind could not be permanent. Hewas young; he was 
suffering from the torments of unrequited love ; he felt the 
imperious craving for happiness natural to one of his years, 
and his sanguine nature was for ever whispering to him that 
happiness was not unattainable. He had a struggle which 
lasted for five minutes, and left him somewhat pale. Then— 
““T°ll go,” he said, softly, and rising up, walked towards the 
house. 

His intention was to burnhis ships by giving out forthwith 
that he was obliged to leave Polruth on the morrow; but 
when he entered the hall, he found everybody too busy to 
listen to him. For it had been arranged that a long-deferred 
visit to Tintagel should take place that day, and just now 
luncheon-baskets were being packed, and details discussed 
amidst the clamour which accompanied all movements of the 
Irvine family. Vidal listlessly looked on their preparations 
from the background. Clare, looking cool and fresh in a pale- 
blue print dress, was moving about among her brothers, 
lending a helping hand here and there, and did not seem to 
have noticed his arrival. An unreasonable anger took pos- 
session of the young man as he watched her. Was she so 
pitiless, then? Didn't she see how he suffered? Knowing 
that he loved her, was it nothing to her whether he declared 
his love or not? There was a good deal of the spoilt child in 
his composition, and he thought, ‘‘ Well, perhaps when I am 
gone she will be sorry—at least, for a time.’’ 

Presently the carriages came round to the door, and a dis- 
pute arose as to the distribution of the party, from which 
also Vidal held aloof. Let them settle it among themselves, 
and put him where they pleased! Upon the whole, he would 
rather prefer not to be in the same carriage as Miss Irvine. 
Nevertheless, h » was not very sorry when Mr. and Mrs. Irvine, 
Heriot, and Charley got into the landau and were driven 
away, followed by a small waggonette containing the younger 
boys and the luncheon. The only remaining vehicle belonging 
to the establishment was, as he knew, Jack’s dog-cart, which 
it was evident that Clare, Bob, and himself were to share with 
its owner. 

“‘T hope you don’t mind the back seat, Vidal,’’ said the 
latter. ‘*‘Of course, you are very welcome to drive, though, 
if you’d rather.” 

‘“Thanks,’’ answered Vidal, laughing, ‘‘ but I have made 
it a rule through life never to drive another man’s horses in 
his presence, and the back seat will do me very well.’’ He was 
foolish enough to feel a thrill of pleasure at the prospect of 

passing his last few hours of comparative happiness in such 
close proximity to the object of his hopeless passion. 

The dog-cart was some time in making its appearance, and 
Jack began at length t6 grow fidgety. ‘Bob said he would 
pat the mare in,’ he remarked; ‘‘ but I don’t believe he has 
the slightest idea of how to set about it; and there’s nobody 
- help him. Perhaps I had better go and see what he is 

omg. 

However, at this moment Bob, beaming with satisfaction 
and flourishing his whip, pulled up at the door with a dash. 
‘* Now, you needn't look at the gear in that suspicious way,”’ 


he said, ‘‘because it’s all right. Do you suppose I never- 


harnessed a horse before in my life? ”’ 

“Well, you’ve done better than I expected,’’ Jack con- 
fossed, after making a few alterations and helping his sister 
ZH her place. ‘‘ Now then, Bob, give me the reins and jump 
down.”’ : 

“Jump down, indeed!’? returned Bob, loftily. ‘ Not 
exvctly! No, my dear boy, youjump up. You are going to 


hive the honour and pleasure of being piloted by me to- _ 


day.?? 

“Nonsense, Bob! don’t play the fool,’’ said Jack, with 
some impatience. ‘‘We’ye got along drive before us, and I 

don"t want to waste time. Come !—hand over the reins.” 

““Beati. possidentes,’? replied the -other, placidly, without 
moving. ‘You won't tur me out without a fight for it, I 
can tell you.” < 

A fight would undoubtedly have ensued then and there if 
Clare had not intervened. ‘Let him drive for once, Jack,” 
she pleaded. ‘‘ He won't be with us much longer, you know, 
and he will promise to very careful, won't you, Bob ?”’ 

“T am always careful,’? Bob affirmed ; ‘* but to-day I shall 
Surpass inyself. And look here, Jack; if I damage the beast 


I'll buy you another as soon as ever I can save up enough 
money. There! I can’t say fairer than that.’ 

“‘ And how about our funeral expenses?” inquired Jack. 
But as he was a very good-natured young man, he made no 
further objections, and scrambled up beside Vidal, to whom he 
remarked, with a sigh, ‘‘ If I had only foreseen this, I should 
have insisted upon your driving. But it is just wildly possible 
that we may pull through without a smash.’ 

This was very consolatory. Vidal, remembering that a life 
far more precious than his own was being placed in jeopardy, 
inwardly commended the adventurous Bob to the devil; but it 
was hardly his part to enter a demurrer, so he smiled, and held 
his peace. 

They were driven at a quiet pace down the park; though, 
on turning out of the gates, the trap gave a lurch which caused 
Jack to draw in his breath sharply. ‘For the love of 
Heaven, man,’’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘don’t take your corners like 
that! Try to recollect that we ’re on two wheels, not four.” 

“Youre only fit to be trundled about upon one,” retorted 
the other. ‘A wheelbarrow is the conveyance for you.. Never 
saw such a nervous chap as you are in my life.”’ 

And with that he gave the mare a cut with the whip which 
made her throw herself into her collar and accomplish the 
next quarter of a mile at a speed that called forth some sub- 
dued remonstrance from Clare. ‘Then, more by good luck 
than good guidance, they passed a couple of carts without 
a collision, and turned off the high-road into a narrow lane. 

We Sala said Bob exultantly, ‘1711 show you the short 
cuts. 

Jack groaned. ‘‘It’s no use protesting,” he said to Vidal. 
“Sit tight, and let us pray that we may be upsct in a soft 
place.”’ 

“Or that we may not be upset at all,’’ suggested Vidal. 

“Oh, that’s past praying for. And by George! here’s 
a eer of sheep. Now he’llrun us up that bank—I know he 
will! 

The prophecy was hardly uttered before it was fulfilled. 
The dog-cart ‘swayed, balanced itself for a moment on the 
off wheel, and then turned over with a crash, sending its 
occupants flying into the opposite ditch. Fortunately, the 
fall was so gradual that nothing about them suffered, except 
their clothes and their dignity. Vidal, after standing on his 
head for a minute, struggled into an attitude more convenient 
for making observations, and found that his companions were 
already erect. Clare was replacing her hat, which had fallen 
off; the two young men were standing over the ruins of the 
cart; and up a distant hill the mare, who had kicked herself 
free, could be seen galloping, with the broken shafts dangling 
at her sides. — 

“'This,”? remarked Jack, sadly, ‘‘comes of letting a sailor 
drive.’’ 

Bob tilted his hat over his eyes, scratched his head, and 
looked crestfallen. ‘‘I’m awfully sorry,”’ he said; ‘‘ but it 
was the sort of thing that might have happened to anybody. 
I don’t suppose I should have done it if you hadn’t flurried 
me so; but I saw we were going to foul the bank, and I 
believe I made a mistake and took a haul at the port rein 
instead of the starboard. I’ll pay for the damage,’ he added, 
ruefully. 

“Wait till you know what it is,’? returned Jack. 
shouldn’t wonder if the mare were to kill herself.’’ 

Happily, however, this apprehension proved to be un- 
founded; for Bob had not yet started in pursuit when a 
labourer appeared leading the runaway animal. He had caught 
her, as he affirmed, at the risk of his life, and demanded 
adequate remuneration. 

“And now,” said Jack, when this business-like person had 
been dismissed, ‘‘ the question is, what are we to do?’’ 

**T know what Jam going to do,’’ answered Clare, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘Il am going to make the best of my way home.’’ 

“But we must manage to let the others know what has 
become of us somehow, or they’ll think we’ve broken our 
necks. Bob, the least you can do is to follow them and tell 
them of your success. I suppose you can hire a trap of some 
kind in Polruth—and somebody to drive it for you. What 
will you do, Vidal? It’s a pity you should miss seeing 
Tintagel.” 

But Vidal answered, with perfect truth, that he didn’t care 
very much about Tintagel, and Bob scouted the idea of return- 
ing to Polruth and searching about for a conveyance. ‘I'll 
foot it,’? he said. ‘‘I can cut across country, and I shall 
catch them up before they have done half the distance.’’ 

And without more ado he set off at a slinging trot, being 
perhaps not unwilling to testify in some measure to his 
penitence. 


“Ty 


(To be continued.) 


The Earl of Zetland has returned 20 per cent of their last 
half-year’s rent to his Yorkshire tenants; and Mr. Wharton 
has remitted 50 per cent of their rentals to the farmers on the 
Skelton-in-Cleveland estates. 

Notwithstanding that thousands of men engaged in the 
shipbuilding trades on the Clyde are idle, an offer made last 
week, on behalf of Messrs. Elder and Co., to build a vessel of 
5000 tons on the same rate of wages as was paid in 1879 was 
rejected by the Trades Union by a majority of 209 to 15. 

Lord Ashley took the chair at a meeting of the Cabdrivers’ 
Benevolent Association, at St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman- 
street, on Friday evening, the 30th inst. Seven aged cabmen 
were elected to pensions of £20 a year cach.—Mr. W. G. 
Spicer (Messrs. Spicer Brothers) will preside at the aunual 
general meeting of the Newsvenders’ Benevolent and 
Provident Institution, to be held at the offices of the society 
on Feb. 10.—Sir Farrer Herschell, Q.C., M.P., has consented 
to preside at the annual dinner on behalf of the Asylum for 
Idiots, at the Albion Tavern, on March 3.—'Lhe Duke of Port- 
land has consented to preside at the anniversary festival, 
May 15 next, in aid of the building fund of the City Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, Hatton- garden. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be add ressed Lo ¢h 
Editor, and have the word ** Chess” written onthe envelope, sais: 

E J W(Croydon).—A clever problem, and very acceptable. 

M (Hampton Court).—You have overlooked that, after the moves I. B to K B 4th, K 
to R thy 2. Kt to Kt 3rd (ch), 3. P toQ 8rd (ch), Black can capture the mie 
Bishop with his King, and su escape the mate on the third move. Try it again. 

: Sareea Thatta) A. curiosa, but, as you say, not as good as the original, 

t M (Liverpool).—You ave right in your surmise. The colours indicated at the head 
und foot of the diagram should be reversed. The positi on then illustrate velb 
known principle that the Knight cannot “ gain a move, op eR ts 

uss B (stratfurd).—We must ask you to send an amended diagram. 

A(Old 2 -P, i Y 61 i vi 
Gane Poa § Zlata-Praher is an illustrated paper, not a slip. We send you 

Po.yantnus (Liverpool).—Solutions are occasionally forwarded by tele; but 

pened pirane: RD as sree the Great employed special cniticiers tor sic 
rpose, snot recorde 4 5 yer To be », there w. 
he penny post in his time. “ iat anyone else ever did so. To be sure, there was 

J $8 L (Blackburn, Natal).—The slip has come to hand. Thanks. 

Correor So.vrions of the Curtstmas Curss Nurs have been received as follow ;— 
vee of L’Hermet’s PRonLEMS trom W Risbriger and Rey. John Wills (Barnstable, 

U.B.A.); of McArriur 8 Propiem from J R (Edinburgh); of SumKMAN’s Pronuem 

from New Forest and J R ( Kdinburgh) ; of Jzsrexsen’s Sti-mate from Jumbo: ot 


Nos. 2118, 2119, 2120 from J S Logan (Blackburn, Natal); of No. 21 am Alph 

Emile Fran, C Kelton (Tiflis), and £ E Gibbins (Tiflis); of No from. T: ‘ot 
fo. 2129 from J R (Edinburgh), W J Knight, Alpha, B H © (Salisbury), W FR 

(Swansea), H C (Harlesden), Carl Stepan, 8 POwen, D W (Aberdeenshire), and Emile 


Fran; of JESPERSEN’S Prontem from R H Brooks, © Darragh, T G’ (Ware), M 
“ Sheree Se Parath fatal ee JT W, Ben Nevis, L Falcon (Antwerp), 
ereward, Carl Stepan. C W Milsom, Emmo (Darlington), R Worters (C erbury 
and F and G Howitt (Nc rwich),- phar aaa arth cite 


Cornecr Sonurions or ProwLEM No. 2130 received from RH Brooks, C Darragh, BI 
Dyke, An Old Hand, 8 Lowndes, T G (Ware), C Oswald, L Sharswood, Krnest Shars- 
wood, M O'Halloran, Dominican. WJ Rudman, EE ff, Alpha, LE CB, F F Pott, 


AL Ory, Shadforth, J R (Edinburgh), EB 


eer Kisbury, R Ingersoll, J TW, Boss, Be 
Nevis, D W Kell, L Falcon (Antwerp), RG at) SED 


ereward, LL Greenaway, RL South- 


well, A Wigmo.e, James Pilkington, GS Oldfie:d, W Dewse, A C Hunt, W Hillier, 
AW Scrutton, CW Milsom, W Biddle. G@ A A Walker, © BN (H.M.S. Asin), 
Jupiter Junior, J G Anstee, L Wyman, J Hall, H Wardell, @ W Law, RJ Vines’ 


Rev. W Anderson (Old Romney), Jumbo, D McCoy, Carl Stepan, RB (Chatteris), 
BHC (Salisbury). BE Casella (Paris), A Karberg (Hamburg), A M Colborne. Emmo 
(Darlington), R’ Worters (Canterbury), B Louden, 8 (Brighton), H Lucas, F Ferris, 
and F and G Howitt (Norwich). 


So.ution or Propiem No, 2128. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Kt to Q B Sth K takes Kt 
2. B to B Sth (ch) K moves 
3. Mates accordingly. 
The variations present no difficulty, 


PROBLEM No. 2132. 
By Ovro Mristina (Copenhagen), 
BLACK. 
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Uy, YY Gf, 
WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


As promi ed last week, we app nd the iniividual scores of the com- 
petitors in the great match Letween the St. George's and the City of London 
chess clubs, As most of our readeis are aware, this was a return-match, the 
fir t having been played in the spring of 181, when thirty-two players 
appeared in the lists, and the West-End club won with a score of twelve 
games tonine. In the return match some slight alterations in the con- 
ditions were agreed to. Honorary members of both clubs were debarred 
from taking part in the matches, and each pair of competitors were 
restricted to one game, instead of the ‘‘go-as-you-piease’’ terms of the 
first. As we announced last week, the return-contest resulted in a victory 
for the City with a score of twelve points to eight. The following are the 
players and their respective scores, drawn games counting half a point to 
each side :— 


ST. GEORGE'S. CITY OF LONDON. 


Rev. W. Wayte 4 Mr. Potter .2 
Dr. Balind ae 0 Mr. Gunsberg moe | 
Kev, A. Skipwith ... 1 Mr. Block... nee 
Rey. C. L. Ranken .. 0 Mr, Lord 1 
Mr. Lewis Fe i) Mr. Heppell 1 
Mr. Minchin . Me 4 Mr. Vyse 4 
Hon, C. Plunkett... if Mr Hooke : 7 
Mr, Gattie . 4 Mr. Frankenstein .., nf 
Mr, Salter i 1 Rev. 8. Karnshaw ... 0 
Mr, Puller i 1 Mr. Cowen ... 0 
Mr. Wyvill ite i) Mr. Anger ... 1 
Mr. Warner ... es 0 Mr. Hirsch 1 
Mr. Ball 0 Mr. Stevens ... a tert 
Mr. Gover... 1 Mr. Laws... see Fane 
Colonel Duncan 80 Mr, Wilson .., 1 
Colonel Minchin iO Mr, Chappel .., 1 
Rev. L. Lewis ree Mr. Busse’ ; 
Mr. Burroughs 4 Mr, Leonard ,.. 
Mr. Marett ... @! Mr. Watts 0 
Mr. Heathcote 70 Mr, Taylor 1 
“8 12 


he following is one of the Games played on the above occasion between 
me ay LeNeE, of the St. George’s Club, and Mr, Hixscu, of the City Club, 


(English Opening.) 


waite (Mr, W.) Brack (Mr. H.) wuitE (Mr. W.) siack (Mr. H,) 
1. P to Q B 4th P to K 8rd 14. B to B 2nd 
2. P to K 3rd P to Q B 4th White loses time here, and lets the 
3. KttoK B38rd KttoK B 8rd | adverse Kt get to K B oth without 
4,PtoQKt3rd Pto Q 4th opposition. F 
5. B to Kt 2nd Kt to QB 8rd 14. x Kt takes Kt 
6. P to Q 4th P to Q Kt 3rd 15. P takes Kt Kt to B 5th 
7.PtoQR3rd BtoKt 2nd 16. P to B rd B to B 4th (ch) 
8. B to Q 2rd B to K 2ni 17. K to Rsq Qto Kt 4th 
9. Castles Castles Black has now the attack, and conducts 
10.QKttoQ%nd RtoQBsq it smartly. 
11. Kt to K 5th 18. P to Kt 3rd Kt to R 6th 
A premature advance. 11. R to Q B sq| 19, Qto K 2nd Q to R 4th 


20.PtoQ Kt4th Ktto Kt 4th 
21.PtoK Ktdth Q takes P 
22. B to K 4th Kt takes Q, 


and White resigned. 


seems preferuble, 
P takes B P 
P takes P 


at 
12. Q Kt takes P 
kt to Q 4th 


18, P takes P 


A meeting of the mem>ers of the British Chess Association was held at 
S'mpson's Divan on Tuesday, the 20th in-t, the R ght Honourable sir 
Robert Peel, M P.. presidiug 01 the «ceas on. A draugh! constitution pre- 
pared by the council of the association was submitted to the members, and 
was agreed to, with a modification of the rule regulating the amount of 
subsc.iptions t» bep sid by the federated cubs A draught programme of the 
tuture wo.k of tie association, prepared by Mr. Thomas Hewitt, was also 

reed to, andthe elected council as already constituted was confirmed. 
Mr. H. £. Bird was elected auditor. A vote of thanks to the chairman, 
proposed by Mr. F. H. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Cubison, and received with 
acelamation by the members, brought the proceedings to a conclusion, 

We found the following pro'em, by Herr Johann Berger, of Gratz, 
rither difficult, and shall be glad to hear what our read: rs think of it :— 

White: Kat K B 8th. Q at K 7th, Kt at K 5th, Bat Q 5th; Pawns at 


K B 2nd, K 4th, and Q Kt 2nd. (Seven pieces.) ; 
* "Black: Kat Q 5th; Pawas at Q B 2nd, Q Kt 3rd, bth, and 6th, (Five 


pieces ) 5 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


-123 


2. 


31, 188 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


It only remains to say a few words on the men portraits to 
which allusion has not yet been made. Foremost amongst 
these must be placed ‘Colonel St. Leger’? (23), in scarlet 
coat and white pantaloons, leaning against his charger. In 
every respect the work is noteworthy ; for although it is to be 
found at Hampton Court, it is so ung that it is impossible to 
realise its excellence. Itmay be that its being ‘‘gibbeted”’ there 
is intended as a punishment inflicted upon Colonel St. Leger, 
whoseinfluence upon society and the Royal family was most bane- 
ful. In thisportrait, which was painted in 1782, heis represented 
asa young man almost the same age as the Prince of Wales 
(then just twenty-one years cld), and it is therefore difficult 
to identify him with his namesake the President or founder of 
the Hell-ifire Club, and those of the party who entertained the 
beautiful Miss Gunnings at theirfamous introduction to London 
life,in 1751. Asa matterof fact, the Colonel St. Leger who ishere 
represented was not born until after that event, and was only 
about five years older than the Prince of Wales. ‘The notice, 
therefore, in the catalogue, in which Horace Walpole, Peter 
Pindar, and the headless coachman are mixed up, is an extra- 
ordinary jumble of stories and myths relating to two totally 
different people. This portrait was painted as a companion 
to one of the Prince of Wales, which in 1815 was in the 
possession of Lord Dundas, and now belongs to Baron 
Verdinand De Rothschild. Another portrait, about which there 
seems scarcely less confusion, is that of ‘‘John Skinner, Student 
of Christ Church’’ (194), represented in his robes as Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. There is no dispute that 
Gainsborough did paint for an Irish brother-Judge, Francis 
Burton, a portrait of his friend Skynner; but this picture 
Burton, when he became blind, gaye to the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, of which he was a Bencher, and it certainly was hanging 
in their hall a few-years ago. ‘The present work is lent by 
Christ Church, Oxford, of which house Skynner is said to have 
been a student. This may be so, although the fact has escaped 
the notice of his previous biographers, who represent him to 
have belonged to a poor family in Oxfordshire, and that by his 
own exertions he made his way in his profession. Amongst the 
ether lawyers whose portraits by Gainsborough are to be found 
in the present exhibition is that of ‘‘ Lord Camden ”’ (60), in 
his snuff-coloured daily dress, indicating that it was taken 
after he had quitted office (1770), for having given such offence 
to the Court on the subject of Wilkes’ election for Middlesex. 
Of portraits of statesmen, there are no less than four of 
William Pitt: one, a small oval, lent by Mr. Wells (18), probably 
that from which Sherwin engraved his plate; another lent by 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn (70), representing him 
leaning against the back ot a chair; a small work lent by 
Lord Amherst (213); and, lastly, the very admirable halt- 
length pertrait now in the possession of Earl Stanhope (170), 
the original of the more familiar prints and engravings. 
Of the third Earl Stanhope, Pitt’s brother-in-law, there 
is also a portrait (80), painted quite towards the close of 
Gainsborough’s life. In the portrait of ‘‘Philip Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield’’ (84), he is represented in plain 
morning dress and buff waistcoat, with ribbon of the 
Garter across his chest, one hand leaning on Cicero’s ‘‘ De 
Senectate,’’ as if on its lessons rather than on his son’s success 
in the world, all his thoughts were concentrated. Posterity 
knows Lord Chesterfield better through Hoare’s portrait now 
at the National Portrait Gallery, but there can be little dispute 
that Gainsborough gives us the nobler side of his character. 
Of Fox the only relic is a curious picture filled with figures, 
cutitled ‘‘Fox Addressing the House of Commons During 
Lord North’s Ministry ’’ (201). When, and under what cir- 
cumstances, this picture, so unique amongst all the varied 
productions of Gainsborough’s brush, was painted, it would 
be interesting to learn. It was never exhibited amongst his 
works at the Royal Academy during his lifetime, nor was it 
amongst those shown at Schomberg House after his death— 
but this does not, of course, exhaust all the possibilities of. its 
authenticity; and General Alexander, the present owner, 
would be conferring a fayour upon the students of Gains- 
borough if he would throw some light upon the past history 
of the picture. ‘The only portrait of Canning (100) was 
taken when the future statesman had just left Eton. He is 
represented ina blue fancy dress, with rich dark hair falling 
over his shoulders—a weak, but good-natured face, suggestive 
rather of the fop than the statesman. ; 

Of members of the aristocracy there was no lack in Gains- 
borough’s studio in Bath, even before Royalty patronised him ; 
but no sooner had he settled himself in Pall-mall (1774) than 
we find the King sending for lim; and in the course of the next 
few years not les: than cight different portraits of George 
IIL. and Queen Charlotte were painted by him, as well as 
three of the Prince of Wales, and at least a dozen of the other 
Royal children. ‘There is considerable interest attaching to 
the portrait of ‘‘Lord Nugent” (204), on the staircase, as 
being in all probability the first of Gainsborough’s pictures 
exhibited to the public (1761). It was seut to the Society of 
Artists, which in those days held their exhibition in Spring- 
gardens, and was probably one of the first causes of bringing 
Gainsborough in contact with Mr. Wiltshire, the Bath and 
London carrier, who showed himself a warm friend of the 
artist. ‘‘ John, Viscount Kilmorey ”’ (30) is a typical self-willed 
old landowner; ‘‘Mr. Wm. Poyntz’? (55), though not 
a member of the avistocracy by birth, became so by the 


marriage of his sister to ‘‘ Jolm, first Karl Spencer ’’ (16); ~ 


but his portrait here, one of Gainsborough’s earliest works, 
gives him more the appearance of a gamekeeper than of a 
county magnate. Jn addition to, these should be noticed 
“Sir Francis Basset,’ afterwards ‘‘ Lord De Dunstanville,”’ 
who is made the subject of a series of genealogical blunders 
(56 and 155), ‘‘ Lord Mulgrave”? (181), ‘‘ Lord Catheart’’ (99), 
and ‘‘ Edward Clive, Earl of Powis’’ (50), as a boy, painted 
in imitation of Velasquez. 

Yo the middle cluss Gainsborough was indebted for some 
adinirable subjects--notubly ‘Thomas Pennant” (101), the 
naturalist; ‘*'The Rev. James Hingeston’’ (94), a clergy- 
man near Southwold, who lelpcd and encouraged him before 
he decided to embark upon life as a painter; and ‘ John 
~Ayton”’ (199), one of many who in his day bore the name of 
‘‘Haudsome Jack.’? Allusion lag already been made in a 
previous notice to the admirable portrait of ‘‘ Parson Bate”’ 
(171), and we only return to itin order to correct the statement, 
to which the catalogue gives support, that he, was the 
originator of the Morning Post. tet journal, established in 
1772 by Mr. Jolin Bell, had already been in existence three 
years when Mr. Henry Bate joined'it; and he remained con- 
nected with it until 1780, when lie quarrelled with his col- 
leagues. ‘The Morning Post some time afterwards became the 
property of Mr. Tattersall, who, however, sold it in’ 17.5 to 
Mr. Christie, the auctioneer, of whourGuinsborough’s excellent 
portrait (67) is inthe adjoining room. At that time the cir- 
culation of the Morning Post was only 350 copies daily ; and 
Mr. 'lattersall sold tlfe entire copyright, house, and printing 
muatcrials for £600. ; 

But it was with artists, after all, that Gainsborough was in 
fullest sympathy ; and in painting their portraits he threw his 
whole soul into his work. ‘‘'T'enducci’’ (29), the tenor singer, 


with parted lips, asif giving out ahigh note, is not less happily 
rendered than ‘' Vestris”’ (11), the ‘‘divine dancer,”’ on 
account of whose benefit the House of Commons postponed the 
discussion on Burke’s Reform Bill, on which Pitt subsequently 
made his maiden speech. ‘Felice De Giardini’’ (156), who 
gained considerable reputation as a violinist, and lost it as 
manager of the Italian Opera in this country, was among 
Gainsborough’s favourite associates, though hardly on such 
intimate terms as ‘‘ Karl Abel’? (46), the player on the viol-di- 
gamba and chamber musician to Queen Charlotte. ‘The 
contrast between the two faces—the Italian’s keen and mobile, 
the German’s strong but sensitive—is very striking; and it 
is not difficult to see that Gainsborough has in both cases 
endeavoured to bring out the music in each man’s mind. 
On his unworthy son-in-law, Johann Fischer (112), the hautbois 
player, this double care is still more manifest. ‘his picture was, 
it is said, the cause of Gainsborough’s quarrel with Mr. Philip 
Thicknesse, his first patron at Bath. Gainsborough’s excessive 
love of music and musical instruments had emboldened him to 
ask Mrs. 'Thicknesse for her viol-di-gamba—an instrument 
made in 1612, and of exquisite tone and beauty; and at length 
it was arranged that he should paint her portrait in exchange. 
The next morning the first sitting was given, the head was 
finished, the dead colouring rubbed in, and the Newfoundland 
dog at her feet sketched. After a considerable delay, Mrs. 
‘Thicknesse called to see how her picture was progressing. 
Gainsborough invited her up, saying ** Madam, I have some- 
thing to show you.’’? Upon reaching the studio, however, she 
found it was to see Fischer’s portrait ‘‘ painted in full length, 
completely finished, in scarlet and gold, like a Colonel of the 
Foot Guards, and mine standing in its tatter-a-rag condition 
by the side of it! ”’ 

Here we conclude, having, it is hoped, said enough to show 
that there are interests, historical or social, as well as specially 
artistic, to be found in nearly every picture of this most repre- 
sentative exhibition of Gainsborough’s works, and how com- 
pletely it bears out Reynolds’ verdict on his rival, ‘‘ How 
various the man is!”’ 


FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ART. 

At the Fine- Art Society’s Gallery there is on view a small col- 
lection of engravings fairly illustrative «f French art of the 
eighteenth century, and rendered doubly interesting by Mr. 
Wedinore’s notes, which precede the catalogue. If we cannot 
altogether participate in his enthusiasm for the French 
painters of that period, we are ready to admit to the utmost 
the excellence of the engravers. ‘The scheme of the exhibition 
does not include specimens of Morin, Nanteuil, Masson, 
and the ‘portraitists’’ who followed the traditions of the 
old and more severe teaching of Rigaud; but is limited to 
the school of Watteau and his imitators, who cared only 
to render life ‘‘pretty and amusing.’”? Amongst these, 
Laurent Cars, Lebas, Duflos, and Lépicié occupy the first 
rank. ‘They were ingenious and sympathetic interpreters 
of the elegant Court life of Versailles and Paris, of which 
Boucher, Pater, and Lancret were the painters. Opinions 
may differ as to their place in the history of art; but it must 
be admitted that they travestied and perveited nature until 
they only saw her through blue spectacles or as the ‘‘ setting” 
of a fairy ballet. Chardin attempted to break away from the 
insipid accessories of Court life, and to depict more homely 
scenes, but the artificialness of his efforts are apparent. 
Nothing, in fact, is more striking in this collection than the 
absence of anything approaching either humour or pathos, 
In their place, sentimentalism a la Rousseau, or boudoir intrigue 
a la Crébillon, are put forward as the highest, or at least as 
the most desirable adjuncts of life, and prettiness its aim and 
object. It was no wonder, therefore, that an engraver like 
Vivares should turn his back upon such a public, and seek in 
the society of Hogarth and Reynolds subjects worthy of his 
needle. We have no wish to depreciate the present exhibition, 
which is excellent in its way, and is, we hope, only the pre- 
lude to others more complete ; and we believe that through 
engravings and aquatints the English public will be more 
easily led to admire the grace and elegance of French 
eighteenth-century art than by the study of the original 
pictures. 


THE AVALANCHES IN PIRDMONT. 


The Subalpine valleys of North-West Italy were visited last 
week, in many places, by immense falls of accumulated snow 
from the steep mountain sides, destroying villages and causing 
much loss of life. 
Switzerland and the ‘I'yrol, in Savoy, and in Piedmont; and 
the scene delineated in our large Engraving does not exaggerate 
the terrible aspect which they imay occasionally present. 
Huge stones and detached fragments of rock are frequently 
brought down with the enormous mass of snow, besides 
quantities of loose earth, shattering as well as covering the 
houses beneath. On the Piedmontese side of the Alps, especially 
in the Val di Susa and the Val d’ Aosta, west and north of 
‘Turin, between the mountain ranges successively marked by 
Monte Viso, Mont Cenis, the St. Bernard Vass, and Monte 
Rosa, in the narrow valleys traversed by the uppcr streams of 
the Clusone and Dora Riparia, the Stura and the Dora Baltea, 
which all flow towards the Po, sad havoc is reported from this 
cause; and likewise in the neighhourhood of Cuneo, some 
forty miles south of Turin, at the foot of the Maritime Alps. 
‘The Val di Susa, that of the Dora Riparia, due west of Turin, 
is familiar to all travellers by the Mont Cenis Railway; and 
the Val d’ Aosta, opening into the great plain at Ivrea, has been 
a favourite resort of tourists. ‘The south-western valleys are 
celebrated in history as the abode of the Protestant Vaudois 
or Waldenses; and all these provinces are inhabited by a 
loyal, honest, industrious people, whose sufferings deserve our 
sympathy on the present occasion. It is officially stated that 
eighteen lives have been lost in the province of Cuneo and 
thirty in the province of Ivrea. At Exilles, in the province 
of Susa, an avalanche swept away sixty-three persons, 
but twenty of them were rescued alive from beneath 
the snow. At Frassino, thirty dead bodies were re- 
covered, but many more persons were missing. One 
avalanche which crushed a whole family measured over 150,000 
cubic métres. Another buried instantaneously twenty-two 
houses, with their inhabitants. Many entire villages have been 
destroyed. The troops everywhere are giving admirable 
service in assisting to disinter those who have been buried by 
the snow. ‘The Ment Cenis railway traffic was stopped during 
several days by the avalanches between Bardonecchia and 
Chiamonte, and most of the dwellings in several townships 
near Chiamonte and Exilles have been destroyed. The 
Pretect of ‘Turin has sent troops to the spot to render 
what aid they can to the stricken population. It is also 
announced that at Sparone, near Lyrea, fifteen people have 
“perished wider an avalanche. At Cuneo it had been snowing 
steadily there for three days, and the snow was over 6 It. 
deep. At the southern opening of the Col di ‘l'ende ‘Tunnel 
two men were killed by an avalanche. The Prime Minister 
ot Itily, Signor Depretis, has announced in the Chamber at 
Nome the imention of the Government to assist the afflicted 
localities. The list of disasters occupies columns of the Italian 
newspapers. 


“upwards of £251,000. 


Such calamities have often happencd in . 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated May 30, 1879), with a codicil (dated Dec. 11 
following), of Mr. Thomas Edward Johnston, late of No. 20a, 
St. James’s-place, who died on Noy. 13 last, was proved on the 
20th ult. by Major-General John Hall Smyth, R.A., C.B., 
James Alexander Strachan, and Alfred Ttevor Crispin, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
The testator leaves numerous legacies 
to nephews, nieces, and other relatives, executors, and others ; 
and the residue of his real and personal estate to his niece 
Emily Johnston, and his nephew the Rev. Charles Johnston, 
in equal shares. 

‘The will of Mr. Thomas Cope, J.P., tobacco manufacturer, 
of Liverpool and London, who died at Huyton, near Liver- 
pool, on Sept. 18 last, was proved in the Liverpool district 
registry on the 10th inst. by Mrs. Sarah Cope, the widow, 
John Hignett, and John A. Willox, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £182,000. The tes- 
tator bequeaths to his brother, George, the testimonial clock 
of the late Robert Cope; to his sister, Sarah Sharpe, an 
annuity of £100 for life, and to each of the executors a legacy 
of £500. To the widow, he bequeaths, absolutely, all house- 
hold furniture, pictures, horses and carriages at Huyton and 
elsewhere ; and, for life, the dwelling-house at Huyton occu- 
pied by the testator, and other leasehold property there ; also 
his share of rent or annual value of the factory premises in 
Lord Nelson-street, Liverpool, and Aldersgate-street, in the 
city of London. ‘he executors are empowered to make all 
such arrangements as they may see fit with reference to the 
testator’s share in the business of Cope Brothers and Co., and 
to stand possessed of the same in trust for his children in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated Feb. 9, 1880), with two codicils (dated 
Noy. 22, 1880, and May 14, 1881), of Mr. George Edward 
Hardman, late of Oak Hill, near Rawtenstall, Lancashire, 
cotton and woollen manufacturer, who died on Oct. 4 last, at 
Buxton, was proved on the 24th ult. by George Openshaw, 
George Whitaker, and George Turner Hardman and James 
Henry Hardman, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £73,000. The testator 
bequcaths £20,000, but if the whole of his estate should not 
amount to £100,000, then only one fifth thercof, upon trust, 
for his daughter, Mary Ellen, to whom he also makes some 
specific bequests; and there are legacies to his executors and 
servants. All his real estate, and the residue of the personalty, 
he gives to his said two sons, 

The will (dated Nov. 14, 1881) of Mr. Charles Allen, for- 
mecly of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, late of 
No. 10, Norton Tenby, Pembrokeshire, who died on the 5th 
ult., was proved on the 24th ult. by Herbert James Allen, 
Charles Francis Egerton Allen, the Rev. William Osborn Bird 
Allen, and David Bird Allen, the sons, four of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £48,000. 
‘Lhe testator leaves his dwelling-house at Tenby, with the fur- 
niture and effects, and the land contiguous thereto, to his 
eldest son; £3000 to each of his other sons; and legacies to 
nephews, nieces, servants, and executors. The residue of his 
property he gives to his six sons, Herbert James, Charles 
Francis Egerton, William Osborn Bird, David Bird, Jefirey 
Jullian, and Walter Griffith. 

The will of Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, widow, late of Nightin- 
gale Villa, Clevedon, who died on Noy. 2 last, at Malvern, was 
proved on the 16th ult. last by David Harrhy, William 
Daniell, and Humphrey Thomas Martin Crowther Gwyin, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £42,000. The testatrix, after bequeathing annuities 
to her servants and several legacles to her executors and other 
persons, bequeaths to the Clevedon Dispensary all her 
shares and interest in the Clevedon Gas Light Company ; 
and to the Clevedon Cottage Hospital all her shares, stock, 
and interest in the Clevedon Water Works Company; 
‘Lhe 1esidue of her real and personal estate she gives, upon 
trust, to pay two equal fourth parts of the income to her 
cousin Anue Mary Harrhy, one equal fourth part to her 
cousin Frances Harrhy, and the remaining one fourth to the 
said William Daniell and Mary Daniell and Edward Daniell. 
After the decease of the survivor of them, the said Anne Mary 
Harrhy, and Frances Harrhy, the whole of her trust estate is 
to be equally divided between her cousins Herbert James 
Daniell, the said William Daniell.and Mary Daniell, Hugo 
Daniell, aud the said Edward Danicll. : 

The will of Lieutenant-Colonel Jolin Joseph Augustine 
Leonard Creaton, late of No, 7, Sydney-place, Onslow-square, 
who died on Noy. 27 last, was proved on the 24th ult. by Mrs. 
imily Creaton, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £36,000. The testator 
gives, devises, and bequeath all his estate and effects unto his 
wife, for her own absolute use and benefit. 

The will (dated June 17, 1873), with three codicils (dated 
May 4, 1874; July 14, 1876; and Teb. 24, 1882),.of Captain 
John Halliburton Murray, R.N., formerly of Antield House, 
Ardrishaig, in the county of Argyll, N.B., but late of No. 11, 
Clapton-common, who died on Aug. 5 last, was proved on the 
19th ult. by Charles ‘Townshend Ashmore and Miss Frances 
Mary Ellis, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £25,000. ‘he testator leaves the proceeds 
of his Scotch property, and the property to which he became 
cntitled in right of his late wife, upon trust, for Mrs. Isabella 
Katherine Ashmore ; and there are bequests to his nephews, 
Edward Digby Murray and Henry Whalley Murray, and *o 
others. He appoints the said Charles ‘townshend Ashmore 
residuary legatee. 

The will (dated July 21, 1883), with two codicils (dated 
fept. 13 and 16 following), of Mr. Charles Barns Wilkins, 
J.v., late of No. 20, Royal-cresceut, Bath, who died on 
Noy. 30 last, was proved at the Bristol district registry on the 
23rd ult. by Miss Ellen Bisdee Wilkins, the daughter, and 
Samuel Butler, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £12,000. he testator leaves his High- 
church estate to his wife, Mrs. Mary Wilkins, for life, and 
then, upon trust, for the widow and children of his 
‘late son, Jacob; the Studley Grange estate, subject to the 
payment of £50 per annum to his wife, for life, to his said 
daughter; the Newlands Ilall estute upon trust, for his 
grandson, Walter Hugh Fitzgerald Wilkins; lis residence, 
No. 20, Royal-crescent, with the furniture and effects, to his 
said danghter; £50 to his wife, and £1000, upon trust, for her, 
for life; and there are other devises and bequests. ‘The 
residue of the personalty he bequeaths to his said daughter. 


The costume ball of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, which was postponed Jast year in consequence 
of the death of his Royal Highness the Duke of Albany, is to 
be held next May. 


The private view of Messrs. Agnew's annual exhibition of 
water-colour drawings at Old Bond-street Galleries has been 
fixed for the 14th of next month. In addition to the works of 
living artists, it will be strong, as usual, in examples of 
painters of the old school, such as De Wint, David Cox, Prout, 
and Turner, 
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GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), x 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


{ive «t2Z, CORNHIUL, LONDON, E.C. 
THE : 


BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. ( | 


A 


WRITTEN WARRANTY 


Is 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain gold half-hunting | Highly-finished Lever Watch, our own make, in plain gold 
cases (as drawing) , with gold or enamel dial .. £10 0 0 hunting or half-hunting cases,jewelled in ten holes £21 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, in silver cases Het Goes 2 AO O. Ditto; ditto, in silver cases -- 919 6 


Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices of Watches, Chains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks. 1 
Newest Patterns, forwarded, gratis and *post-free, on appication. Babee 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


“Te Follet ” says :—'The Louis Velveteen has already rejoiced in a longer reign 
in the world of fashion than that of any material within our recollection; and when 
we take into consideration that it is equally suitable for all occasions—an advantage 
no other fabric possesses—and that, whether employed as a complete dress, portions 
ot toilettes, or trimmings, it is as effective as it is serviceable, its favour is not 
surprising. 

The Louis Velveteen, from its wonderful resemblance to the richest Silk Velvet, 
is essentially a lady’s material; the lights and shadows so thoroughly like those of 
Genoa and Lyons Velvet, the rich folds and graceful drapery, so soft and silky to the 
touch, all aceount easily for its great aud permanent vogue among the aristocracy, 
both here and abroad. 

Though very strong, it is so light in wear that even in elaborately made dresses, 
with long trains, it has no inconvenient weight; while from some peculiar and special 
arrangement of the pile, no amount of creasing will flatten or rub it; neither rain 
nor dust alter its rich colourings or dim the silky bloom for which it is so celebrated— 
advantages that cannot be too highly appreciated. 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME “LOUIS.” 
THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 


REAL ELECTRICITY FOR CURATIVE PURPOSES. 


A Death-Blow to the Impostors who have so long deceived the Public 
with Belts and Bands falsely styled Electric. 


HARNESS’ ELECTRIC BATTERY BELT 


pote be tad Electric Belt extant. It must NOT be confounded with those Belts in which a few pieces of 
— e are sewn, and which are then grandiloquently and falsely dubbed “‘ Magnetic” Belts, but which are 
; 3 is absolutely ineffective and useless for curative purposes. Neither must it be confounded with those 
: eee <a guihon Bands which depend for their action on some extraneous acid, and whieh are only 
sa ate ca ucing sloughing sores and life-long scars on the bodies of those who wear them, as any.medical man 
Pea trea ELECTRIC BELT is at once COMFORTABLE, RELIABLE, and EFFECTUAL. It marks a 

pce eas in the history of Electro-Therapeutics. It is the only ELECTRIC BELT that has won the approval 
= 7 ; ate the Medical and Scientific Journals, and it oan always be relied on as a safe, certain, and speedy 

medy for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 


NERVOUS D asks Teeenan F ; : ‘ : 
Ba a EBILITY, and the many distressing ailments consequent on sluggish circulation or defective 


THE ONLY ELECTRIC BELT 
that has won the approval of the medical and scientific journals. 


READ— 
Dr. A. WILSON (the Editor of “ Health,” June £7) says:—* We have 
examined the Harness’ ‘Medical Battery Belt,’ to which you have made 


\ . 
' Price Price 
allusion, and have satisfied ourselves that it is a genuin# appliance.” 


| cat RSI Ee onouammmanmniedy (1 |) 


i POST-FREE. that no mere Purveyor of Chains, Bands, or so-called Magnetic Belts POST-FREE. 
| 
[rca en nS | 


‘ nee dare extend. 
: PATIENTS are invited to attend at the Consulting-Rooms, 206, Regent- 
street, London, W., and gratuitously test for themselves the effects of the \ 
electric currents produced by these Belts. 


HARNESS’ BATTERY 
BELT 


requires no wetting 
with vineger or other 
extraneous acid, and 


AN IMPORTANT 
FACT, 


of which intending 
purchasers of Electric 
Belts should take note : 


does not injure the most 8 ULECTRIC 
delicate skin. Need only . Bewr is the 
be worn lalf an hour only appliance of its 


per day. Send for testi- 
monials, or consult 
Mr. Harness personally 
(free of charge). 


kind that was allowed 
to be advertised at the 
recent Heaurn Exnt- 
BITION. 

The latest invention in Medical Electricity, recommended by the Faculty. 


Parent Battery BELT. 


CLOSED. 


Mr. Cuartes Suprrn (Messrs. C. Suppel 
am delighted with Harness’ Battery Belt. 
but I am now as well as I was twenty years ago, 
as I shall do all I can to make the Belts known.” 

HARNESS’ BATTERY BELT forwarded post-free on receipt of P.0.0. for 21s., payable to 
C. B. HARNESS, 205, Regent-street, London, W. Send Size Round the Waist. 
For full particulars send for pamphlet, entitled “‘ Galvanic Electricity, Nature’s Remedy for Impaired Vital Mnergy,” 
post-free from 


THE MEDIGAL BATTERY COMPANY, 205, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


and Son), 19, Trinity-street, Cambridge, writes :—“T 
A week ago I could hardly walk, through a pain in my _ back, 
I inclose a cheque for another Belt, Kindly send me a few books, 


HE#L:AND:SON. 


ice cc eee Psnlige BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 

3 fb. . from 10s. 6d. PLAIN SUITES, from £3. 

St BRARS ERENOR, trai Se DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
BEDDING. ASH AND WALNUT Ditto, from £12 12s. 


MATTRESSES, 8 ft., from 11s. SUITES OF WHITE AMEL, simi hat i 
‘A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and ies mate khan la han. me aoe ay 
. A 


serviceable, at avery moderate price. 3 ft., 28s. 
THIS, WITH A TOP MATTRESS—38 ft., 20.— | EASY-CHAIRS, from 35s. 
makes a most comfortable Bed, and cannot be COUCHES from 75s 
WRITING-TABLES, from 25s. 


surpassed at the price. 
GOUOSE DOWN QUILTS, 1 yard by 1} yard, 10s, 
BEDDING CLEANED AND RE-MADE. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE-LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 
iss Tro 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE, 
KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnificent Stones are set 
in GOLD, HALL- MARKED, and 
made by most. experienced work- 
men; detection aoe and I 

ON 


Defy the BEST JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. ‘The bril- 
liancy and lustre are most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS. 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
The Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies, and intense heat. All 
stones set by diamond-setters, and 
beautifully finished. 


Single-stone Earrings, from 10s. 
er pair; Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, 
Pendants, Necklets, &c., 30s. to £20. 
Much worn for Court and other 
occasions. Testimonials from all 
Suet Stuy, to parts of the World, These stones 
mateh, in Gold, are daily gaining great reputation 
8s., 10s. throughout the World, and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions. 


The Public are earnestly invited to 
INSPECT our marvellous selection 
now ON VIEW, which astonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 

Norrce.—These stones cannot pos- 
sibly be had elsewhere, and are only 
to be obtained of the SOLE IM- 
PORTER and MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0. FAULKNER, 
Smaller, 103., 168, 174, High-street, 
woiite, with. Notting-hill-gate, London, W. 
Price. Established 1860. 


NEW BRANCH ALSO AT 203, REGENT-ST.,W. 


Price 63s. 


Scanr Pry, 15s. 
Smaller, 10s., 12s. 
Cas, 1s. 6d. 


Bemerte Ber Broocu 
Car’s-Eyr Heap, Resy Evss. 


Screw Ean- 
RINGS, 218,, 258. 


puowrid O 2 4 


ow 
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Noverry Broocn, quite new, 15s. 6d. 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
Liver Vil can be.'’—Lancet. 


“* Has almost the delicacy of 
A salad oil.”"—Brit. Med. Journal. 
‘ “No nauseous — eructations 
follow after it is swallowed.”’— 
i Medical Press. 
Gy It can be borne and digested 
f 3 99 *} by the most delicate; is £he gniy 
oil which does not ‘ repeat’; 
and for these reasons the most 


efficacious kind in use, 
suled Bottles only, at 1s, 4d., 
2s, 6d., 48, 9d., and 98. 


Cc 0) D = L, IT Vv EB 6) I L. Sold Everywhere. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS’ MALT EXTRACT 
Forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Iaver Oil, bemg not only a highly concentrated and nutritious food, but a power- 
{ul aid to the digestion of all starchy and farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by the most 
enivebled invalid. It is thus utilised in the manufacture of ALI and HANBURYS’ Malted Farinaceous Food 
for Infants. Both it and the Food can be obtained through any Chemist. The Malt, in Bottles, 2s. and 3s. 6d.; 
the Food, in Tins, at 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, i 


CA RN PRLOoR’'sS” 
PEPTONISED (Digested) 


COD-LIVER OLL 
AND MILK. 


Sold by all Chemists, in 16 oz. Amber Bottles, at 4s. 6d., or sent direct, carriage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


water, this preparation is WHOLLY NUTRITIOUS, 

and therefore the CHEAPEST, <A trial of Pcptonised 
| Cod-Liver Oil and Milk will produce an IMMEDIATE 
GAIN in FLESH and STRENGTH. Delicate persons 
and children who have heretofore been unable to take 
Cod-Liver Oil in any form will find the Digested 
Cod-Liver Oil and Milk in this preparation MOST 
PALATABLE. We also manufacture the above pre- 
paration, combined with HYPOPHOSPHITES — of 
LIME and SODA. 


Tt contains 52 per cent of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver 
Oil combined with 48 per cent of evaporated Milk reduced 
to the consistency of the Oil, both digested. The best, 
cheapest, and most nourishing emulsion ever made, | 
Sweet as cream. Never separates. The taste of the Oil 
WHOLLY DISGUISED by the addition of the digested | 
Milk, Can be taken by the most delicate person WITH | 
‘A RELISH. Keeps in any climate. Most emulsions 
contain 50 to 70 per cent of water, and 30 to 50 per cent 
of oil. By using evaporated digested Milk instead of 


THE MALTINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 


24 ano 25, HART-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
The ONLY GOLD MEDAL awarded at the International Health Exhibition for Malf Extracts was given 
for MALTINE, the only Malt Extract made from Wheat, Oats, and Barley; also a GOLD MEDAL for 
“ CARNRICK’S BEEF PEPTONOIDS.” 


ESTABL 


MOUSON and-CO.’S Toilet Soaps are warranted to be made of the very best and purest 
materials, not to shrink or vary in shape or weight, even if kept for years. = 
Improved Toilet Soaps assorted in Honey, Rose, and Windsor. 

Cocoa Butter Soap, a veritable medicinal soap for softening the skin. 
Spring Violet Soap, of the natural perfume, pronounced, even by rival makers, unequalled. 
Aromatic Vegetable Soap, a bijou for the Nursery, pure and uncoloured, with a splendid 
perfume of herbs. and 
Handy and Handsome (Registered Mark), a new and most conveniently shaped Toilet Soap 
“The Challenge” Windsor Soap (Regd. Mark), wonderfully mild and of excellent perfume. 
J. G@. MOUSON and CO., Perfumers, FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN ; 
and 32 and 33, HAMSELL-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


To be had of the principal Wholesale Perfumers and Druggists throughout the Country. 


126 
NOSTABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


| ee 


LIMAN'S ROYAL. 


EMBROCATION. 


SPRAINS OF ALL KINDS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS. 
OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 
RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 

SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 

BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS. 
SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS, 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS, 
ALLAN's ROYAL EMBROCATION. | 


From Major J. M. Browne, Master of South Stafford- 
shire Hounds, 

*« Fosseway, Lichfield, Oct. 17, 187! 

“Sirs,—I find Elliman's Embrocation excredir 

food for sprains and cuts in horses, and also for cuts in 

,ounds’ feet. I shall strongly recommend it toallmy | 

triends.—Yours faithfully, J. M. Browne.” | 


ne , ~ - 
b! MAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 
4 “ Castle Weir, Kington, Herefordshire, 
December, 1878. | 
tlemen,—I use the Royal Embrocation in the 
les and kennels, and have found it very serviceable. 
»a'so used the Universal Embrocation for lambago 


tha 
and rheumatism for the 
suffered very little since using i 

“RR. H. Price, Lieut -Col., } 


last two years, and have 


t.. 
Taster of Radnorshire 


{unt. 


LLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. | 
Fiom Cyptain S. G. Butson, J.P., St. Brendon’s, 
Clonfert, Eyrecourt, County Galway. | 
* Dec. 16, 1884. 
“ Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is in use in my 
stables, and I find the results most satistactory. | 
“8 G. Burson, J.P., ! 
“ Master of the Kilkenny Foxhounds.” 
Of Chemists and Saddlers, in Bottles, 2s., 28. 6d., and 3s, Gd. 
Proprietors—ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough. 


RBEUMATISM. 
,QEEUMATION, 
FEeAN's Universal EMBROCATION 


4 tor Rheumatism. 


K 


EEEMan's Universal EMBROCATION | 
for Lumbago. 
ee MAN’S Universal EMBROCATION | 
4 for Stiffness after severe exercise. 


PRLEIMAN’S Universal EMBROCATION 


for Sprains. 


YLLIMAN’S Universal EMBROCATION. 
Sold everywhere in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, NEW ZEALAND 
EXHIBITION, 1882. 
Sold everywhere in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


:0R INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR 
HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


BENSON’S SPECIALLY-MADE 
qq) 


GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS 
“FIELD” HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


CONSTRUCTED WITH PATENT BREGUET SPRING, 
WHICH ENTIRELY COUNTERACTS THE 
SUDDEN VARIATION CAUSED IN 

ORDINARY LEVER WATCHES BY HUNTING, &c. 
JEWELLED AND ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
GUARANTEED ENTIRELY OF MY BEST ENGLISH MAKE, 
TO KEEP PERFECT TIME UNDER THE MOsT 

TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES, AND TO 

LAST A LIFETIME. EXACT SIZE OF SKETCH. 
HALF-HUNTER, 

HUNTER, OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 

SENT FREE AND SAFE TO 

ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD FOR 

£25 DRAFT WITH ORDER. 

SILVER, SAME QUALITY, £15. 

PAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF 
THIS WATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


BENSON'S,- LUDGATE-HILL, 
OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


_ Estrapiisuep 1749. 
The Hunting Editor of “The Field," after a trial of one of 
these watches, extending over four months, says:— 


*T have used the watch for four months, and have carried it 
hunting sometimes five days a week, and never less than 
Bie és T can bau rte ef Hig eal ac at reser 
hunting watch as one can e} on,"’— 
March 22, 1884. pe atte 

S’ 


ODONTO 


=) Is the best TOOTH POW- 
‘Y DER. Whitens the Teeth, 
.. prevents decay, and gives a 
Y pee fragrance to the 

reath ; contains no acid or 
gritty substances. Ask any- 
where for Rowianps’ Oponto. 


AND 


| countenance. 


| Open or to Shut. with a Slam. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


‘ 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“Tconsider Dr, De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.’’ 


DR. GRANVILLE, -F.R.S., 


Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 


“ Dr.,De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil does not 
cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oils.”’ 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.’’ 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB - art. 


M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 

“* The value of Dr, De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted 
by the world of medicine.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“Tn Tubereular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. De Jongh’s Oil possesses Bote therapeutic 
efficacy than any other Cod-Liver Oil with which I am 
acquainted,’’ 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 
“T have found Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil very useful in cases of Chronic ig and especially 
in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.’’ 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
and CO., 210, High Holborn, London. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, 


“A Perfect Frisette in Ten Minutes." 


HINDE’S Hair Curling Pins 


Produce charming Ringlets, &c. 
USED COLD. 


Surer and much more 
etfective than curl papers. 
Comfortable — Inyisible— 
dimplicity itself. 

his is a Patented 
Article. Every Pin and 
label bears the stamp— 
* Hinpe’s Careless Patent." 
E of knavish 
imitations, which are ab- 
solutely useless frauds. 
Vendors will be rigorously 
prosecuted, 

Sold in 6d. und 1s, Boxes, 
sample Box, 7 stamps, of 
Retail Agent, J. CARELESS, 
Iarborne, _ Birmingham, 
Wholesale, Messrs. Hinpr. 
Birmingham and London. 


THE OXYGEN-GIVING DISINFECTANT, 


HARTIN'S GRIMSON SALT 


In addition to this well-known and highly-valued Preparation, 
a Shilling Bottle of which makes 300 Gallons of Crimson Fluid, 
the public can now obtain 


HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT DISINFECTING POWDER, 
a perfectiy soluble, non-poisonous, non-corrosive, ODOU RLESS, 
and most powerful Disinfectant, Deodoriser, and Antiseptic, 
ready for instant use, by sprinkling upon all that is offensive or 
dangerous, . 

Geo. R. Tweedie. Esq., F.C.S., says:—* The results of an 
extended and elaborate series of carefully conducted experi- 
ments convince me that Hartin’s Patent Crimson Salt Disin- 
fecting Powder is a most reliable, economical, thorough, and 
safe disinfectant.” 


Sold by Chemists everywhere in Tins. 
Prices, 1s. and 2s. 
Whologale by HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT Co., Ltd., Worcester. 


WOTKIR BS 
Eumping Engine) 


HAYWARD IYLERE CANS 


H1139.Q 
il 


AT 
rep slela' VICTORIA ST 


Will raise 
1000 Gall*s 
80 7. High 


FOR 


ONE PENNY 


ONDODN.€E.O. 


ARCO OM 

gives a pureand blooming complexion, 
restores and preserves youthful beauty. 
Tts effects are gradual, natural, an 
perfect. It removes redness, blotches, pimples, tar, 
suvburn,and freckles, and makes a lady of thirty appear 
but twenty. The Magnolia Balm makes the skin smooth 
and pearly, and imparts a fresh appearance to, the 
Hagan’s Magnolia Balm has been es- 
tablished nearly forty years. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm 


can be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, ' 
| or sent to any address on receipt of 3s. 6d. 


IEPIT, 7, SNOW-HILL, LON=ON, E.C. 


“It Is ALMOST HUMAN” 


AND 


THES AMM ING OF Doors 
ABSOLUTELY PREVENTED. 


The principle upon which these springs are made 
renders it utterly impossible for the door to Remain 
They are therefore 
peculiarly adapted to all kinds of doors, especially those 


| that are framed with handsome Stainep Or ORNAMENTAL 


Gass, also that are constantly left open by Careless 
| Servants or otherwise. thereby admitting dust, cold 


draughts, and odours from the Kitchen or Pantry. In 
the Nursery, Sick-Room, and Study, or Wuerr An- 
soLure Quirr 1s DesiraBLe they are almost indis- 
pensable, as they render the closing of the door 
POSITIVELY NOISELESS, and act with almost ‘‘ human 
skill.” Send for Illustrated Price-List. 

NORTON DOOR-CHECK axp SPRING COMPANY, 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


E*=PAGE’S 


MEND3 EVERYTHING. 


WOOD, GLASS, CHINA, LEATHER, 
FURNITURE, METALS, ac. 


Strongest and Most Elastic Glue on 
Earth. da 


Pate fa oh Shoes, 
Billiard Cue Ti 


* 


RR 
London. E.C., Sole Agents. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 


| liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is unrivalled 


in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 


Never buy sham Jewellery, We sell the real article just as 
cheap.—Vide Press Opinions. 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ HALL-MARKED JEWELLERY COMPANY, 
95, Strand, and at Beaufort-Buildings, London, W.C, 
Warranted Warranted 

Real Gold, Hall-marked. Real Gold, Hall-marked. 


(ss p*. 
a 
Warranted Real Diamonds. Warranted Real Diamonds. 

No. 5. Lady's solid half-hoop ring, real gold, hall-marked, set 
with five real diamonds of-lovely colour and great purity. 
Price 2is., registered, prost-free. 

No. 6. Lady's buckle ring, real gold, hall-marked, ses with 
two real diamords of singular purity and great lustre. Price 
17s. 6d., registered, post-free. 

Money returned if goods are not as represented, All kinds of 
expensive jewellery kept in stock. Cheques and P.O.0. to. be 
made payable to the Manager, Mr. C. Locket, and, for security, 
crossed “and Co.’ Illustrated Catalogues and Press Opinions 


: THE ART OF PALMISTRY. 


To predict toa man the events 
of his life by the sight of his hand 
is not more wonderful to him who 
has received the power of knowing 
it than to say to a soldier that he 
will fight ; an advocate that he will 
speak ; ora shoemaker that he will 
make a pair of boots.’”’—Balzac. 

This myitevious little work 
will be sent to any address, on 
receipt of stamp, by the Lyon 
Manvuracturinc Company, 7, 
Snow-hill, London, E.C. 


respectfully invite 
applications tor PAT- 
TERNS of their NEW 
MATERIALS for the 
Present Season. ‘These 
are forwarded post-free, 
together with the 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE-LIST, contain- 
ing 250 Engravings, 
illustrating the most 
becoming and fashion- 
able styles of Costume 
for the wear of Gentle- 
men, Youths, Boys, and 
Ladies. 


“ETON” SUIT. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &e., 


65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


JAN. 31, 1885 


+ 


“ JAPANESE” CHAMBER SET. 


Pompeian Brown on Ivory ground, 7s. 6d. the set. 
Other excellent patterns, at 3s. 9d, and 5s. 6d. the set. 
If to be sent in the country, 1s. 3d. extra for package. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 

39, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. (Established 1760.) 


Catalogue (with Nine Furnishing Estimates) on application. 
GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


The Oldest, Best, and most widely known Family Medicine 
in the World. 


Get a Bottle 
ot 


1 
A IN 
KILLER,—1 
instantly re- 
lievés and 
cures severe 
sealds, burns, 
sprains, 
bruises, 
toothache. 
headache, 
pains in the 
side, joints, 
and limbs, all 
nenra’gic and 
rheumatic 
mins. Taken 
internally, 
cures at once coughs, sudden colds, cramp in the stomach, colic, 
diarrhoea. and cholera infantum. VAIN KILLER is the 
greatest honsehold medicine, and affords relief not to be ob- 
tained by other remedies, It dispels the agony of pain. gives 
REST, SLEEP. COMFORT, QUIETUDKE. It supersedes the nee 
of dangerous Narcotic and Anodvne Remedies. Any Chemist 
can supply it, at 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. per Bottle, 
Dépot, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London. E.C. 


* ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.” 
, Symptoms of Dyspepsia and Tn- 

digestion, with Special Advice as 
to Diet. 

“This little pamphlet appeals 
forcibly to those who have al- 
lowed the palate to decide every- 
thing for them, and have paid the 
inevitable penalty of theirfolly.”’— 
Globe. 

Sent for One Stamp. 

J. M. Ricuarns, Publisl.cr. 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London. lf 


LAIRITZ’S 


REMEDIAL 
PINE woot 


AND 
PREPARATIONS. 


Celebrated 
Anti-Rheumatic and 
Gout Remedies. 
TEsranitsueD 1853. 
Awarded 10 Prize Medals 


Consisting of Pine Wool Flannels, all Description of Vicor 
clothing, Chest Preservérs, Knee-Caps, Knitting Yarn, Wadding, 
Needle Oil, Buth Extract, Soap, &c., FOR PREVENTION, 
RELIEF, AND CURE of Gout, Rheumatism. Cold, Neuralgia, 
andall Nervous Diorders, Sold by all Drapers. Hosiers, Chem 
and Druggists. Wholesate of Messrs. WELCH, MARGETSON, 


and CO.. and Diuggists’ Sundriesmen. io 
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'LIPSCOMBE & CO 
mM ==> Celebrated FILTERS effect- 
‘4 ually purify any water, how- 
ever foul, making the most 
Impure Water wholesome 
and sweet, 

For cheapness, durability, 
simplicity, and efficiency, 
they stand unrivalled. 

PROSPECTUS FREE. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
144, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. 


In a few days Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
entirely fade away. 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly armless, 
Bottles, 2s, 9d. Sold Everywhere. 


“BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE-GUARDS, &e. 
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VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON, 
And 3, Crooked-Lane, King William-street, London, B.C. 
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DYNAMITE EXPLOSIONS. 
THE TOWER AND THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


The infamous gang connected with the remnant of ‘Irish 
Invincibles’? from America, who trade upon the excitement 
caused by murderous outrages to obtain subscriptions from 
their silly dupes through the agency of O’Donovan Rossa and 
others at New York, have perpetrated further acts of mischief 
in London. On Saturday afternoon, at two o’clock, they 
effected an explosion of dynamite on the middle floor of the 
White Tower, at the Tower of London, where the store of in- 
fantry small-arms is képt; and ten minutes later, at the Houses 
of Parliament, there was an explosion near the steps between 
Westminster Hall and St. Stephen’s Hall, followed in three 
minutes by another explosion within the House of Commons, 
below the Peers’ Gallery. In both these noble public build- 
ings, at the time chosen for the explosions, there were, as 
usual on Saturday afternoon, large numbers of visitors, men, 
ladies, and children, who came to see the interior; and the 
dastardly scoundrels who ignited blocks of dynamite in 
these places, at that hour of the day, must have 
known that there was great probability of their 
destroying many innocent lives. The guilt of murder 
is therefore both morally and legally attached to these 
villanous acts, if any of the persons who are severely in- 
jmred should unhappily not recover. At the Tower, two 
young women and two boys were seriously hurt. At West- 
minster, a police-constable, named Cole, who bravely carried 
away the first parcel of dynamite to the entrance of St. 
Stephen’s Crypt, another policeman, Cox, and Mr. Green, a 
civil engineer, whose wife and his sister-in-law, Miss Davies, 
had a very narrow escape, suffered injuries which may prove 
to be worse. ‘he amount of damage to the buildings, in each 
instance, was such as can ea-ily be repaired, being chiefly in 
the floors, the woodwork, and the fittings, but the repairs will 
be at a considerable cost. ‘I'he effects of these explosions, like 
those at London Bridge, at the Victoria Railway Station, in 
St. James’s-square, and in Scotland-yard, and at the Local 
Government Office, Westminster, prove that the force of 
dynamite acts only within a very small space, and that no 
large and substantial building can possibly be demolished by 
one or two charges of it placed in casual situations. This ex- 
erience is more than enough completely to falsify the 

oastful predictions of the authors of such futile as 
well as wicked attempts. They remain unable, while 
due precautions against ordinary incendiarism are main- 
tained, to destroy any important Government buildings 
or conspicuous public edifices; and they can only intend to 
create general alarm by the peril.to life necessarily attending 
these explosions araong the people thronging places of much 
resort in London. It is manifestly, therefore, part of their 
calculations that a number of deaths may be occasioned by 
these outrages, and they are justly to be regarded as wanton 
murderers of the vilest class, speculating on wholesale chances 
of homicide for the sordid gain of a few hundred dollars ex- 
tracted fiom the American Irish—from the most ignorant, 
reckless, and uncivilised class of the United States’ population. 
There is no reason to believe that they obtain any support or 
sympathy from the people of Ireland, and. certainly not from 
the Irish dwelling in England; they are mere outlaws and 


enemies of society, whose foul deeds and cowardly plots” 


deserve universal condemnation and the sternest punishment 
of the criminal law. We present-a variety of [lustrations of 
the nefarious attempts made on Saturday, which we proceed 
to narrate, describing their actual results without further 
commentary, as they took place first at the ‘Tower, secondly at 
the Houses of Parliament or Palace of Westminster, including 
Westminster Hall. 


AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


The White Tower, the most conspicuous feature of the collec- 
tion of buildings called the Tower of London, rising high 
above the surrounding structures, with its square bulk of solid 
masonry and its four angle-turrets visible from the ‘Thames 
and from many_parts of east and south-east London, is a grand 
specimen of Norman architecture. It was constructed for 
William Rufus by Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, who also 
built Rochester Castle. This massive quadrangular structure 
occupies the central part of the Inner Ward. It measures 
116 ft. from north to south, and 96 ft. from east to west. ‘The 
height is 92 ft,; It is embattled, and has watch-towers or 
turrets at eacl*ingle. .. The roof is covered with lead. It con- 
sists of three lofty storeys, besides the spacious vaults in the 
basement floor. The-external walls are 15 ft. in thickness. ‘The 
communication between the storeys is by a spacious staircase 
in the north-east extremity of the building. The newel, or 
circular column, around which the stairs wind, is a curious 
specimen of ancient masonry. ‘There are also staircases 
in the north-west and south-west angles, the former of 
which commences only on the first floor. A wall 7 ft. thick, 
extending north and south, divides the three storeys from 
the base to the summit of the building. Another wall, ex- 
tending east and west, subdivides the easternmost of the former 
divisions into unequal parts ; thus forming in each storey one 
large apartment and two smaller ones. ‘The smallest division 
om the first floor is now known as ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth's 
Armoury.’? This room has a vaulted roof, exhibiting a highly 
injteresting specimen of early construction. On the north side 
of the room is a doorway communicating with a cell, 10 ft. 
lgng and 8 ft. wide, formed in the thickness of the wall, and 
receiving no light but from the entrance. Directly over this 
apartment, occupying the space from the first floor to the roof, 
is St. John’s Chapel, ‘‘one of the finest and most perfect 
specimens of Norman architecture’? to be found in this 
country. It has a semicircular termination at the easteim 
end, and the twelve massive pillars which divide the nave from 
the aisles are also arranged in a semicircle at the eastern end. 
‘Ihe pillars are uni'ed by arches which admit the light into the 
nive from the windows in the southern aisle. A gallery with 
arches corresponding to those below is above the pillars. The 
larger room on the upper floor was used as the Council Chamber 
when our Kings held their Court in the Tower. It bears the 
genuine aspect of antiquity, and its massive timber roof and 
supporters harmonise with the stately style of other parts of 
the building. Here it was that the Council assembled when 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, ordered Lord Hastings to be be- 
headed. This room is entirely filled with a collection of 
Oriental arms and armour, arranged as trophies. The Ban- 
queting-Hall, onthe middle floor, adjoining St. John’s Chapel, 
is about 90 ft. long and 60 ft. wide ; its roof was pierced by two 
skylights and by a square opening to the floor of the Council 
Chamber above, which was protected by a brass railing. ‘The 
whole floor of the Banqueting-Hall was occupied by standards 
of Martini-Henry rifles and bayonets, with passages between 
them, and it was here that the dynamite was exploded, at the 
Mie end, close to the dark passage leading into St. John’s 
hapel. 

Saturday being a free day for visitors, there was a good 
number of applicants for adinission, estimated by Mr. 
Bunyard, the chief warder, at between eighty and one hundred. 


A party of these, under the charge of the warder-jailer—a 
sub-officer of that ancient body popularly known as Beef- 
eaters —was mustered at the Bell Tower, and was conducted in 
the usual way to the White Tower. St. John’s Chapel is so 
notable a feature of the old fortress that visitors always 
linger here, while the accompanying guide gives a brief 
description; and the bulk of the warder’s party were in 
the chapel, or on the .steps leading up~to-it- from the 
outside, wien the explosion took place. ‘The number 
who had passed on into the main room may have been 
twenty or thirty. It seems probable that the scoundrels who 
perpetrated the outrage had placed the packet of dynamite 
behind one of the rifle racks, in a position where, from the 
obscurity of this part of the building, it would be sure not to 
attract the attention of any casual passer-by. ‘They must 
have previously reconnoitred the place and settled their plan, 
and, this being done, carrying it into execution was a very 
simple business. They had but to form the rear of one of the 
parties conducted through the place, and on coming out of St. 
Jolin’s Chapel into the Banqueting-Room furtively to drop the 
packet of dynamite unobserved, the fuse no doubt being so 
arranged as to give ample time to the perpetrator to put him- 
self beyond the reach of risk. Then was heard a deafening 
report, with a flash of fire, followed by a hail of broken glass 
and a dense dust that hid everything for some time as in a 
fog. Cries of terror arose from the women and children, 
mingled with those of pain from some who had been injured 
by the broken glass, and who naturally thought themselves 
in much worse plight than happily proved to be the cuse. 
The chief warder, Mr. Bunyard, who was at his lodgings by 
the Bell ‘l'ower, heard the report and felt the concussion, and 
ran at once to the scene of the disaster. ‘he yeoman-warder, 
who was struck by the flying glass without being wounded, 
nearly losing his balance from the rush of air, exerted himself 
to get his party together and out of the building. Women and 
children had been blown against the walls, some being thrown 
down, and the former, when they reached the open air, had some 
work in clearing each other's hair and dresses of fine frag- 
ments of glass with which they had been covered. In the 
confusion two or three children got separated from their 
parents or friends. A warder, whose duty confined him to 
St. John’s Chapel, was blown off the chair on which he was 
seated; but he, like his colleague, the other warder, assisted 
in getting out the throng of frightened people, who were not 
at all reassured by it being discovered that the explosion had 
set fire to the flooring on which the dynamite had been 
placed. The flooring is very thick, a mass of solid timber 
and planking, and, in the interstices of this, fire had been 
lodged as the powerful explosive reft its way clean 
through to the lower. storvy of the building, and a 
dense smoke both from the upper and lower cavities thus 
formed showed that a dangerous fire wasimminent. It was 
dealt with, however, promptly and effectively. A battalion of the 
2nd Grenadier Guards is stationed in the barracks on the opposite 
side of the parade-ground, and within a minute of the ex- 
plosion their bugler sounded the assembly. Officers and men 
swarmed out on the parnde-ground, and were told olf to cope 
with the casualty which had occurred. ‘Three women and a 
boy who were the worst cut of the dozen or more who were 
injured were removed to the surgery of the battalion, where 
their wounds were dressed, and they were placed in safety. 
The rest of the visitors were handed over to the police 
stationed within the Tower, by whom they were removed 
fromthe Tower-green ;. their names and addresses were 
taken, and they were dismissed in batches by the Lion 
Tower and the Postern Gate to Tower-hill. The Guards- 
men were at once formed as a cordon quite round the 
White Tower, pickets being posted also in the several 
approaches. A strong force was told off for fire duty, and 
under the direction of the firemen stationed in the ‘Tower, the 


~manual-engines; always-in-readiness, were got-out, and brought 


to the scene of action and rapidly into work; hose was unrolled, 
connected with fixed hydrants, and got into both floors of the 
building, and in a very few minutes good streams of water were 
being poured into the cavities from which smoke had been rolling 
out in rapidly-increasing volumes. ‘The promptitude with which 
these measures were taken inall probability averted the destruc- 
tion or damage to the 100,000 stand of arms that occupy the two 
store-rooms. In a little time it became apparent thit all fear 
of a serious fire was at an end, and when in a creditably brief 
period the first engine of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade gal- 
loped on to Tower-green, speedily followed by two more, and 
by Captain Shaw, all danger was at an end. On examination 
it was found that the flooring for some distance in the 
Banqueting-Hall, and the wood lining of the ceiling of the 
ground floor, were torn into splinters. Rifle racks m the 
JPanqueting-Room were tilted backwards and forwards from 
the scene of the explosion, and hundreds of the rifles damaged 
and displaced. In the lower storey, or gun floor, where 
the effect was very great, racks were smashed, and rifles 
by hundreds, in all stages of damage, were lying in a heap 
beneath, saturated with water. Upwards from the Banqueting- 
Room there were marks of the explosion on the ceiling. The 
epaulet worn by the Duke of Wellington when Constable of 
the Tower fell through the hole in the floor, and has since 
been hung on one of the cords which stretches between two 
of the arm-racks below. Every window, not only in the Ban- 
queting-Hall and St. John’s Chapel, but also in the ground 
floor and the upper floor or Council Chamber, was more or less 
wrecked, sash-frames and window curtains being blown across 
the parade-ground to a building opposite, inhabited by tlie 
families of married soldiers, where also some windows were 
broken. 

‘The persons injured at the Tower were Elizabeth Buallan, 
twenty years of age, whose face was severely laccrated ; Ann 
Nunn, aged nineteen, much burnt in the face and neck; and 
two little boys, Ilerbert George, eleven years old, wounded in 
the thigh and hands, and Ernest Stratton, about the same age, 
badly cut on the side of his head. 

Colonel Majendie, Inspector of Explosives, made an in- 
spection of the scene, accompanied by Sir F. Abel; Commissary- 
General Thorne, who has charge of the stores at the ‘Tower, was 
also present. In the opinion of experts, the quantity of dynamite 
necessary to produce an explosion of this extent would be 
four or five pounds, which could be compressed into a space 
small enough to be carried in a man’s hat. It is, however, 
suspected that the dynamite was conveyed into the Tower 
concealed in a woman’s dress. On Sunday afternoon the 
Duke of Cambridge, attended by Colonel Lord Algernon 
Lennox, arrived at the ‘lower and was conducted through the 
rooms of the explosion by General Milman, Major of the 
‘Tower, the acting officer in charge. ‘The 2nd Grenadiers are 
on duty there, commanded by Colonel P. Smith, C.B. The 
total number of arms displaced was found to be 4000 rifles. 

Captain Shaw, ©.B., in his official report, gives the details 
as follows:—‘‘ Called at 2.5 p.m: to the ‘lower of London. 
Name of occupier of premises, business, and name of residence 
and landlord, Constable and Chief Governor-General Sir 
Richard James Dacres, G.C.B. Supposed cause of fire, ex- 
plosion. Where insured, contents and building not. Call, 
fire alarm and military. How extinguished, military and fire- 
men, with seven private hydrants and three private manuals. 
Damage - White Tower, south end of first floor (known as 


Banqueting-Hall, used as stores for service arms), also second 
floor (known as Council Chamber, used as stores for ancient 
arms and armour), and contents severely damaged by explosion, 
fire, and water’; rest of White ‘l'owcr and contents slightly by 
explosion and water.” 


AT THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


Westminster Hall, from the raised upper end of which, turn- 
ing to the left, a flight of steps ascends to St. Stephen’s Hall, 
the vestibule of the Houses of Parliament, is one of the earliest 
specimens of our Perpendicular Gothic style, and is thought 
to have been the work of William of Wykeham. ‘This noble 
Hall was originally added to the ancicnt Palace of West- 
minster by William Rufus, who held his first Court here in 
1099. Vhree centuries later Richard II. had its walls 
heightened two feet, the windows altered, and a new timber 
roof constructed, from the design of Henry de Yeveley, who 
was master-mason to three successive Kings and to the Abbey 
of Westminster. The dimensions of the Hall are 239 ft. long 
and 68ft. broad. The roof, 40 ft. above the pavement, 
is one of the finest examples of ancient carpentry ; its timbers 
spring graceiully upward from the stone string-course, sculp- 
tured with the white hart couchant under a tree, and other 
devices of Richard II. The hammer-beams, stretching out 
horizontally, are sculptured with augels bearing shields; and 
these shapes testify to the excellence of wood carving as early 
as the fourteenth century. From this open roof—on which 
the dust and soot of years had accumulated, formerly hung 
standards, guidons, and trophies of victory. In the years 
1820 and 1821, forty loads of oak from old ships broken up 
in Portsmouth Dockyard were used in renewing decayed 
parts and completing the portion of the north end which had 
been left unfinished. The roof was also greatly strengthened, 
in 1851, by tension rods added to the principals. ‘The old English 
Kings held their Courts, or, as the words ran, “ wore their 
erowns,’’ in Westminster Hall; and the place was also occa- 
sionally used as a high court of criminal justice, for the solemn 
trials of great delinquents, impeached by the House of 
Commons. Queen Aune Boleyn’s trial was in Westminster 
Hall; and the trial of the Earl of Strafford, in 1640, 
before Charles I. ; the trial of the King himself, nine years 
afterwards, being also in Westminster Hall. On the le- 
storation, in 1661, the Act for the King’s 'l'rial was burned by 
the common hangman while the Court was sitting. As early as 
the year 1248, the thirty-third of King Henry III., Parliaments 
assembled in this hall; the first representation of the people, 
as at present formed, being in 1265, the forty-ninth year of 
the same King’s reign. 

Anyone is, at liberty to enter Westminster Hall and to 
pass the door of the Crypt, which is situated beneath St. 
Stephen’s Hall. But, in order to arrive at the door of the 
House of Commons, it would be requisite to obtain an order 
to view the building, and to traverse a number of apartments 
and corridors guarded by picked members of the police force. 
Visitors, having tickets, must, during the Parliamentary recess, 
enter the Palace by the Norman porch, where the ticket is de- 
livered up to a constable in attendance. ‘The way then lcads 
by the grand staircase, and by a turning to the right into the 
Queen’s Robing-Room, past another constable, and so to the left 
into the Royal Gallery, containing Maclise’s frescoes of the meet- 
ing of Blucher and Wellington on the field of Waterloo and of 
Nelson on board the Victory at Trafalgar. ‘The visitor is next 
introduced into the Prince’s Chamber, likewise under police 
surveillance, and he passes by the right to the back of the 
Throne into the House of Lords, also strictly guarded. Cross- 
ing the splendid Chamber of the Peers by the Woolsack, skirting 
the table, either on the Ministerial or Opposition side of 
the House, the visitor is directed through the brass 
gates into the Peers’ Lobby, and thence into the 
Peers’ Robing-Room. From there the stranger, leaving the 
Lobby, proceeds through the Peers’ Corridor into the Central 
Hall, and straight across it through the Commons’ corridor 
into the lobby of the Lower Chamber. After inspecting the 
different features of the House of Commons, his way out leads 
him into the Commons’ Lobby, through St. Stephen’s Hall, 
and down a flight of steps into Westminster Hall. No one, 
having once entered the Palace by the Norman porch, is 
suffered to return by that route, but all must make their way 
through the House of Lords to the Commons and thence to 
Westminster Hall. 

It has been observed that, at the upper end of Westminster 
Hall, to the left of the grand staircase leading to St. Stephen’s 
Hall, is a small oak door opening upon a short flight of steps, 
being the entrance to the Crypt; and a little way down those 
stairs is a narrow paved.embrasure, where, a few minutes past 
two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, Mr. Edwin Green, a civil 
engineer, residing in London, accompanied by his wife, and 
his sister-in-law, Miss Davies, observed a parcel about the size 
of an ordinary brick, which was covered in some dark material 
resembling cloth, asd from which smoke was issuing. 
Suspecting the parcel to contain dynamite, he shouted to the 
ladies to go back, at the sume time allowing them to 
pass up the stairs into Westminster Ilall, he following. 
Constable Cole, on duty in the Crypt, hearing Mr. 
Green’s voice, rushed down the steps, and laying hold of the 
parcel, ran with it towards the Hall. Directly he arrived at 
the iron gates separating the entrance to the Crypt from the 
outer space of the Hall, the parcel exploded, wounding him 
severely, displacing the solid pavement, and making a cavity 
five feet by four, into which he was violently precipitated. 
Instantly the entire Hall was enveloped in a dense cloud of 
dust and falling glass, and ail became dark, asif night had 
suddenly come on. Constable Cox, who was on duty in the 
Hall, then rushed forward to the place whence the sound of 
the concussion proceeded, and in the gloom, not being able to 
see his way, fell bodily into the abyss, where Cole lay insen- 
sible, and where Mr. Green was also discovered, the three 
being huddled together in a confused heap. Mrs, Green and 
her sister were hurled against the wall close to the gate of the 


t. 

Tt that moment Mr. Scott, resident superintendent of the 
Houses of Parliament, was in his apartments, situated within 
the building. He also hurriedto the spot, and in the imperfect 
light saw Mrs. Green, who had partially recovered from the 
first shock of the concussion, standing on the stepsleading to 
St. Stephen’s Hall, and heard her shrieks of alarm. She cried 
‘“‘Who’ll get my husband out? Who will save him?” Mr. 
Scott next saw Mr. Prim, the resident engineer, carrying Mr. 
Green from the gateway into the body of the Hall, past the 
canvas screen erected there, behind which two painters were 
at work on a large elevation drawing of the proposed 
restoration of the west side of the structure. Mr. 
Green was taken first to the quarters of Mr. Erskine, 
Assistant Serjeant-at-Arms, and afterwards removed to 
24, Abingdon-street, close by, the residence of Mr. Liddell, 
with whom he was acquainted. Realising the frightful 
situation at a glance, Mr. Scott, without a moment’s delay, - 
requested Inspector Denning, who arrived almost simul- 
taneously on the scene, to have the palace forthwith cleared 
of all strangers, and to stop every means of ingress or egress, 
further directing that all doors should be locked and closely 
guarded. Inspector Denning, assisted by a couple of con- 
stables, proceeded to institute a most rigorous search, in case 
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any other infernal machines might have been placed in the 
Hall or in the chamber of the Lords. ‘he confusion at this 
time was at its height, and the persons who perpetrated the 
crime appear to have escaped. i 


IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Three or four minutes after the first explosion, another was 
heard, which was in the interior of the House of Commons. A 
corridor to the left, from the Central Hall, beyond St. 
Stephen’s Hall, leads to the proper Lobby of the House of 
Commons. Every visitor will recollect that-the-entrance to 
the House itself from the ‘‘ Lobby”? was guarded by hand- 
some swinging oak doors, with carved and glazed panels, 
similar to those leading into the House itself, and from which 
it was divided by a short passage. On either side, right and 
left, were the doorways of the “Aye”? and ‘“‘No”? Division 
Lobbies, each of them in like character, and built in 
a screen of similar design. Entering the Division Lobbies, 
a door led into that portion of the House ‘‘under the 
clock,’ which, while actualy inside the precincts, is, 
by a Parliamentary fiction, presumed to be outside. 
On the left hand of entering, or Government side, just 
opposite to the stairway leading to the Peers’ Gallery, in the 
“Aye”? Division Lobby, was a flight of iron steps leading to 
the ventilating chamber below the House, whence the supply 
of hot air is regulated, and there is no doubt the charge of 
dynamite was deposited close to this spot. When parties of 
visitors are being conducted through the House, there is a 
barrier across this particular spot, and nobody is supposed to 
be allowed to go there, but there would be little difficulty in 
either getting under the barrier and laying a small parcel 
down, or throwing it round the corner to the place where it 
undoubtedly exploded. The only persons in the precincts 
of the House of Commons at the moment were a lady and 
gentleman, who fortunately escaped unhurt. 

The damage effected in the House of Commons was not in- 
considerable, but can be repaired before Feb. 19, the day fixed 
for the opening of Parliament. The left half of the swing 
door at the entrance to the House is blown completely away, 
and the short corridor between that and the door leading into 
the Chamber itself is also destroyed. The blocks of solid stone 
of which the door-jambs are composed were on the left side 
dislodged, their inner face being broken and pulverised. 
The doorkeepers’ chairs are also damaged. One other 
effect of the powerful explosive was to break downward through 
the floor of the Division Lobby, flinging huge fragments of 
stone, iron, and wood into the vaults beneath. ‘The cross- 
benches, where Mr. Bradlaugh usually sits, are completely 
wrecked ; likewise the gallery devoted to the accommodation 
of Peers and Ambassadors immediately above. In that gallery 
the seats are torn from their sockets, overturned, and piled 
upon the railing to the left of the clock; three of the gallery 
supports, having been forced out, were shot into the body of 
the Chamber. One of these carved oaken stays, eight inches in 
diameter, seems to have been carried ina zigzag direction along 
the Government side of the House, passing by, without ma- 
terially damaging, the Radical benches, which are strewn with 
planksandrafters, and fragments of the cloth covering with which 
the furniture of the apartment is enveloped when Parliament 
is not in session. This beam appears to have first struck the 
seat which Mr. Gladstone usually occupies, tearing out a large 
piece of the green leather, and ripping open the wool and 
horschair stuffing. It must then have glanced off to the right, 
and coming into collision with the despatch-box on the table, 
opposite the Premier’s seat, it broke off one of the two brass 
octagonal stars with which the box is ornamented, engraved 
with the initial of the Queen, leaving the other star inscribed 
with the letter ‘‘R”’ intact. ‘The solid timber must then have 
hurtled across the table, carrying with it a portion of the brass 
gallery in front of the chairs allotted to the clerks of the House; 
thence it seems to have bounded once more upon the Treasury 
Bench, rending and tearing up part of its cushion, and in the 
bound hitting the right hand top corner of the Speaker’s chair, 
partially destroying the leather covering, and finally finding a 
resting-place on the seat allotted by courtesy to Ministers. All 
the painted glass of the lantern roof by which the House is illu- 
minated at night is smashed to atoms. On the east side half the 
windows are destroyed, as alsoare a few of those on the west side, 
and one of the shields running round the cornice beneath the 
roof, inscribed with the Irish harp, was flung down from its place 
and lay upon the short cross-bench in front of the chair of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, close to the benches below the gangway on 
the left of the Speaker, where the Parnellite members rejoice 
to sit. The coverings of the seats on the floor have been blown 
from their places, and some of those in the galleries tossed over 
the rails, where they hang in festoons, particularly above 
the immediate site of the explosion. Every part of the 
Chamber is covered with a thick layer of dust, fragments of 
carved wood and pierced brass being scattered about the floor 
and seats. ‘The major portion of the actual damage is, how- 
ever, on the Ministerial side, in a line with the course of the 
explosion, very little hurt being done to the Opposition 
benches. The Reporters’ and Ladies’ Galleries, with the 
exception of glass destroyed, do not appear to have suffered 
much injury, and the same may be said of the two extremities 
of the Members’ Gallerics nearest the Speaker’s chair. Apart 
from the very serious fracture to the left door-jamb of the 
entrance to the Chamber, the walls of the House are said to 
have sustained no displacement. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons arrived in town 
from Bedfordshire on Monday morning, and, after inspecting 
the Chamber, paid a visit at Westminster Hospital to the two 
injured policemen, Cox and Cole, who are well known to most 
of the members of the House. They are under the care of 
Mr. Cowell, the Senior Surgeon at Westminster Hospital, 
and are both progressing favourably. Numerous inquiries 
were made as to their condition,.one of the first being a 
telegraphic message from the Queen at Osborne on Sunday 
evening. Cole seems to have acted with extraordinary 
courage and self-devotion, as he knew that the package he 
picked up contained dynamite, the wrapper of which was 
apparently burning, and he therefore determined if possible 
to carry it into the open air before trying to put it out, so as 
to minimise the danger if it exploded. Mr. Green is also con- 
sidered to be in a way of recovery, but he has some internal 
injury, causing hemorrhage, from a heavy stone falling on 
his chest. 

Mr. William J. Prim, the Resident Engineer at the Houses 
of Parliament, estimates the damage done in the Hall and the 
House by the two explosions at from £10,000 to £15,000. It is 
said that the stained south window in Westminster Hall, which 
has been riddled, cannot be restored at acost of less than 
£1000. It was noticed that of the coloured glass in the ceiling 
of the House only one pane escaped uninjured. The damage 
at the Tower is estimated at £1000 only. 


A young man who was taken into custody at the Tower on _ 


Saturday, on suspicion of being concerned in causing the 
explosion, was brought before Sir James Ingham at Bow-strect 
Police Court on Monday. He had been living at 32, 
Scarborough-street, Whitechapel, and said his ‘name was 
James Gilbert Cunningham. ile isa native of county Cork, 
aud has been in New York for four or five years, having 


returned from there in the autumn. He gave three or four 
different addresses, but ultimately his correct one, where some 
very good clothes were found. Although he describes himself 
as a dock labourer, and admits that he has done. no work 
for a time, he had £7 10s. upon him when arrested. 

Any persons who visited Westminster Hall, the Crypt, or 
Houses of Parliament on Saturday, between ten a.m. and 
2.15 p.m., are requested to give information to the police if 
they observed a man and a woman answering to the following 
description :—Man: Age, thirty-five to forty; height, 5 ft. 10in. 
to 1lin.; complexion, sallow; shaved on chin; fair whiskers 
and moustache; rather pug nose; long brown overcoat, dark 
trousers, billycock hat. Woman, age forty, short, complexion 
sallow, dark clothes, sealskin (or imitation) jacket, hair on 
forehead turning grey. Both man and woman appeared to be 
Americans. And if so, what they can state with reference to 
their movements, and at what time they were seen. All 
persons who visited Westminster Hall, the Crypt, and Houses 
of Parliament on Saturday are requested to send their names 
and addresses to the police. 

A strict look out is kept by the police at Liverpool, Dover, 
Folkestone, and other ports, for suspicious-looking persons 
leaving the country. The public buildings and the prisons in 
London are guarded by extra police. 

In the United States of America all the organs of public 
opinion express their horror and detestation of these outrages. 
The Senate at Washington, on Monday, with one dissentient 
vote, passed a resolution proposed by Senator Bayard to this 
effect. A bill has been introduced by Senator Edmunds, 
enacting severe penalties for manufacturing, keeping, or 
dealing in dynamite, to injure persons or property in America 
orabroad. It has been referred to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, which may consider that the subject is properly one 
for the action of the several State Legislatures. But in that 
case the passing of Federal laws against all such organisations 
sustained by public subscription may be expected. ‘Ihe feeling 
against the dynamite outrages is strongly expressed in all the 
cities of Continental Europe. 


THE CHURCIL 


A wealthy colonist, Mr. John Campbell, has promised 
£10,000 towards the endowment of the see of I'iji. 

The Duke of Northumberland, Mr. F Seager Hunt, and 
Mr. R. H. White have each contributed £100 towards the 
proposed new central premises of the Church of England 
Young Men’s Society. 


A meeting was held at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s, on 
the 22nd inst., at which it was resolved to erect in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, by public subscription, a recumbent effigy of the 
late Bishop of London. 

The Anglican diocese in the Canadian North-West, hereto- 
fore known as Assiniboia, under the spiritual care of Bishop 
Anson, will in future be called the diocese of Qu’Aprelle, the 
the members of the diocesan synod having approved of the 
change. 


At Cumberland Lodge on the 23rd inst., Prince Christian, 
in the name of a number of distinguished subscribers, pre- 
sented to the Rev. E. L. Tuson, who has been nominated by 
the Queen to the living of Kingsthorpe, a handsome silver 
breakfast service and anvilluminated address, on his retirement 
from the chaplaincy of the Royal Chapel, Windsor Park. 

The old and interesting little church of Hampreston, in 
Dorset, has been much improved in appearance by the com- 
pletion of the filling in of the five chancel windows with 
stained glass. ‘he whole work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Mayer and Co.—'The large east window of St. John’s 
Church, Ranmoor, Sheffield, is about to be filled with stained 
glass in memory of the late Dr. Chalmers.—'lhe east window 
of Ewerby church, Lincolnshire, has been filled with stained 
glass as a memorial to the late Earl of Winchilsea.—In 
memory of the late’ Mr. Townshend Mainwaring, who 
represented the Denbigh boroughs in Parliament for many 
years, three stained-glass windows have been erected in 
the church of Trefnant—one by Mr. Mainwaring’s relatives, 
and the other two by personal friends. ‘he church at Trefnant 
was built by the Mainwaring family from Sir G. G. Scott’s 
designs.—A new reredos has been placed in Brampton 
church, Hants; the design is of an elaborate cha- 
racter. The materials are alabaster, mosaics, and en- 
caustic tiles. Mr. A. W. Blomfield was the architect.— 
A new reredos has been placed in the parish church of 
Cardington, Salop. It extends the whole width of the chancel, 
and is principally composed of Minton’s encaustic tiles.—The 
Hon. Mrs. Morewood has presented to the parish church of 
Alfreton a handsome eagle lectern of brass, in memory of her 
son, the late Mr. William Palmer-Morewood.—In continuation 
of the restoration of St. Mary’s, Chipping Norton, a marble 
mosaic pavement has been laid in the chancel, with steps of 
Irish fossil marble. ‘The aisle passages have also been laid 
with marble mosaic.—The Dowager Marchioness of Hertford 
has erected an élaborate reredos of alabaster and marble in 
Arrow church, near Alcester, in memory of the late Marquis. 


STREET’S INDIAN AND COLT. MERCANTILE DIRECTORY 
The present is the tenth issue of this most useful work. In 
addition to the Trade Returns, Tariffs, Populations, &c., the 
volume contains full particulars of the steam and other com- 
munications with the various places treated of, wherever any- 
thing like a regular mode of conveyance or correspondence 
exists. The leading merchants and traders of every class 
likely to be of any use to manufacturers and all engaged in 
commerce, are fully enumerated, together with the leading 
professional men. The usual carefully selected list of the 
principal merchants and traders in London and the chief 
towns in the United Kingdom is also given. Concise descrip- 
tions of each country and town are furnished, with a view 
more particularly to show their commercial capabilities and 
peculiarities. The principal products, and details as to the 
articles of which the trade returns chiefly consist, will also be 
found; also tables of the local weights and measures, and the 
value in English money of foreign coins. All the London 
agents to each of the banks are named ; and wherever possible, 
the principal Government officials and Consuls in each town 
are given. Particulars of the various railways in operation, 
or in course of construction, are also supplied where practi- 
exble. The number of towns and cities has again been in- 
creased. Maps are given of all the principal countries of 
which particulars are furnished in the letter-press. ‘These 
have been specially revised for the work, with the view to show 
the relative positions of the chief towns, without confusing 
the maps with names of unimportant villages and stations. 


Inspector Simmons, of the Essex Constabulary, who was 
shot on ‘I'uesday week by a gang of burglars, died about 


eleven o'clock last Saturday morning. He was thirty-seven 


years of age, had been in the force about twenty-one yeurs, 
and had several narrow escapes from injury by armed burglars 
in the discharge of his duty. A reward of £250 is offered for 
information leading to the apprehension of the gang. 


OBITUARY. 
2 LADY GEORGIANA CHARLOTTE FULLERTON. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton, whose death we briefly mentioned 
last week, was a lady of great accomplishment and literary 
ability—the authoress of ‘Ellen Middleton,’? ‘Grantley 
Manor,” and other popular novels. Becoming a member of 
the Church of Rome, she devoted her latter years to works of 
piety, and to the production of several religious publications, 
which were highly esteemed. Her Ladyship was born 
Sept. 23, 1812, the second daughter of the first Earl-Granville, 
G.C.B., and married, July 13, 1833, Mr. Alexander George 
Fullerton, of Ballintoy Castle, county Antrim, and Westwood, 
Hants, by whom she leaves no issue. 


MR. MORGAN O'CONNELL, 

Mr. Morgan O'Connell, formerly M.P. for Meath, diced at 
12, Stephen’s-green, Dublin, on the 20th inst., aged eighty- 
one. He was sccond son of Daniel O’Connell, the 
celebrated leader of the Irish people, and in early life 
joined General Devereux’s ‘Irish South American Legion” 
in aid of Bolivar, and subsequently held a commission 
in- the Austrian army. On his return, he was elected 
M.P. for Meath, and continued to represent that county 
until 1840. Tlis Parliamentary career was undistinguished ; 
the principal event for which it is remembered was his 
duel with Lord Alvanley, which he fought in place of his 
father. Mr. Morgan O’Connell, some time after his retire- 
ment from the House of Commons, was appointed Registrar of 
Deeds in Ireland, but resigned the office about fourteen or 
fifteen years ago. He married Kate Mary, daughter of Mr. 
Michael Balfe, of Sonth Park, in the county of Roscommon, 
who survives him, but leaves no issue. Of his father’s family, 
the only surviving son is Mr. Daniel O’Comnell, formerly M.P. 
for ‘Tralee. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Burnaby, at the Battle of Abu Klea, 
on the 17th inst., aged forty-three. A portrait and a memoir 
of this gallant officer are given in this Number. 

Mr. Patrick Francis Robertson, late of Halton House, 
Hastings, J.P. and D.L., on the 20th inst., aged seventy-seven. 


The Rev. William Garrett Lewis, a prominent minister, of 
the Baptist denomination, for some time minister of the 
Westbourne-grove chapel, 

Tady Richard Browne (Agnes Elizabeth), wife of Lord 
Richard Browne, fifth son of the late Marquis of Sligo, and 
daughter of Mr. J. Amesbury, of Brighton, on the 17th inst. 

The Rev. William Hall, Rector of Little Saxham, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffoik, fourth son of the late Mr. John Ifall, J.V., » 
of Portslade House, Sussex, on the 14th inst., at his Rectory, 
in his eighty-ninth year. 

The Rev. Charles Rodd, fifty-three years Rector of North 
Hill, Launceston, Cornwall, on the 16th inst., in his seventy- 
eighth year. He was second son of the Rev. Edward Rodd, 
D.D., of ‘lrebartha Hall, Cornwall. 


The Rev. John Clutton, Prebendary of Norton, in the 
cathedral of Hereford, son of the late Rev. John Clutton, 
Canon of Hereford and Rector of Kinnersley, on the 16th inst., 
in his eighty-second year. 

The Lady Alicia Conroy, widow of Sir Edward Conroy, 
Bart., and younger daughter of Laurence, second Earl of 
Rosse, on the 21st inst., at Arborfield Grange, Leading, in her 
seventieth year. She was married in 1837, and became a 
widow, with an only son, the present Sir John Conroy, in 1869. 

Mr. Robert Barbour, of Bolesworth Castle, Cheshire, J.P. 
and D.L., High Sheriff 1866, on the 17th inst., aged eiglity- 
seven. He was formerly one of the merchant princes of 
Manchester, and purchased, in 1857, the fine estate of Boles- 
worth Castle. He leaves one son, George, J.P., M.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, barrister-at-law ; and one daughter. 

Mrs. Thistlethwayte (Elizabeth Catharine), wife of Mr. 
Thomas Thistlethwayte, of Southwick Park, Hants, and second 
daughter of Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Hercules Robert 
Pakenham, K.C.B., of Langford Lodge, in the county of 
Autrim, on the 22nd inst. She was born May 19, 1823, and 
married Aug. 6, 1850. 

Major-General George Pope, 0.B., late H.E.I.C.S., 
youngest son of the late Mr. Robert Pope, of Navidale, in the 
county of Sutherland, on the 20th inst., in his eightieth year. 
Tle entered the Bombay Army in 1824, and retired as Major- 
General in 1861. He served, as Commissariat Officer, ‘in 
Scinde, under Napier; and, as Chief Commissariat Officer, in 
Persia, under Outram. 


The Emperor of Germany has appointed Sir J. Lister, 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in King’s College, London, a 
Knight of the Order Pour le Mérite for Science and Arts. 

Yesterday week Mr. William Bousfield presided at a public 
meeting to inaugurate the opening of a new Board school in 
Sherbrooke-road, Fulham. ‘here was a large attendance, 
including Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, the selected Conservative 
candidate. Accommodation has been provided for 360 boys, 
360 girls, and 457 infants. 

Mr. George Pitt Lewis, of the Inner Temple, has been 
appointed Recorder of Poole, the office being rendered vacant 
by the appointment of Mr. Bompas as Recorder of Plymouth 
and Devonport.—The Queen has approved of the appointment 
of Mr. R. H. Spearman as Recorder of Bridgnorth, in the place 
of the late Mr. William Cope. 

Robert Charles Hodgson, described as a clerk, twenty-four 
years of age, was yesterday week charged before the Croydon 
magistrates with having shot at a young lady named Edith 
Allen, many years his junior, with a revolver, with intent to 
murder her. The prosecutrix, who was accustomed to sit near 
the prisoner in church, had received a note from him, asking 
her to meet him, which she declined to do. He had fired 
three shots at her, but according to the medical evidence the 
injuries were only slight. 'A remand was ordered. ; 

The Lord Mayor has issued an appeal to the public for 
funds to enable the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings 
of the People to continue their useful work. Last year a little 
over £1000 was contributed. This is now nearly exhausted, 
but the work is rapidly increasing. Upwards of 2500 cases of 
insanitary conditions in dwellings were dealt with during the 
year, and now that the object and methods of the council’s 
operations are becoming better known, fresh cases of urgency 
are presented to them daily. He says :—‘‘Our workers, all 
but three or four, are voluntary, and we need extra helpers 
of the samekind, especially suchas will labourin the East-End.” 

A telescope, with a fine object-glass of 3}in. aperture, has 
been presented by the Duchess of Marlborough to the 
Radcliffe trustees, for the use of the Radcliffe Observatory. 
The instrument bears the following inscription:—‘'This 
valued instrument, given to John Winston, seventh Duke of 
Marlborough, by Sir James South, F.R.S., is presented to the 
Radcliffe Observatory by Frances Anne, Dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough, to-aid those astronomical studies in which her 
beloved husband took so deep an interest, and to preserve a 
memory of him in an institution of which he was so long 
trusice. November, 1884.” 
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THE LATE COLONEL BURNABY. 

The career of the late Colonel Burnaby, whose fall in the 
battle of Abu Klea was so widely and deeply regretted, was at 
once brilliant and unique. He was skilled both in literature 
and arms; and, in summing up the record of his achievements, 
one is, in some respects, reminded of that marvel of the six- 
teenth century, whose name has been handed down to us, 
associated with the epithet ‘‘Admirable.’’? Colonel Burnaby 
was a most accomplished linguist, a man of wide reading and 
much culture, a magnificent athlete, a splendid swordsman, a 
distinguished soldier, a daring balloonist, and a traveller of 
world-wide reputation. In physique he towered above his 
fellows. He was six feet four inches in height, and round the 
chest measured about forty-six inches. His features were 
finely cut and handsome, and his eyes full of the ‘‘ native 
daring,’’? which one might well look for in a hero who could 
boast of many a soldier among his ancestors of 800 years. 
But he was not the less a man of kindliest glance and of 
winning manner and cosmopolitan good humour, and his 
circle of friends and acquaintances was singularly large and 
varied. 

Frederick Gustavus Burnaby, or “ Fred’? Burnaby—to 
give him the name by which he was known among his friends, 
and which he adopts on the titlepage of his famous ‘‘ Ride to 
Khiva ’’—was the elder son of the late Rev. Gustavus Andrew 
Burnaby, of Somerby Hall, Leicestershire. The father, who 
was Canon of Middleham, married the third daughter of Mr. 
Villebois, of Marham, in Norfolk, and ‘‘ Fred”? was born at 
Bedford in 1842. In his early training, conducted at home, 
considerable attention was paid to athletics, in which he 
always excelled. In due course he was sent to Harrow, where, 
though he did not do much in Latin or Greek, he was dis- 
tinguished for his progress in French. We hear, too, of his 
pluck in a big fight which he had with a schoolfellow 
older and taller than himself. Something at this period was 
also done by him in the way of rowing, for he took his little 
skiff from Windsor to Oxford, passed through the canal into 
the Severn, and rowed beyond Shrewsbury. The juvenile 
voyage lasted three weeks. Besides, it occurred to him to 
enlighten the public on the subject of fagging, through the 
columns of Punch. The public were amused, it is said, but the 
masters began to wonder if it would be necessary to expel 
this energetic youth. From Harrow, he was sent te Gefmany ; 
and, when seventeen—after passing his examination, the 
youngest of 150 candidates—he was gazetted Cornet in the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue). 

At the age of twenty-two, by which time he was a 
Lieutenant, he made his first essay in ballooning. The story 
is a curious illustration out of many which his life afforded of 
that ** contradictorious ’’ character which, he tells us, his nurse 
ascribed to him. It was a hot summer night in July, and he 
had gone to Cremorne with some brother “subs”? to smoke a 
cigar. Here he happened to meet a Captain, a friend of his, 
talking ‘‘ to the manager of the gardens, and to a short, thick- 
set man, whose dark features, close-shaven face, and moustache, 
betokened his Gallic nationality.’’? ‘‘ This,’’ said his friend, 
whispering impressively, ‘‘is Godard. You know, the man 
who is going up in the fire-balloon to-morrow.’’ ‘‘ Very good 
fun, I should think,’’ was the easy reply of Fred. ‘‘ Fun, 
indeed !”’ retorted the Captain—“ fun with the chance of being 
burnt, as well as of being smashed. You would not think it 
fun, if you-went up with him.’? ‘Iwas a little nettled at 
this,’ says Colonel Burnaby, in his ‘‘ Ride Across the 
Channel,” ‘and without taking time to reflect, said ‘I should 
be delighted to ascend, if Monsieur Godard would take me.’ ”’ 
‘The story of his ascent next day with the French aeronaut is 
graphically told in the volume which Colonel Burnaby pub- 
lished in 1882, after he had accomplished the feat of crossing 
the Channel alone in a balloon. 

In 1868 Burnaby, now a Captain, visited Paris and Pau, 
and thence passed to Bayonne, Biarritz, San Sebastian, Madrid, 
Seville, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, after which he crossed to 
Tangiers. 1870 finds him visiting St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Odessa, and Constantinople; but this tour is cut short by his 
father’s illness. Three years later he himself is lying prostrate 
at Naples from typhoid fever. This was the year in which 
General Kauffmann began his expedition against Khiva, and 
it was the intention of Captain Burnaby to have gone there 
and seen the fighting, if his illness had not put him hors 
de combat. 

On his convalescence he again went to Spain, and succeeded, 
notwithstanding the convulsed state of the country owing to 
the Carlist rising, in reaching the French frontier by Vittoria, 
San Sebastian, and Irun. In the following year he returned 
to the Peninsula, and wrote a narrative for the Zimes of what 
he witnessed of the civil war. While he was with the troops 
of Don Carlos, whose friendship he won, an incident occurred 
which serves to illustrate the personal fearlessness of the man. 
While the Carlists were repelling an attack which the Liberals 
made on them at the church of Ji Castello, Burnaby was 
calmly watching the fighting, when suddenly a body of the 
enemy appeared within a hundred yards, and delivered a 
murderous volley, which brought down several men behind 
him. ‘‘The commanding officer gave the order to kneel and 
fire under cover of the parapet wall. This was obeyed 
promptly enough, but Burnaby remained still standing on the 
same spot, until the attack was repulsed. One man was shot 
dead, and an officer had his ear cut off by a bullet, within a 
few feetof him.’”’ As the author of an appreciative ‘‘Special ’’ 
inthe Daily News has said of him with a touch of grim humour:— 
‘Probably no man in the Army or out of it took such infinite 
pains to get killed as Burnaby did.’’ 

The close of this year sees him the guest of ‘‘ Chinese 
Gordon,’* who had succeeded Sir Samuel Baker as head of an 
expedition sent by the Viceroy for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. Captain Burnaby communicated an account of 
his experiences with Gordon to the Times. Khartoum he 
describes as ‘‘a clean-looking town of 20,000 inhabitants.”’ 
Of the country through which the White Nile flows after it 
is joined by the Blue Nile in the neighbourhood of Khartoum, 
he writes that it is magnificent in the extreme. ‘‘ Splendid 
timber on each side, fine and lofty trees, which would have en- 
nobled an English park, were studded here and there in all 
directions. Every now and then we came to long avenues or 
vistas of trees, beneath whose shade we could discover 
quantities of gazelles, tebals, and oriel deer; along the 
banks swarmed hippopotami and crocodiles, and in the rich 
grass that grew luxuriantly from the river to the edges of the 
wood ran thousands of guinea-fowl, so tame that they utterly 
ignored the presence of our steamer. Thecountry between Khar- 
toum is a veritable sportsman’s paradise ; every species of deer 
abounds, while elephants, giraffes, and buffaloes, aswell as lions 
and leopards, are to be met with at two hours’ distance from the 
banks.’? ‘To General Gordon’s successful skill and energy, 
and to his exceptional disinterestedness, he pays a high and 
well-deserved tribute. It was at Khartoum ~ that- Colonel 
Burnaby determined upon his famous ride to Khiva, and the 
immediate occasion of his taking this resolution is told by 
himself in his introduction to the well-known narrative which 
he published—a work which, after reaching its eleventh 
edition, is now before the public in a popular form. He 
determined to go to Khiva, because, one day when he was 


chatting with a friend, his eye fell upon a paragraph which 
stated that the Government at St. Petersburg had closed 
Russian Asia to foreign travel. Anything difficult had its 
attractions for him, and he loved well to do what he was 
dared todo. ‘* You will never get there,’’ said his friend; 
“they will stop you.’’ But in little more than a year Colonel 
Burnaby was in Khiva. 

Though daring in attempt, Burnaby was not rash or care- 
less in execution, and, before setting out, he read every book 


that.could throw light.on his -proposed journey, and-made-the - 


most careful arrangements regarding his outfit. How neces- 
sary was the most careful provision against the cold he had to 
encounter in crossing the ‘‘ vast snow and salt-covered track ’’ 
of the Kirghiz steppes may be gathered from the fact that, in 
crossing this bitter region in an exceptionally severe winter, 
he nearly lost both his arms through frost-bite. Happening to 
fall asleep in the sleigh, and to withdraw his hands, which he 
had neglected to glove, from his fur sleeves, in which he had 
inserted them crosswise, he awoke in intense pain to find his 
arms attacked as far as the glands at the arm-pit. It was one 
of those moments, he tells us, when death seems a relief to 
man. The frozen limbs, ‘‘ which were of a blue colour, 
floated painlessly’? in the tub of ice and water in which 
the Cossacks immersed them when he arrived at the next 
station. ‘‘The arms will drop off,’’ despondingly remarked 
an attendant, ‘‘if we do not restore the circulation”? ; 
and it was not until they had been rubbed with naphtha, 
until the spirit in some places penetrated the raw flesh, that 
they were saved. It was several weeks before he recovered the 
effects of this terrible exposure and its necessarily rough cure. 
On the pretext of buying horses at Kalenderhana, Colonel 
Burnaby succeeded in inducing his guide to take him to Khiva 
without passing through the Russian fort of Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk. Had he not made this détour, he would probably 
never have set foot in the Khan’s capital—a view justified by 
the fact of his being summoned from Khiva to the Russian 
fort to receive a telegram from the Duke of Cambridge, 
requiring his immediate return to Europe. The “‘ Ride to 
Khiva’’ gave Colonel Burnaby a European reputation, and 
added considerably to our knowledge of the territory he passed 
through and its inhabitants. 

In the autumn of 1876, the year of his Khiva expedition, 
Colonel Burnaby discovered that he had not fixed on what 
to do with himself during his coming winter leave of absence. 
Most people would have stayed at home, or gone to the 
Riviera; but Burnaby determined to travel in Asia Minor. 
There, he argued, I shall be with Turks far removed from 
any European influence; and the character of the ‘lurk was, 
in the agitation provoked by the Bulgarian atrocities, the 
topic of the day. There were two ways of reaching Van, 
which was to be the turning-point of his tour. ‘The ordinary 
winter route was by the Black Sea and Erzeroum. Unde- 
terred by the dangers ahead which the ferocious Kurds and 
the snow presented, he took Kiepert’s map and struck a 
line across country to Erzeroum, reached Van, and returned to 
Constantinople vid Kars, Ardahan, Batoum, and Trebizonde. 
The two volumes in which he describes this ‘‘ Ride’’ are, 
perhaps, fully as interesting as his ‘‘ Ride to Khiva,” 
and they are of greater importance from the information 
which they contain. Our protectorate of Turkey in Asia, 
though conditional, and though lost sight of in the engrossing 
interest which Egypt possesses for us at present, is a 
fact which we cannot afford to ignore; and the undeveloped 
resources of that region and its military importance to the 
mistress of India necessarily give importance to any experiences 
of travel on the part of a close and intelligent observer. The 
advice of Colonel Burnaby is, therefore, well worth weighing, 
when he writes:—‘‘ Let foreign settlers go to Anatolia. 
Let them make railways throughout the country; it 
could supply the whole of Great Britain with corn, 
and the mines of coal and other minerals would prove a source 
of immense wealth to the inhabitants.’’ Rich soil left fallow 
for miles around excited his astonishment. ‘‘ There are not,” 
said his guide, ‘“‘ enough inhabitants to cultivate the land.” 
As to the character of the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk,’’ if Burnaby 
was not a Russophobist he was a Turkophile. The question, 
however, need not be entered on here. It is enough to add 
that apparently the Russian Government was Burnaby-phobist, 
for, on reaching Erzeroum, he found that the Russian Consul 
had received a telegram from the authorities in the Caucasus, 
in which it was ordered that the Colonel, described as a 
desperate enemy (wn ennemi acharné) of Russia, should be ex- 
pelled if he set foot on Russian territory; and for the proper 
execution of this order it seems photographs of the indomitable 
‘Fred’? had been hung up in the Russian frontier stations. 
They had not forgotten that he reached Khiva. 

‘The succeeding events in the life of Colonel Burnaby are 
still fresh in the mind of the public. In 1877 we find him in 
Pleyna as agent to the Stafford House Committee ; and he was 
present at the memorable fight of Tashkesan. In 1878 he 
turned his attention to politics, and was approved by the Con- 
servatives at Birmingham as their candidate at the next 
election. It is characteristic of him that he chose to attack 
Radicalism in its stronghold. So, also, is the story that in 
1379—the year of his marriage—he defied a stormy meeting of 
the Birmingham electors, and, after stating he could it he 
chose walk through the meeting-room, took out his pipe, filled 
it, and began to smoke on the platform as placidly as if he had 
been sitting on the sands of Kastbourne. They then allowed 
him to proceed with his speech. ‘In 1880, at another stormy 
meeting, he jumped from the platform, and made his way 
through an excited audience. As a public speaker, he 
has been described as ‘‘remarkable for his excellent delivery, 
and for a sturdy downright way of hitting the nail on 
the head, which often proved extraordinarily effective.” 
Although an uncompromising Tory, he was successful in 
polling no fewer than 15,716 votes. In 1882 he crossed the 
Channel alone in a balloon, landing in Normandy. He proved 
that when the wind of a lower altitude is adverse to such an 
attempt, it is still possible to succeed by throwing out ballast 
and reaching a higher and favourable current. He had also 
the interests of his own branch of the service in view, for he 
thought ballooning should be conducted by the cavalry, and 
not by the engineers. When the Soudanese war broke out he 
joined Baker Pasha, and was present at Souakim. Later on 
he was severely wounded at El Teb. He was the first to 
mount the parapet, and the Khedive’s medal was conferred 
on him. 

In the present campaign, unable to obtain an appointment, 
he left for Africa, and friends who supposed he had gone to 
the Transvaal next heard of him at Korti. The rapidity with 
which he conducted a convoy from Korti to Gakdul, in order 
to reach General Stéwart, is well, known. Under General 
Stewart, in the recent memorable battle of Abu Klea, he met 
his fate. A lance pierced him in the jugular vein in the fierce 
fight that took place when our square was forced. We may 
be sure-how-bravely he fought, for he was a born-soldier, 


of marvellous physical strength, fearless, and of indomitable 


energy. Besides, 
No thought-was there of dastard flight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The instant that he fell, 


Of such a man, naturally, there is many a story told which 
cannot be incorporated in a brief epitome of his life. We are 
told, for example, how assiduously he nursed the faithful 


pyservant Radford who accompanied him through Asia Minor, 


and who, returning, died at Dover in the state of unconscious- 
ness in which he was landed. A survivor of El 'Teb writes to 
a contemporary to tell how, after their return to 'Trinkitat, 
Burnaby, seeing several around him parched with thirst, 
knocked the neck off his last little bottle of Medoe and dis- 
tributed it to those near him. Noticeably, Burnaby himself 
was a very temperate man. Most people know how at Windsor 
he carried out, one under each arm, two small ponies which 
his fellow-officers had obligingly conducted to hisroom. His 
feats with colossal dumb-bells are also well known. It is also 
recorded of him that one day ascending a ladder—or rather 
two ladders roped together—sixty feet high, with a view to 
descending hand over hand by the rungs, he found, on swinging 
round, his support was tottering, and that he instantly dropped 
his grasp to catch the ladder some three rungs lower down 
and threw his weight on one side, thereby averting a probably 
fatal accident. The wonder is that, with a passionate devotion 
to athletics which so lowered his vitality when young that 
foreign travel was recommended as an alterative, Burnaby 
found either time or inclination to read or write. But he was, 
as we have said, a manof culture ; his pen was rarely idle, and 
he was, more or less, proficient in nine languages. Perhaps 
Mr. R. K. Mann, who two years ago wrote a book about Colonel 
Burnaby, lets us into the secret of this when he says of his 

“hero, then in the happy days of a brilliant career :—‘‘ All he 
does is without hurry or confusion, and as systematically as if 
he had been trained in a merchant’s counting-house. He is 
most orderly, and has appointed hours of work, and . . : he 
is an early riser.’’? ‘here is, however, no royal road by early 
rising, or otherwise, to being what one is not; and compara- 
tively few men are born with the indomitable energy which 
Burnaby displayed in the brilliant career cut short in the fierce 
fight of Abu Klea. 


NOVELS. 


Not a little of the freshness suggested by the title pervades 
the story of Between the Heather and the Northern Sea: by Mary 
Linskill (Richard Bentley and Son), which exhibits consider- 
able originality and power of writing. ‘he rcader must be 
prepared to find esthetics mingled with the romance of the 
tale and te enjoy (or not) a great deal of ‘‘ tall talk’’ concern- 
ing art and the gifted beings who devote their lives toit. The 
novel resolves itself, as is the case with most novels nowadays, 
into several studies of character, and most prominent among 
them is'a study; of the very unlovely character which belongs 
to a certain Diana Richmond. Externally she is as: beautiful 
and majestic as an incarnate Juno; internally she is of a spirit 
too mean and too meanly vindictive to inspire the actions of the 
commonest kitchen-maid of modern times. She is not 
ashamed to make open love to a painter who will have 
none of her, and to do all she can to ruin him and his 
unoffending daughter, when he refuses the offer plainly made 
to him; and she declines to return the letters of a former 
Jover, whom she never really loved and who gives her dis- 
tinctly to understand that he loves her no longer, in order that 
she may have the whip-hand of him and hold within her grasp 
the means of torturing both him and the poor girl on whom 
he has bestowed his affections. ‘here is something so 
fundamentally unwomanly about such a creature as this, that 
she may be regarded as quite an original conception, more 
original by far than either agreeable or probable. She, how- 
ever, gives occasion for the introduction of many picturesque, 
powerful, passionate scenes; and it would be ungrateful, 
therefore, to regret that it is’ necessary to make her 
acquaintance. Among the other personages of the story, 
on the contrary, there is scarcely any whom it is not a 
pleasure to meet, if only in the pages of three volumes; and, 
though some of them are a little more long-winded than is 
altogether desirable, there is a remedy, well known to the 
‘* general reader,’’ for that by no means uncommon infirmity ; 
aremedy, alas! which it is not possible to apply to the ‘‘ancient 
mariner’’ or other wordy customer whom we encounter in the 
flesh. Of the personages with whom it is most gratifying to make 
acquaintance, none is more charming than Miss Genevieve 
Bartholomew, daughter of the unappreciated artist already 
alluded to as a ‘‘ painter,’’ and none more entertaining and at 
the same time pathetic in their way than the Cravens and 
Ishmael Crudas, who are handled in a manner worthy of 
‘* George Eliot.” { 
Were it customary to read novels to a musical accompani- 
ment, then Zhe Lover's Creed: by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Chatto 
and Windus), should be read to the tune of ‘‘'The girl I left 
behind me.” For the story is of a young woman who 
was left behind him in England by a young gentleman, 
when he went to fight the Russians in the Crimea. And let it 
not be supposed that young ‘‘woman’’ and young ‘‘ gentle- 
man’”’ are terms thoughtlessly employed, and used without 
significance : for the great point of the romance is that the son of 
the Squire fell in love with the lovely daughter of a tenant and 
would fain have married her. But we know the little prejudices 
which even the best of Squires may be expected to display in 
such cases; and so the hero, whose father is the very best of 
Squires, and the heroine, who is the most considerate of 
maidens, agree to keep their engagement secret. This is the 
only point upon which there is any concealment in the son’s 
dealings with the father; and, oddly enough, the only point upon 
which there is any concealment in the father’s dealings with 
the son is one of asimilarkind. Indeed, the picture of perfect, 
manly understanding between father and son is chief among 
the many charms which the novel possesses. It can scarcely be 
necessary to state that, whilst the hero is absent at the wars, 
the heroine, whose father is a brute of the lowest type, has a 
dreadful life of it, and is reduced to the depths of despair. by 
finding her loyer’s name in the list of killed and wounded. 
‘This is sure to occur in a novel, and the experienced reader 
will take the matter much more philosophically than it is 
taken by the poor heroine, and will continue to read on in the 
certainty, rather than the hope, that the report of the hero’s 
death will turn out to have been strictly false. True; but, in 
the meanwhile, what of the heroine? The report may have 
been her death-blow, or it may not. She may even have 
imitated the behaviour of Annie Laurie, in whose case report 
was more truthful, and may have married that lucky ‘‘ second 
string,’’ who figures in romantic narratives under the style 
and title of ‘‘another.’”? However that may have been, 
the story is likely to excite considerable interest, though, 
by an exercise of perversity rather than of originality, 
that interest is eseitod far less by the young hero and heroine 
and their affairs than by the elders of the story and their very 
singular position and proceedings. The heroine’s father and 
step-mother are made to figure with needless frequency and 
conspicuousness ; and this-is the more to-beregretted, because 
the spectacle, however well put on the pages, of a brutal 
husband bullying and even beating a timid and submissive 
wife is exceedingly painful and repulsive. Some of the best 
portions of the romance are reserved for the time when the 
scene shifts from England to Brittany; and they are very 
good indeed. ‘The book is illustrated, but by whom is not 
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stated: yet the illustrations are not a whit inferior to the 
current sort. : 


Murder and mystery have a great attraction for a certain 
large class of readers, and to them Great Porter-Square: by 
B. L. Farjeon (Ward and Downey), may be recommended 
with more than ordinary confidence : for the three volumes are 
all murder and mystery from beginning toend. And a very 
fair specimen the novel is of its kind, being much better 
written than the majority of such works. The author makes 
unsparing use of a hypothetical evening newspaper called, or 
supposed to be called, the Zvening Moon, from which he pretends 
to take copious extracts, and so saves himself a vast deal of 
the trouble which he might otherwise have had to expend 
upon artistic construction. Upon that hypothetical news- 
paper, then, it is permissible to draw in order to put readers 
jn the way to understand what it is they must prepare to read 
about. Theaforesaid hypotheticalnewspaperis supposed to have 
appeared one evening with a number of ‘ sensational head- 
ings,’’ such as ‘‘the murder in Great Porter-square,”’ and “a 
yomance in real life,’”’ and ‘* a hundred thousand pounds,’”’ and 
‘wealth, beauty, and love at first sight’’; and then to have 
commenced a long narrative as follows :—‘‘ After a lapse of 
several weeks, we reopen the subject of the murder in Great 
Porter-square. Although the murderer is still at large, the 
affair has advanced another and most important stage, and 
one element of mystery in connection with it is satisfactorily 
cleared wp. We are about to disclose the name of the 
murdered man, and at the same time to lay before our readers 
certain interesting information relating to him which, without 
doubt, will be eagerly read.’’ The murdered man’s name was 
Holdfast, a gentleman of large fortune, a widower with one 
son. He married, when: his son I’rederick was about of age, 
a second time, a lovely young widow, who tells a story, after 
the murder, of his having fallen in love with her, and 
treated her in such a manner that his father kicked him 
out of the house. The son went to America, and is reported 
to have died in Minnesota; but is it more than report? 
The father went to America in search of the son, but could 
not find him dead or alive: may not the report of the son’s 
death be untrue; may not the son have followed the father 
home to England, and, being in need of money, have dogged 
the rich man, who always carried a thousand pounds or so (as 
rich men so very seldom do) in his pocket, to the mysterious 
house in Great Porter-square, and then ——? It isa horrible 
suggestion; and, of course, some reason must be discovered 
for the fact that a wealthy gentleman, with a good house of his 
own and a lovely young wile in it, went and took dingy lodg- 
ings ina feigned name. Well, it appears that he was visited 
by a veiled lady, who may or may not have been his wife, but 
never gave so much as even a feigned name. Enough has now 
been written to show what kind of literary fare is provided in 
the novel ; but all who like it set to with appetite. 

Once more the French marriage-laws, with the ‘‘ three 
respectful citations,’ have been pressed into the novelist’s 
service, and form a fundamental portion of the material out of 
which the story entitled Utrica: by Cecil Clarke (Tinsley 
Brothers), is more or less skilfully elaborated. Ulrica is the 
lovely daughter and apparently only child of a Parisian 
silk-merchant and his wife; and they, after the real or 
supposed fashion of their country, have promised her in all 
her youth and beauty to a rich but old and hateful silk- 
merchant of Lyons, to be his wedded wife, without asking the 
young lady’s leave or opinion until after the promise has been 
made. The young lady herself, being already pre-engaged, 
as it were, to a young clerk in her father’s business, refuses 
to listen to reason, as is revealed in a very good introductory 
scene. The parents would, of course, have regretted their 
charming child’s stubborn disobedience far less, if it 
were not that her father, as so frequently happens to 
fathers of beautiful, marriageable, but unmanageable girls 
in novels, is in pecuniary difficulties, which have placed 
him in the power, as he fears, of the amorous ogre, who 
is the young lady’s abhorrence. There is a great deal of 
quarrelling and temporising, until Ulrica comes of age; 
and then, having done what the law requires of her in the 
matter of the ‘‘three respectful citations,’ she promptly marries 

_ the impecunious clerk of her heart. After this comes all 
manner of trouble, embittered by remembrance of an affec- 
tionate mother’s curse; and in the end, whether the novel be 
intended to illustrate the wickedness of the French marriage 
laws or not, it will probably be a question with the reader 
whether Ulrica would not have done better for all concerned, 
herself included perhaps, if she could have swallowed her 
certainly very natural antipathies, taken the old scoundrel 
with the money-bags for worse if not for better, and devoted 
her talents to bamboozling him, twisting him round her little 
finger, and exerting her talents and her charms to make him her 
more or less willing slave. It is curiousthatthe writer, whoseems 
to know something about France and French, should persist in 
writing ‘‘ chaperone ”’ instead of ‘‘ chaperon”’ (possibly mean- 
ing to accept an Anglicised form of the word), and should be 
seduced, by the desire of appearing to make a smart remark, 
no doubt, into observing, when one personage promises to 
“let off ”? another personage, that the expression would be 
used of a “‘pop-gun.’? For the two personages are supposed 
to be speaking French, not English (which is only employed 
because the story is written in that language) ; and, of course, 
neither of them would have used the term which calls forth 
the smart remark. 


‘Mr. A. P. Voules has been appointed Head Master of the 
Chesterfield Grammar School. 


A Royal fund for the relief of the orphans of sea fishermen 
has been founded as an outcome of the late International 
Fisheries Exhibition, and has received from its surplus funds a 
grant of £10,000, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Prince of Wales. An urgent appeal is made to the public 
for liberal donations and subscriptions. 

_ The past week’s arrivals of live stock and fresh meat at 
Liverpool, from the United States and Canada, amounted to 
1991 cattle, 72 sheep, 11,069 quarters of beef, 980 carcases of 
mutton, and 70 hogs—which, in comparison with the imports 
of the preceding week, show a further increase in the ship- 


ments of cattle and fresh beef, but a decrease in that of sheep 
and mutton. 


_ The marriage of Mr. George Earle Buckle, editor of the 
Times, with Miss Alice Payn, the third daughter of Mr. James 
Payn, took place on the 22nd inst. at St. Saviour’s Church, 
Warrington-crescent, the officiating clergyman being the Rev. 
G. Buckle, Weston-super-Mare, father of the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones, of Barton, 
formerly of St. George’s-in-the-East. A large number of 
friends of Mr. Buckle and of the bride were present. 

A high school for girls, called Queen Elizabeth’s Girls’ 
Grammar School, was opened at Mansfield on the 20th inst. 
The original school was for boys only, and was founded in 
1561 by Queen Elizabeth. In 1875 premises were built, under 
Queen Elizabeth’s endowment, for a day school for boys, 
which has greatly prospered ; and now, under a portion of the 
same endowment, a school has been opened for the higher 
education of girls in Mansficld and neighbourhood, 


NEW BOOKS. 


A lively, amusing, gossipy book, but at the same time a sad 
one, has been written by Mr. George Dolby, entitled Charles 
Dickens as I Knew Him. The Story of the Reading Tours in Great 
Britain and America (1866—1870}, (Fisher \Unwin). ~ Mr. 
Dolby acted as the business manager during the tours, a task 
of no common difficulty; and it speaks well for him that in 
those years he exchanged his official position of a financial 
agent for that \of a friend of the great hamourist. . Ver 
pleasant is the account given of Dickens, in his private'cha- 
racter as a travelling companion, and in ‘his puoiic réle-on the 
platform. Few men have ever gained so much popular applause 
and excited at the same time so much enthusiasm among the cul- 
tivated classes. And Dickens seems to have borne his honours 
modestly, but not without an excitement which ruined a 
naturally robust constitution. It is melancholy to hear of the 
strain caused by these Readings, and at a time, too, when he 
was as capable as he ever had been of original composition. 
No doubt the vast sums received were a great temptation toa 
man with a large family—out of the 242 readings given under 
Mr. Dolby’s management he cleared nearly £33,000; but at 
the same time his books yielded a fortune. The price agreed 
to be paid to him for ‘‘ Edwin Drood’’ was to be £7500 for the 
copyright, and a half share of the profits after a sale of 25,000 
copies. He was also to receive £1000 for the advance- 
sheets sent to America; and the writer states that the 
total sules of the work during the author’s lifetime 
exceeded fifty thousand copies, ‘‘ though the book was little 
more than half finished, and only about one third of it in the 
press.’”? ‘That he should have undertaken to write this book at 
all, and written what he did write so well, may well surprise 
anyone endowed with less force of character. In America, he 
could not give a reading without much suffering; and, after 
giving one, was sometimes forced to lie down for half an hour 
inastate of the greatest exhaustion before he could undergo 
the fatigue of dressing. When, on returning to England, he 
gave his final course of readings, all the bad symptoms in- 
creased in severity. Complete rest was the sole prescription of 
the doctors, and rest he would not take. Dickens’s physical as 
well as mental energy was tremendous; but it killed him. We 
do not know that Mr. Dolby’s narrative throws much new 
light on the character of his hero, but it is an affectionate 
tribute, from one who knew him intimately, to Charles 
Dickens’s many noble qualities of head and heart. Mr. Dolby 
writes modestly and well. 


It is the common habit of small poets and versemen to 
follow the style in vogue among the greater singers of the 
day. In his prettily printed little volume, Bramble Cloisters 
(Eliot Stuck), Mr. John Watkins Pitchford throws ‘off this 
allegiance altogether. There is nota line of his blank verse 
which will remind the reader of Tennyson or Browning, of 
Swinburne or Matthew Arnold. Neither does his poetry express 
the spirit of the age. It carries us back toa period of less 
struggle and perplexity, and to that homely, simple enjoyment 
of natural objects which distinguishes the descriptive poetry 
of Thomson fiom the more spiritual and subtle fidelity of 
Wordsworth. Mr. Pitchford has an eye to see and skill to 
describe ; he is as faithful to the common life around him as 
Cowper, or as tle Scottish poet Grahame. His pictures are 
singularly vivid; unlike Thomson, his style is never turgid, 
but he resembles that poet—once the most popular in Eng- 
land, and now almost forgotten—in his careful observation of 
outdoor life. We do not say for a moment that Mr. Pitchford 
has the weight and significance of Thomson: there are doubt- 
less passages in the ‘‘Seasons’? far beyond his mark ; but he may 
be called his son. Here is one brief extract from ‘‘ The Idyll 
of the Dawn”’ which, though it cannot express the worth of 
the book, will illustrate its style :— 

Now shoot o’er dewy hedge 

Through opening woods, the sun’s first rays, 

Reddening and warm; and with a thrill of life 

All things awake: the hum of bees is heard 

About the garden hives, and round the elms 

The buzz of darting flies; chirp, twitter, song, 

Gilad flit of hasty wing, the upward soar 

Of joyous-throated lark, the blackbird’s song 

Warbled in rounded tones, make sweet the hour. 

Sparkles the hoary dew upon the grass ; 

The trailing mists drift trom the shining woods, 

From out whose dark b!ue depths come gentle sounds 

Of cooing doves, happiest of happy birds. 

Cutting and diving through the freshened blue 

Of cloudless heaven, the arrowy swallows dart, 

Ere pale blue wreaths of climbing smoke arise 

Above the garden trees from cottage roofs 

The satchelled laboureis come, with tools in hand, 

Bound for the hayfields or the distant woods, 
Our want of space forces us to break off abruptly. Perhaps 
we have said enough to show the character of Mr. Pitchford’s 
work. It is as true to life as the wonderful prose idylls of Mr. 
Richard Jefferies. 


Dr. Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets,’ in spite of much 
prejudice and sometimes of what we may venture to call 
critical incapacity, is so full of weighty thought and of the 
writer’s personality that it must always retain a place in litera- 
ture. Of the Lives of Famous Poets, by William Michael Rossetti 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.), it would be hazardous to express the 
same confident opinion. ‘The author has the qualifications 
of knowledge and of love, his taste is catholic, and his power 
of expression for the most part felicitous. If his estimates of 
poets do not always satisfy the reader—and how is this possible 
if the reader has a poetical creed of his own ?—they are not 
wanting in force and distinctness. ‘To this we may add that 
Mr. Rossetti’s biographies have the advantage of being 
brief and eminently readable. Like most critics, his feeling 
sometimes gets the better of his judgment. We may admire 
and even love Shelley without regarding his nature as “ trans- 
cendent’’ and his art as ‘‘unspeakable.”’ It is but fair to 
note, however, that, with all his enthusiasm for a mystic poet 
like Shelley, the writer can also, though with certain limit- 
ations, admire Scott. Mrs. Hemans, by-the-way, is a volumin- 
ous and sometimes a sweet versifier, but it is hard to see 
why she should be placed among ‘“‘ famous poets.” And we 
observe that Mr. Rossetti still holds to his belief, expressed 
several years ago, that Walt Whitman is the real American 
poet, ‘‘ a man enormously greater than Longfellow or any 
other of his poetic compatriots.’’ Well, we are all mortal, 
and even critics make mistakes. The volume is apparently 
a reprint, with illustrations, of the edition published in 1878. 
The woodcuts are commonplace, and cannot be said to increase 
the attractions of the book. 

In a tiny volume, consisting of four chapters, entitled 
Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia (Smith, Elder, and Co.), Mr. 
Augustus J.C. Hare undertakes to travel through four countries, 
His written sketches are clever and picturesque, and so also are 
the little wood-cuts with which the letterpress is studded. 
Probably the liveliest writer about Holland is De Amicis, but 
Mr. Hare is an agreeable companion with whom the stay-at- 
home traveller may spend an hour pleasantly enough. He is 
struck by the ugliness of the Dutch churches, which are 
burdened with Calvinism and whitewash, and at the irreverence 
displayed in them. ‘‘ All the men smoked in church, and this 
we saw repeatedly; but it would be difficult to say where we 
ever saw a Dutchman with a pipe out of hismouth.’’ Dortreelit 
is praised as a thoroughly charming place; and Rotterdam, on 


the contrary, is pronounced immense and filthy, and the most 
odious town the traveller was ever in. The Hague is said to 
be the most delightful of little capitals; but Mr. Hare is dis- 
appointed with Amsterdam, “ grievously disappointed”? with 
.the far-famed organ at Haarlem, and finds very little remark- 
able in Brock, ‘except even a greater sense of dampness and 
ooziness than in the other Dutch villages.’? Alkmaar struck 
him as the cleanest place in Holland, and also the most 
picturesque. ‘Thence he flitted to Zaandam, a pretty village 
surrounded by windmilis, eighty being visible fromthe station 
- alone. A Serious annoyance of Dutch travel is the difficulty of 
obtaining food. ** All theinns,”’ Mr. Hare writes, ‘are equally 
inhospitable: *The table d’hote is at four p.m. ; we cannot and 
will not be bothered with cooking before that, and there is 
nothing cold in the house.’ ‘But you have surely bread and 
cheese ?? ‘Certainty not. Nothing.?’? Before quitting 
Holland, we may observe that readers interested in the 
land question aid in peasant proprietorship should tun 
to page 55 for the account of a province which is said to be 
agriculturally one of the richest in the kingdom. In the 
capital of Denmark the traveller is struck by the indescribably 
elastic air, and hy the novelty of everything he sees. Copen- 
hagen is indved a charming city, and the lovely beech 
woods around forma cool refuge in the hot summer time. 
Sweden, as far north as Upsala, is, according to Mr. Hare, an 
exaggerated Surrey—not beautiful, but very pretty. The present 
King, Oscar II., is styled ‘the ideal Sovereign of the age— 
artist, poet, musician, student, equally at home in ancient and 
modern languages, profoundly versed in all his duties and 
nobly performing them.’’ Norway was visited under a cloud- 
less sunshine which hatched all the mosquitos; but even those 
pests are tolerable where there is so much to repay the 
traveller, where no one isin ahurry, and nature can be enjoyed 
leisurely. Trondtjem, which boasts the most northern railway - 
station and the most northern cathedral in Europe, is declared 
by Mr. Hare to be one of the most beautiful places in the 
world; indeed, he can scarcely find language to describe its 
loveliness. But verily Norway is the land of beauty, and 
people who care about good living will be glad to know that, 
unlike Holland, it is the land also of good and cheap food. 


Good intentions always command respect, but they do not 
atone for bad verse ; and it is, we think, a pity that the friends 
of the late William Sharp should have been led to publish 

‘ Euphrenia ; or, the Test of Love: A Poem (Kegan Paul). 
Nothing can be more unexceptionable than the moral of this 
story in rhyme; and so good were the author’s intentions 
that we regret to say that when the verse is not doggerel it is 
utterly commonplace, Mr. Sharp does not seem to have had 
the slightest ear for versification, and no beggar who earns 
his pence by feigning lameness can limp with more persistent 
assiduity than he does. Under no conditions of metre can 

The recollection of the days when 
form a line of verse; and if the following medical diagnosis 
be not doggerel, we know not where to find it— 

; There was cerebral pressure, 

The symptoms served to prove it; 
But local application 

He trusted would remove it, 
He could detect no fracture 

In his examination, 
But greatly dreaded the effects 

Of nervous irritation. : 

There is a stanza describing a wife and her husband after 

three years’ matrimony. The poet observes with what, 
doubtless, is meant for humour 
That though we left them only two, 

: Somehow we find them three. 

And adds that, although the lady is not quite the sylph she 
was once, yet 

.» . place the gain against the loss, 
And you will find the amount 

Is more than balanced, when the child 
Is carried to account, 

That a writer of this easy-going kind should blunder in 

metaphor will surprise nobody. In the succeeding lines the 
child is a little casket, containing a jewel pure and bright ; 
but before the stanza closes it is a gentle bud and a frail 
flower, with a wondrous mystic tie, with a father’s heart and 
a mother’s soul within its fastenings. ‘The father of this 
jewel, or bud, or frail flower had one fault, on which the 
writer dwells facetiously for some stanzas.. He smoked a pipe. 
It was the only vice he had— 
Indeed ’tis hardly fair 
To mention this last article, 
But truth compels my pen 
To state a fact which proves that he 
Had faults like other men, 5 

Truth also compels our pen to say that Mr. William Sharp’s 
lines have faults which are wholly unlike the defects of 
other poets. 


Although, happily for the world, few people are to be 
treated as insane, the analysis of insanity is of great interest 
to mankind in general. Dr. G. H. Savage, Physician and 
Superintendent of the Royal Hospital of Bethlem, tells us 
much that concerns us all in a most useful little book, Insanity 
and Allied Neuroses, just published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
This excellent treatise is mainly ‘ practical and clinical,’’ a 
guide for those of the medical profession, and its students, 
who may be occupied with the care of the insane, or may be 
consulted about it. But it contains much wisdom for every- 
one who has occasion to be anxious concerning the mental 
soundness of others, or who studies to preserve his own mind 
in perfect health. The author, who ranks among the most 
eminent investigators of this subject, and is Lecturer upon it 
at Guy’s Hospital, has a decided view that the causes of 
insanity are not confined to changes in the brain alone, but 
often arise from nervous irritation in other organs of the body. 
This seems conformable with general experience, and it is 
corroborated by his minute description of the various forms of 
insanity, the conditions, periods, and modes of their mani- 
festation. His scientific classification, for the purpose of this 
manual, includes hysteria, with mania ; hypochondriasis, with 
melancholia; dementia (or loss of mental power), general or 
partial, primary and secondary; certain chronic disorders of 
the mind and hallucinations, delusions, or moral perversions ; 
general paralysis (of the insane); paralytic and epileptic 
insanity; puerperal insanity of women ; insanity caused by 
poisoning (including alcoholic) ; visceral insanity and several 
other types connected with peculiar organic diseases; besides 
different forms of idiocy. Myven suppressed gout appears to 
be one of the exciting immediate causes. We are left to con- 
clude that morbid states of the vital functions, where a pre- 
disposition to insanity exists, which may be hereditary, can 
bring it about through the disturbance of the nerve centres 
and of the brain; and that irregular or excessive emotions, of 
various kinds, are the immediate cause in very many cases. 
This general view of insanity seems to be accordant with 
commonsense; and it is important with reference to health, 
conduct, and the education of youth. The treatise, in some 

arts, is scarcely adapted for the perusal of every reader; but 
it suggests good advice upon matters of extreme moment to 
those who may apprehend danger to themselves, or to persons 
belonging to them, from any of the causes here indicated. 
The greater portion of the volume, however, 1s specially 
designed for instruction relative to the diagnosis and treatment 
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of insanity. Itis calculated, we should suppose, as well to We do not think 80. It is intolerable that subjects should quite possible, objects to some of the author’s opinions when 
guide the judgment of medical men who are called upon to be docketed as ancient history because they have not happened he denounces what Dr. Norman Macleod has called the ‘‘rash 
sign certificates of insanity, as to supply a text-book for within the last decade ; and, with regard to the treatment and reckless depopulation of the country’ and the ‘‘ gross 
medical students. The high authority of Dr. Savage will be of the Highlanders since the exchange of the old clun system misconduct and inhuman policy’ of some landlords, while 
a sufficient recommendation of the work to them; but even for a government of lords and landlords, nothing is more giving warm praise to others, let him at least study the facts 
the unlearned reader must appreciate the methodical clear- certain than that, without a historical knowledge of the past, which, with elaborate care, Professor Blackie has collected. 
ness and-exacthess with. which he develops a rather complex we cannot understand the present. If the reader, as is The strength of a land, he says truly, lies in men, not in 


subject, the scrupulous moderation of his 
statements, and the sound inductive 
reasoning which he applics to every 
doubtful point. Such a writer, being 
as little as possible of a dogmatist, is 
not likely to have much of his treatise 
corrected or superseded by those who 
may hereafter deal with the subject, 
whatever additional light may be thrown, 
in the progress of science, on questions 
yet remaining somewhat obscure. ‘The 
detailed accounts of a number of parti- 
cular cases, mostly under his own ob- 
servation, all carefully ascertained, are 
necessarily painful to read; but it is 
comforting to see how far this beneficent 
and enlightened branch of the grand 
healing art has advanced in our days; 
how much can be done, under favourable 
circumstances, to effect a cure when 
proper treatment is applied at an early 
stage; and how greatly the malady is 
alleviated, in its distressing con- 
sequences, at the public asylums of 
England, nowliere more efficiently than 
at Bethlem Hospital. It is to be noticed 
that, as idiocy, epilepsy, and chronic 
mental disorders ave not treated in that 
institution, the chapter of this book 
on idiocy is contributed by Dr. Fletcher 
Leach. A serviceable chapter on the 
legal regulations concerning the insane 
is furnished by Mr. W. Haigh, with 
the prescribed forms of orders or requests 
for admission of private patients, medical 
certiticates, and affidavits, and a list of 
the public hospitals and licensed private 
houses, London and provincial, in which 
such patients are received. Dr. Savage, 
in a thoughtful and earnest spirit, 
discusses the question of responsibility 
for criminal acts under the conditions 
of insanity. ‘he volume is furnished 
with about twenty illustrations, mostly 
from photographs of persons affected 
with different kinds of insanity, in 
whose faces their sad life-history is too 
plainly told. Some original letters from 
yttients, describing their peculiar hallu- 
cinations, are extremely curious and 
probably instructive to the student of 
psychology. 

There is probably no man living who 
is better acquainted with the Highlands 
of Scotland than the famous Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Tis feelings about the de- 
population of the country are strong ; 
but strong also is his honesty, and no 
one who reads Zhe Scottish Highlanders 
and the Land Laws; an Historico-Eeo- 
nomical Inquiry (Chapman and Hall), 
will doubt that while Professor Blackie 
writes warmly he endeavours also to 
write impartially. A more opportune 
volume could not be published. How 
thoroughly the writer has mastered his 
subject will be evident to readers who 
give the book the attention it deserves. 
Some may even think that his treat- 
ianent is too exhaustive, and that his 
investigation is carried too far back. 
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money; and while by no means un- 
favourable to what may be called natural 
emigration, he deplores the compulsory 
expatriation, for the sake of deer forests, 
of men whose love of country is their 
strongest passion. The greatest of 
Scotchmen, and a Tory to boot, de- 
nounced more than sixty years ago the 
“selfish and hard-hearted policy of the 
Highland landlords.’’? No one who reads 
the account of the Strathnaver Clearance 
in the early years of the century, and of 
the Knoydart Clearance in 1853, will 
think Sir Walter Scott’s expression too 
strong to. be applied in both cases. In- 
humanity could indeed scarcely have 
gone further without the actual destruc- 
tion of its victims. It must not be 
supposed that the whole history of the 
Highlands through the present century 
is a dark one. Such a notion would be 
neither consonant with truth, nor with 
Professor Blackie’s statements. It is, 
however, perhaps inevitable in certain 
cases that the evil which men do should 
make a stronger impression than the 
good. The chapter entitled ‘The 
Crofters’ Commission’’ deserves especial 
attention at this time; but, indeed, 
every chapter bristles with suggestive 
facts and comments. We cannot praise 
the form in which the volume appears. Lt 
has neither index nor table of contents. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to say to those 
familiar with the author's earlier re- 
searches that readers interested in 
theories respecting the origin of society 
will find mucl: food for discussion in 
The Vatriarchal Theory,. Based on- the 
Dupers of the late John Ierguson MeLennan, 
Edited and Completed by Donald McLennan, 
M.A. (Macmillan aud Co.). ** From the 
time of Plato downwards,’’ writes the 
editor, alluding to his brother’s argu- 
ment, ‘theories of human society have 
been current in which the family living 
under the headship of a father is 
accepted as the ultimate social unit. 
These theories have taken various shapes, 
but in his opinion the most important us 
well as the most influential shape to be 
taken acconnt of is that represented 
in the works. of Sir’ Henry Maine.” 
“ Ancient Law,’? no doubt, is now a 
standard work, and. one) which all 
students of Jurisprudence are bound tv 
study. ‘Its conclusions are funda- 
mentally at variance with those arrived 
at by the late John McLennan and by 
his brother; and in this volume the 
attempt is made to refute the Patriarchal 
Theory. It will be seen. that the work 
is not one likely to, attract. the general 
reader.. The arguments, advanced with 
great learning in these pages, demand 
the ‘‘fit audience ’’ philosophers as well 
as poets love; and such an audience they 
will probably secure. - 


We are authorised to state that the 
State Apartments of Windsor Castle are 
closed until further orders. 


